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Art. I. Travels of Ali Bey, in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and Turkey, between the Years 1803 and 1807. 
Written by himself, and illustrated by Maps and numerous. 
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We have here one of the most singular productions that 

has for some time been presented to the English public; 
a work composed in the name of a ‘ Mussulman, a descendant 
of the illustrious family of the Abassides,’ the original of which 
is in French, and is supported by a fictitious account of his 
birth and family. The publishers on our side of the Channel, 
however, have determined, prudently in our opinion, to cast 
off a part of the veil, and to represent Ali Bey as no other 
than a Spaniard. travelling in the guise of a Mohammedan ; 
who was personally known, they add, to Sir Joseph Banks, 
Major Rennell, and other English literati, having visited this 
country in 1802 and 1814; and who still continues to cor- 
respond with several of our men of science. As a farther 
proof of the authenticity of the production, they quote a 
passage from a letter of M. de Chateaubriand, who met Ali 
Bey at Alexandria; and who, in his usual style of amplifica- 
tion, describes this traveller as ‘le Turc le plus savant et le 
plus polt qui soit au monde.” 

To these circumstances, communicated in the preface, we 
are enabled to add a few particulars from intelligence which 
has reached us. | We understand that Ali Bey’s real name is 
Badia y Leblich ; that he is a Spaniard, born in 1766; that 
he was educated at the university of Valencia; that, havin 
acquired the Arabic language and familiarized himself with 
Mussulman usages, he undertook the journey now described in 
1862, with the tacit sanction of the Spanish government; 
and that, as it is said, he obtained from Godoy, who was'then 
all-powerful at that court, and who was so long known to the 
world by the unmerited title of Prince of the Peace, an 
engagement for an annuity to his wife and daughter in return 
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for the public benefit that might be expected from this 
expedition. 

Fortified by this important preliminary, and provided with 
the necessary stock of money, presents, and other, means. of 
travelling, Ali Bey (as we shall continue to call him) set out 
from the southern coast of Spain in June 1803. His pere- 
grinations occupied between four and five years, and embraced 
so wide a tract of country, comparatively little known, that we 
shall be more than usually copious in our report of them. 
The leading outlines of the book may be collected from the 
following divisions : 

I. Residence in the Morocco-dominions during two Years. 
Ro Voyage to Egypt, and Journey across that Country to 

ez. | 

III. Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

IV. Return by the Way of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Constantinople. 

Previously to the commencement of his journey to these 
resins of barbarism and superstition, the author had not only 
his assumed character, but also underwent a painful oper- 
ation, in order more effectually to eseape detection and to 
prove his adherence to the rites of Islamism. Any person 
travelling under the disguise of a Mohammedan, who neglect- 
ed this precaution, ao | find it impossible to maintain that 
denomination; since not only are questions repeatedly asked 
on this subject, but the frequent necessity of bathing and of 
ablutions would facilitate the discovery, if suspicion were once 
roused; and we may add that it is far from improbable that 
Horneman perished from not haying submitted to take this 
essential preliminary. — Assuming the Mussulman from the 
outset, Ali Bey begins with an invocation in Arabic, the first 
words of which may be translated, ‘ Praise to God, the 
mightiest, the immense.” He proceeds.to mention his passage 
across the straits of Gibraltar to Tangier, where he arrived on 
the following morning, and found himself in as different a 
world as if he had traversed a thousand miles of European 


ground. 


’ © Tangier, viewed from the sea-side, presents a pretty regular 
owe Its amphitheatrical situation; its whitened houses; those 
the Consuls, which are regularly built; the walls surrounding 
the town; the alcassdba, or the castle, built on a hill; and the 
hay, which is sufficiently spacious,’ and surrounded by hills, com- 
pose an interesting view; but as soon as we approach the inside 
of the town, the illusion ceases, and we and ourselves sur- 
rounded with every thing that characterizes the most disgusting 
wretchedness. 
| ‘ Except 


opted the dress and appearance necessary for the support of 
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* Except the principal street, which is rather large, and which 
_ from the gate on the sea crosses the town in an irregular manner 
from east to west, all the other streets are so crooked and narrow, 
that scarcely three persons can pass along them in a line. The 
houses are so low, that one may reach the tops of most of them 
with the hand. The roofs are all flat, and covered with lastér, 
Few of the houses have high tops. The dwellings of the Consuls 
have decent windows; but in those of the inhabitants we only see 
a few, not above a foot square in size, or sowie loop-holes, an 
inch or two in width, anda foot high. In some parts the principal 
street is badly paved; the rest is abandoned to simple nature, 
with enormous rocks, which they have not even taken the pains to 
smooth. 

‘ The walls which surround the town are in a state of total de- 
cay. They have both round and square towers ; and on the land- 
side they are surrounded by a large ditch, which is also in ruins. 


Trees are planted on its sides; and it is bordered with kitchen- 
gardens.’ 


Such is the present condition of a sea-port which was 
vaunted as so important an acquisition on the marriage of our 
Charles II. to a princess of Portugal, but which that sovereign 
found it expedient to relinquish towards the close of his reign; 
not from a conviction of the impolicy of a distant possession, 
but from the more direct reason of a deficiency of pecuniary 
means. It is amusing to observe the summary manner of 
administering justice in this part of the world; for it is a fact 
that no sooner is sentence pronounced than both plaintiff and 
defendant are literally drubbed out of court; a treatment 
which, whatever might be our indignation at the moment, is 
tender mercy compared to the endless delay of an English 
Chancery-suit. — Tangier has the advantage of good water, 
with an abundant spot} of fruit, bread, and other provisions. 
The great article of diet, both here and in other parts of the 


continent of Africa, is Couscoussou, of which the traveller gives 
this account : 


‘ The principal food of the inhabitants of all the kingdom of 
Morocco consists of a sort of paste called couscoussou ; it is made 
only of flour and water, kneaded to a hard paste, which is divided 
into small pieces of a cylindrical form as big as a finger ; these are 
afterwards reduced to grains, by slicing them, and by dividing 
them dexterously with the hands; they are then spread upon a 
napkin, and exposed to the sun or to the open air to be hardened. 
To boil this couscoussou, it is put with butter in a kind of pot, 
whose bottom is full of small holes. This pot is placed over a larger 
one, which the poor fill with water only, but the better sort add 
some meat and poultry. This double pot being placed before the 
fire, the steam which ascends from the lower one enters through 
the holes of the upper, and boils the couscoussou above. If = 
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be meat in the lower pot, it is served up. on a plate, surrounded 
and ype the couscoussou, sop spe Pegs a sort of 
pyramid, without any or soup ; the grains of the couscoussou 
are loose, and do not Sains : they: Fda of all sizes, from the 
smallness of oatmeal to the size of grains of rice. I look upon this 
dish as the best possible food for the people, for besides the ad- 
vantage of being easily procured and conveyed, it is also very 
nourishing, wholesome, and agreeable.’ 


Though this is the manner of preparing the dish according 
to the most refined mode of African cookery, the lower orders 
are obliged to have recourse to a simpler process, and make it 
by pouring a little water into a vessel that contains a small 

uantity of flour, shaking the whole gently; after which, 
the water sticks to the flour, and forms a number of globules 
or small balls. They then proceed to take out these globules, 
and repeat the operation till the whole of the flour is thus 
absorbed, when they complete the dish in the manner described 
in the extract. Along the coast of Guinea, the couscoussou is 
made of pounded millet, and dressed either in the steam of meat 
and poultry or with a strong soup composed of fish; pieces 
of boiled fish are then added, and constitute a dish which 
would not'be spurned at our best European tables. 

The Jews are found in considerable number in the Moorish 
dominions, and are the principal artisans at Tangier, though 
they appear to be still as badly treated there as in former ages. 


‘ The Jews in Morocco are in the most abject state of slavery; 
but at Tangier it is remarkable that they live intermingled with 
the Moors, without having any separate quarter, which is the case 
in all other places where the Mahometan religion prevails.’ —‘ When 
they meet a Mussulman of high rank, they are obliged to turn away 
hastily to a certain distance on the left of the road, to leave their 
sandals on the ground several paces off, and to put themselves into 
a most humble posture, their body entirely bent forward, till the 
Mussulman has passed to a great distance; if they hesitate to do 
this, or to dismount from their horse when they meet a Maho- 
metan, they are severely punished. I have often been obliged 
to restrain my soldiers or servants from beating these poor 
wretches, when they were not active enough in placing themselves 
in the humble attitude prescribed on them by the Mahometan 
tyranny. 

‘ Notwithstanding these inconveniencies, the Jews carry on a 
‘considerable trade at Morocco, and have even several times farmed 
the custom-house ; but it happens almost always that in the end 
they are plundered by the Moors, or by the government.’— 

‘ The Jewesses are in general pretty, and some of them even 
very handsome; it happens very often that they become the mis- 
tresses of the Moors, and this contributes sometimes to the dimi- 
nution of the hostility of the two hostile sects: these women in 
: general 
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general have a beautiful complexion. The Moorish women are 


_ generally of a dead white, like marble statues, either from their se- 


dentary life, or because, being always shut up, or closely wrapped 
when they walk out, their faces are scarcely ever exposed to the 
open air.’— 

‘ Morocco is said to contain about two thousand Jews, who all 
live in their quarter, and, of whatever age or sex they be, they 
dare not come into the town unless bare foot. They are treated 
with the utmbst contempt. Their dress is black and shabby, such 
as the Jews of Tangier. Their chief seems to be a good kind of 
man, he often came to me and was as miserably dressed as all the 
rest. Among the women of this religion who go into the streets 
with unveiled faces, I have seen some that were handsome, and even 
of great beauty. Most of them are of a fair complexion. Their 
rose and jasmin faces would charm Europeans; their delicate 
features are very expressive, and their eyes enchanting. These 
perfect beauties, worthy to serve as models to a Grecian sculptor, 
are treated with disdain, and, like all the others, obliged to walk bare 
foot, and to prostrate themselves before ugly negro women who 
live with the Mussulmen. The male infants of the Jews are also 
handsome, but as they grow up they get common, and the Jews of 
a certain age are all ugly. It is possible that the shocking slavery 
in which they live may cause this change in their countenances. 

‘ The Jews exercise several arts and professions. They are the 
only goldsmiths, tinmen, and taylors that are at Morocco. The 
Moors are the shoemakers, carpenters, masons, smiths, and Hhaik 
weavers. 


Ali Bey had soon an opportunity of being introduced to 
Muley Soliman, the Emperor or Sultan of Morocco; who 
happened to come to Tangier shortly after the arrival of the 
traveller. No sooner had he offered the customary presents 
than he was very kindly received, the Sultan oondeseindiha 
to make him read aloud to him, and even to correct his pro- 
nunciation of Arabic. A farther acquaintance led Ali Bey 
to shew his camera obscura to his Moorish inajesty, and to the | 
observation of two eclipses both foretold by Ali Bey; the result 
of all which was that, besides other presents, the Sultan gave 
him a large estate, of which we have not only a very prolix 
description but views and plans of the buildings belonging 


to it. 


‘ The Sultan, Muley Soliman, appeared to be about forty years 
old; he is tall and lusty; his countenance has the expression of 
kindness ; it was rather handsome, and not too brown ; it was dis- 
tinguished by large and lively eyes. He spoke fast, and compre- 
hended quickly. His dress was very simple, not to say plain, for 
he was slirn S wrapt up in a coarse Hhaik ; his gait was easy. He 
is Fakih or Bester in Law, and his education is entirely Mussulman. 
His court has no splendour. During all the time of his stay at 
Tangier he was always encamped to the west of the town in tents, ' 
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placed without any order; those of the Sultan were in the centre 
of a large and vacant space, surrounded with a parapet of painted 
cloth, representing a wall. In Muley Abdelmelek’s tent, which 
was very ample, there was no other furniture than two mattrasses, 
a large carpet, and a silver candlestick, with a lighted wax candle. 
Round each tent the horses and mules of its proprietor were fast- 
ened, and in the whole camp I saw only two camels. Notwith- 
standing the confusion and disorder of this camp, I calculated that 
it contained about six thousand men.’ 


The traveller’s chief patron at the Moorish court was 
Muley, Adsulem, the Sultan’s brother, the same whom Mr. 
Lempriere attended, and who made him so deficient a return 
for his services. In the work before us, he is described as 
generous and beneVolent; a contrast of character for which © 
we can account only by the altered tone which the same man 
is capable of assuming to a Christian and a Mohammedan. 

Kez is the most populous city in the dominions of Morocco, 
and was computed by Mr. Jackson, whose work we noticed 
some years ago, (M. R. Val. Ix.) to contain 380,000 inhabit- 
ants ; a’ number which is cut down at once to the half by Ali 
Bey, and which is stated, since a late visitation of the plague, to 
amount to only 100,000. Were we to express an opinion, 
we should. say that they in all probability never exceeded the 
last-mentioned amount; and that all statistical calculations 
under the Turkish or Moorish government are matters of 
mere conjecture, there being no public documents to correct 
the natural propensity to exaggeration. The streets of this 
antient city are dark and narrow; the houses high, and built, 
as in the rest of Morocco, chiefly of earth previously cut into 
squares, and stamped in wooden frames for the purpose. The 
principal public building is the mosque called El-Caroubin, 
which is large, and, for a Moorish structure, of considerable 
elegance; and it has a covered place for such.women as may 
chuse to participate in the public prayers ; a circumstance, says 
this traveller, that is ‘ unique, and peculiar to this building,’ 
Indeed, as the prophet has assigned no place in his paradise to 
this sex, it seems but just that they should be exempted from 
the obligation of frequenting public prayers. — This mosque 
has also a library, but it was in vain that Ali Bey searched 
there for the last Decades of Livy; and, had such a work 
ever been contained within its walls, it must long ago have 
been devoured by vermin, or have crumbled into dust. The: 
shops and markets of Fez are tolerably supplied, and, as a 
river runs past the city, water is so abundant that almost 
every house has its fountain. 

The credulity. of the people of Morocco is singularly exem- 

‘plified by the Siiowing anecdote of an occurrence at Fez: 
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‘. Phe baths are all the day open to the public. The men go 
there in the morning, and the women inthe evening. I went there 
generally at night and took the whole house to myself, in order to 
prevent interruption from strangers ; some friend and two of m 
servants usually accompanied me. The first time I went there, I 
observed that pails full of hot water were placed with symmetry in 
the corners of every room and cabinet. I asked the reason of this. 
“ Do not touch them, Sir,” answered all the people belonging to 
the bath; ‘‘ do not touch them !” — Why not ? — “ These pails are 
for the people below.”——Who are they ?—** The demons who come 
here to bathe themselves at night.” ’ 


A suitable counterpart took place some time afterward in 
the same city, (which we are to observe, en passant, contains 
the Sorbonne, or great theological school for the Morocco 


dominions, ) subsequently to Ali Bey’s prediction of an eclipse 
of the sun and of the moon. 


‘ The eclipse of the moon was little seen by the people, as the 
sky was covered with clouds; but what a frightful clamour was 
caused by the eclipse of the sun! The sky was perfectly clear, 
and the sun became dark in the middle of the day, and to such a 
degree, that hardly half an inch of the disc remained uncovered. 
The people ran through the streets, stunning the air with cries 
like madmen, The roofs and terraces of the ited were covered 
with people, and finally my house was so crowded, that from the 
door to the top of the house not a single spot was free. 

‘ The eclipse disappeared a little after noon. When I was at 
dinner the son of the Kadi came to speak to me, and with tears in 
his eyes, and a most piteous voice, told me that he had been sent 
by his father, who having lost the use of his limbs could not come 
himself, in order to enquire whether any thing else was to be feared, 
now that God had permitted them to get fafe through the eclipse. * 
I cheered the mind of this young man as well as I was able, and he 
retired at last easy and satisfied. 

‘It is impossible to convince these people that a man may know 
how to calculate astronomical events without being an astrologer or 
a prophet. I met every day with some people, who desired me to 
tell them their fortune, or to enable them to recover lost or stolen 
things; others wanted me to cure diseases, and some were modest 
enough to request only my prayers, or a small keep-sake.’ 


Ali Bey appears to have had with him a considerable stock 
of mathematical instruments, an electrical apparatus, and the 
camera obscura already mentioned. ‘These accompaniments, 
desirable as they are on many accounts, should be produced 
with caution, since they have more than once proved fatal to 
European travellers, not as temptations to robbery, but from 





‘ * An eclipse is looked upon im this country as a great 
misfortune.’ | 
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the inconceivable jealousy. and ignorance of the natives. Du 
Roule, the envoy from+France to Abyssinia, was furnished 
with an apparatus of this kind by the advice of De Maillet, 
the French consul at Cairo; and the possession of these in- 
struments was the principal cause of the tragical end of him 
and his suite at ‘Sennaar. Every appearance of knowlege 
above the comprehension of the illiterate natives subjects a 
traveller to suspicion and difficulty; and even Ali Bey, 
believed as he was to be a Mohammedan, found it often 
necessary to desist from measuring public buildings, and is 
thus prevented from answering for the accuracy of several of 
the plans that are engraved for his work. Had he persisted 
in taking the necessary measurement, he might have been 
suspected not of political treason but of magic, or of the 
project of discovering subterraneous treasures; notions which, 
however absurd, will cease to surprize us when we recall to 
mind the superstition of our own ancestors a few centuries 
ago, and the still existing credulity of many of our fellow- 
subjects in the sister-island, where it is not unusual for the 
lower orders to speak of Dean Swift as a great magician. 

Of all professions in the empire of Morocco, the most 
advantageous seems to be that of a Saint, which procures not 
only respect but wealth and power, if we may judge from the 
ensuing description. 


‘ The two greatest saints of all the empire of Morocco are Sidz 
Ali Benhamét, who resitles at Wazein, and Sidi Alarbi Benmate, who 
lives at Tedla. , 

‘ These two saints decide almost on the fate of the whole 
empire, as it is supposed that they attract the blessings of heaven 
on the country. The departments which they inhabit have no 
Pasha, ‘no Kaid or Governor of the Sultan; the inhabitants of 
them pay no kind of tribute, and are entirely ruled by those two 
saints under a kind of theocracy. The veneration which they en- 

_joy is so great, that upon occasions where they visit the provinces, 

the Governors take their orders and advice. They preach sub- 
mission to the Sultan, domestic peace, and the practice of virtue. 
They receive considerable presents and alms, and there is not a 
woman in the empire that would not seek an occasion to consult 
them when they come within reach. Upon such religious excur- 
sions, they are followed by a crowd of poor who sing the praises of 
Allah and of all holy personages. A number of armed men are 
continually in their retinue, and ready to defend the divine cause 
with their weapons. 

‘ I have already mentioned that this holiness is hereditary in 
some families : the father of Sidi Ali was a great saint; Sidi Aliis 
now as, much venerated, and his son Sidi Bentzami begins already 
to become so. As the toon Seg is the gift of heaven, these 
saints enjoy it in a most distinguished manner, for Sidi Ali keeps a 
number of negro women, and has a great many children. a 
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his lawful wives and his common concubines, Sidi Alarbi keeps 
eighteen young negro girls. 

‘ I had once the honour of an interview with Sidi Ali when he 
came to Morocco ; he quieted some scruples in my too delicate con- 
science. I made him a little present of about fifty pounds, and he 
returned me a lion’s skin, 6m which he had been in the habit of 
saying his prayers for thirteen years. — 

‘ Sidi Ali was about fifty years old. He had a round ruddy 
coloured face, lively eyes, and a small beard white as snow; he 
was of a low stature, full and well proportioned. His dress was 
always the same; it consisted of a kind of shirt or small white 
woollen caftan, a little turban, and a sort of Hhaik or light woollen 


cloth, which covered his head and hung down behind and on the 
sides like a small cloak.’ 


Leaving Fez, to proceed to the city of Morocco, the 
traveller passed through the sea-port of Rabat, now a small 
town, but formerly of considerable importance, having been 
the destined capital of the celebrated El-Mansur, known in 
our histories by the name of Almanzor. Even now the 
houses are better built, and on the whole of better appearance, 
than those of most towns in this very backward and uncivi- 
lized country. One of the mosques contains the tomb of 
El-Mansur, and is situated amid beautiful scenery. 


‘ The descent of the hill, at the foot of which this mosque is 
situated, is really romantic, from numerous cascades of bright 
water precipitating itself between rocks, amid rose-bushes, orange 
and lemon trees, and numberless aromatick flowers. After I left 
the mosque I took a walk in the orange-gardens which border the 
river ; they may with truth be called an earthly paradise. The 
trees, always covered with blossom and fruit, afford a delightful 
fragrance, and the most delicate refreshment, which, being within 
reach, may be enjoyed on the spot. These orange-trees are so 
thick, so large, and so tufted, that walking under them even in 
the middle of the day, they afford shelter against the effects of the 
sun, and I have found no where in Europe any gardens which have» 
afforded me so much delight as those of Rabat.’ 


What a contrast does this.smiling picture of verdure exhibit 
to the sandy plain in the neighbourhood of Mogador ! 


‘ The sandy plain into which we had come may with truth be 
called a little Sahara; the wind is there of a surprizing rapidity, 
and the sand so extremely fine, that it forms on the ground some 
waves, which look like those of the sea. These waves rise up 80 
fast, that in a very few hours a hill of about 20 to 30 feet high is 
transported from one place to another. I never thought it possible, 
and did not believe it till I was convinced of it by my own eyes. 
This transportation of these hills, however, does not take place all 
of a sudden, as is generally believed, and it is by no means capable 
of surprizing and burying a caravan which is on the march. It is 
easy to describe the manner in which this transposition of the ae 
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takes place: the wind sweeping continually from the surface the 
sand with an astonishing rapidity, the surface of the ground lowers 
every moment-; but the quantity of sand in the air increasing as 
quickly by successive waves, cannot support itself there, but 

in heaps, and forms a new hill, and,the place which it occupied 
before is level, and looks as if it hadibeen swept. It is necessary 
to guard the eyes and mouth against the quantity of sand which is 
always flving about in the air. — 

‘ The immensity, the swiftness, and the everlasting motion of 
these waves disturb the sight both of men and beasts, so that they 
are almost continually marching as if in the dark. The camel 
gives here a proof of his great superiority ; his long neck, perpendi- 
cularly erected, removes his head from the ground and from the 
thick part of the waves; his eyes are well defended by thick 
eye-lids, largely provided with hair, and which he keeps half shut; 
the construction of his feet, broad and cushion-like, prevents his 
treading deep into the sand; his long legs enable him to pass the 
same space with only half the number of steps of any other ani- 
mal, and therefore with less fatigue. These advantages give him 
a solid and easy gait on a ground where all other animals walk with 
slow, short, and uncertain steps, and in a tottering manner.’ 


Morocco, or as the Moors call it Marrgksh, the antient 
capitat of the empire, is now reduced from a considerable 
population to the limited number of 30,000 persons. With- 
out paying attention to the tradition which carries the com- 
putation of the inhabitants in former ages to several hundred 
thousand,’ a traveller has still the evidence of its pristine 
superiority in the extent of the walls, which must have oe- 
cupied a circuit of seven miles, now covered with ruins or 
converted into gardens. Nearly all the houses are built for 
defence, ahd the one which was allotted to Ali Bey looked 
more like a fortified castle than the dwelling of a pacific in- 
habitant. Each house has a court-yard, with galleries or 
corridors all round, containing a number of long and narrow 
rooms ; the mosques are very numerous, and several of them 
have considerable elegance of appearance. A large space is 
occupied by the palace, its gardens, its double mosque, and 
its square for the public audience of the Sultan; the circum- 
ference of the whole being not less than three miles. This 
city seems still to be on the decline, and will, in all probability, 
dwindle ere long into insignificance. : 


‘¢ The town of Morocco was formerly surrounded with gardens 
and plantations, which extended to a great distance. In order to 
water these gardens, the water was conducted from many thousands 
of fountains, which had their sources in the mountains of the Atlas, 
by conduits or open rivulets, or by some subterraneous aqueducts. 
Of ali these vast works there are nothing but ruins to be seen, and 
it is painful to observe the destruction of these numerous canals 
and the deserts which are now replacing a former fertile — pro- 
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ductive ground. There are, however, still some conduits remain- 
ing, which provide the necessary water, and furnish several gardens. 
The aqueduct which carries the water to Semelalia is so large, that 
when I ordered it to be cleaned the men walked in it to a great 
distance. This water is excellent.’— 

‘ The provisions are still cheaper at Morocco than at Tangier. 
This unfortunate town, partly destroyed by wars and partly by 
the plague, is without any trade. Arts and sciences are entirely 
out of the question, as there is hardly a school of any note. It 
would be impossible to believe such an astonishing and rapid de- 
cline, if it were not proved by its large walls, its immense masses 
of ruins, the great number of conduits become useless, and its vast 
church-yards.’ 


Among other acts of munificence, the Sultan made Ali Bey 
a present of two females, the one fair, the other of the African 
dye; though the traveller persisted long in declining to 
receive them, and did not acquiese till after repeated solicita- 
iion from his patron, Muley Adsulem. Even then he did not 
visit them till the eve of, his departure from Morocco; when, 
with a most lamentable want of gallantry, he proposed to 
them coolly the alternative of remaining where they were, or 
of travelling with him. How these ladies should, after such 
repeated marks of indifference, have decided for the latter, we 
must confess ourselves unable to explain: but it does not ap- 
pear that they accompanied their new master beyond the 
Moorish dominions, since he embarked, as we shal! see pre- 
sently, without any suite. 

The Emperor appears (p. 170.) to have spared no pains to 
prevail on Ali Bey to take up his definitive abode in the 
Moorish dominions; and his brother Muley Adsulem joined 
in the same intreaty: but, when they found their guest in- 
fiexible, they forbore to take his determination’ in bad part, 
and even made fresh additions to their presents. On passing 
the desert on the way to Larisch, the port of embarkation, he 
was in the most imminent danger of perishing, with all his 
attendants, in consequence of their having neglected to supply 
themselves with water previously to their entering on this 
dreary tract. Fortunately, however, the alarm of an attack from 
an imaginary enemy had induced the persons composing a large 
caravan to turn aside from their intended route, and to direct 
their steps to the spot on which Ali Bey and his companions 
were extended senseless and expiring on the ground. Relief 
being thus unexpectedly and critically obtained, Ali Bey was 
enabled to proceed, and arrived at his port of embarkation. 
Here it was that he first had reason to complain of the 
Moorish government. He had intended to take shipping at 
Tangier, but was conducted by the Sultan’s orders to Larisch 
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or Laraisch, a small sea-port on the north-west coast of the 
empire, where he was received by the Pacha with respect, but 
separated from his suite at the moment of embarking, and 
obliged to proceed to sea alone. This mortification had a 
great effect on his spirits, and gives rise to the most vehement 
complaints; for which, after all, we can see no great found- 
ation, although certainly a mysterious contrast is evident 
between the former overflow of kindness from the Sultan and 
his peremptory orders at the time of departure. 

Observations on Morocco. — The revenue of the Emperor of 
Morocco is computed (p. 175.) at a million sterling, though 
we much question whether half the sum finds its way into the 
imperial treasury, the Moors being, to all appearance, as far 
behind-hand in finance as in tactics. In the latter, they have 
one uniform plan, viz. that of riding up till within two or 
three hundred yards of the enemy, when they fire off their 
musquets, stop their horses, and gallop away with great speed ; 
after which, when beyond the reach of the enemy’s fire, they 
load and return to the charge. If the enemy gives way, dr 
exhibits signs of fear, they venture to push: iiredindn; but, 
if attacked, man to man, with the sabre, we may safely con- 
sider their resistance as likely to be very short, since they are. 
obliged to hold both bridle and gun in one hand, if they use 
the sword with the other. The latter they avoid to the last 
moment, preferring to rely on the swiftness of the attack and 
retreat, and on a dexterous use of the musquet. _ 

It is a curious fact that tea has superseded coffee in certain 
parts of Africa; and the present traveller. asserts that more tea 
is used in Morocco by some classes of the population than 
even in England: it is taken at all hours of the day, very 
strong, without milk, but by no means ae which, 
as well as the -tea, is imported from England by way of 
Gibraltar. 

With regard to climate, the vicinity of the immense ridge 
of Atlas has the effect of moderating the heat in Morocco; of 
which the temperature, warm as it is, will appear from the 
subsequent extract to be considerably lower than. we should 
expect in lat. 32° or 33°. 

‘ Middle of May, the pomegranate-trecs were in full blossom. 

‘ End of May, apricots were in abundance. 


‘ Towards the end of June, the fig-season began, and lasted-to 
the middle of August. 

‘ In July, we had quantities of melons and water-melons. 

‘ In May, the date and olive trees were in full blossom. 

‘ Towards the end of August, the first dates of Taffilet were to 
be seen. 

‘ In the middle of August, the market-places were stocked with 


enormous quantities of grapes. 
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. © In Juneand July; the pompions, pimento, and other vegetables 
were abundant. 

‘ In the month of May, they cropped barley. 

‘ In June and July, wheat.’ 


It is now time to say a'few words on the relative merits of 
Ali Bey and of those who preceded him in a survey of the 
Moorish and Arabian territories. Of these precursors, 
Windhus, Lancelot Addison, and Shaw, occur more immedi- 
sitely to our recollection; and when we consider that the 
visited Morocco openly in the character of Christians, and 
found their career of observation frequently checked by the 
suspicion of the natives, we must be slow in assigning to the 
present author a superiority over them and their successors, 
Lempriere and Jackson. Travellers of so remote a date as the 
first mentioned are necessarily inferior in point of style to 
those of the present day, but their narratives display a fund 
of anecdote and an appearance of candour which still give 
them a title to attentive consideration. These remarks are 
applicable also to Pitts, who was an involuntary renegado, 
and who supplies a good though now forgotten account of 
the ceremonies of Mecca; and we would gladly extend the 
encomium to Pellow, who, though accused of borrowing oc- 
casionally from Windhus and Addison, is in our opinion still 
intitled to attention, his narrative being for the most part a 
faithful record of all that he saw and experienced. While, 
therefore, we admit that the work before us contains no in- 
considerable stock of information about Morocco, we cannot 
help adding that it by no means supersedes previous per- 
formances, and that it even does not fulfil our expectations 
from a traveller who was admitted to an unreserved observ- 
ation of the usages of the country, and was exempt from 
the varions disadvantages of his predecessors. 

Discoveries in the Interior of Africa. —This subject is often 
mentioned by Ali Bey in the course of his first volume, and 
seems to have occupied his imagination so strongly that we 
regret that he did not attempt a journey to the almost up- 
known region of Tombuctoo, instead of a pilgrimage in the 
comparatively well ascertained track of Mecca. With the 
advantages which he possessed in a knowlege of the language, 
in familiarity with the local customs, and, above all, in passing 
for a bona fide Mohammedan, the enterprize would have been 
divested of half its danger, while it would have afforded him 
a much stronger basis of reputation with the public. Instead 
of the satisfactory result of personal observation with re 
to the interior of Africa, we are presented with nothing but 
indistinct 
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indistinet and uncertain rumours, of which a specimen will be 
found in the following paragraphs: 


‘ A Talbe of the name of Sidi- Amkeshet paid me one day a visit, 
and as we were accidentally conversing on the interior of Africa, 
he addressed to me the following discourse : 

«« Frequently caravans set out from the provinces of Sus and 
Tafilet, and cross the Grgat Desert in about two months, to go to 
Ghana and Tombouctou. 

«« There are, in the interior of Africa, two rivers, which both 
have the name of Nile; the one passes Cairo and Alexandria, the 
other takes its direction to Tombouctou. 

‘ « These two rivers issue from a lake in the mountains of the 


Moon (Djebel Kamar). The: river which goes to Tombouctou- 


does not reach the sea, but loses itself in another lake. The moun- 
tains of the Moon derive their name from the circumstance, that at 
every lunation they take successively the colours of a crown or of 
a lunary rain-bow. 

¢¢¢ ‘Travelling from Morocco to the shores of the Nile of Tom- 
bouctou is as safe as in the middle of a town,’even though you 
should be loaded with gold; but on the other side of the river 
there is no justice nor safety, because it is inhabited by nations 
of very different character. ‘This river contains the fierce animals 
called Tzemsah, which devour men.” 

‘ He pointed out with his hand the direction of the courses of 
these two Niles; ‘‘ that of Cairo,” said he, ‘‘ runs towards the East;” 
and the other, of Tombouctou, replied I, does that run towards 
the West? ‘* Yes, Seignior,” said he immediately, ‘ towards 
the West.” | 

‘ How is it possible to reconcile so great a contradiction? Al] 
that I heard, proved to me that the trade between the southern 
countries of Morocco and Tombouctou is very active and conti- 
nual; it is, therefore, impossible that these people should be mis- 
taken or uncertain about the course of the Nile of Tombouctou, as 
thousands of the inhabitants of Morocco are perpetually seeing it. 
They all say that this river runs towards the West; at the same 
time Mungo Park assures us that he saw it flowing towards the 
East. What must we conclude? Giving to Mungo Park all the 
credit which he deserves, we must say that there passes to Tom- 
bouctou, towards the West, another river, which as yet we do not 
know, and which these people confound with the great: western 
Nile, or Joliba, discovered by Mungo Park, who indeed declares 
that this river does not pass actually by Tombouctou.’ 


In a subsequent part of the volume (chapter 19.), we are 
* entertained with a fanciful dissertation on the position of the 
antient Atlantis, and with the new theory of a Mediter- 
ranean sea in the interior of Africa. ‘The former is altogether 
undeserving of notice, but in support of the latter we have the 
relation received by Ali Bey from a fellow-passenger in the 
vessel from Larisch to Tripoli, who had reited several years 
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in a mercantile capacity in the city which at present excites so 
strongly the curiosity of our countrymen. * 


¢«¢ Tombut is a large town, very trading, and inhabited by 
Moors and Negroes. 

‘« The reigning family at Tombut is descended from an Em- 
peror of Morocco, who had made an excursion into that country ; 
and whose name is very much respected there. 

¢« Buhlal enjoyed far more liberty at Tombut‘than at Morocco. 
He kept a great number of negro women, whom he took, turned 
off, or exchanged to his liking and whims; his constitution had 
suffered somewhat, and he had now and then caught several 
diseases. 

‘« Tombut is at the same distance from the Nile-Abid (or the 
Nile of the Negroes or mige ) as Fez is from Wad Sebu; that is 
to say, about three English miles. 

¢« This river flows towards the east. 

‘« The Nile-Abid is very large ; every year in the rainy season 
it passes over its bed and inundates the country like the Nile in 
Egypt, and appears then like an arm of the sea. 

‘«* The Negroes navigate this river in barks of a very singular 
construction ; they are made without the aid of any nail, and only 
joined with small cords of the palm-tree. 

‘« Each of these barks is capable of transporting the weight of 
five hundred burthens of a camel, either in salt, corn, or other 
provisions. 

‘<¢ These barks are steered without.sails and without oars. In 
order to keep them a-going, several men, proportionate in number 
to the size of a bark, sit down on the two sides of the forepart, 
and putting along pole to the ground of the river in order to 
push off in one jerk, make the bark advance. This manner of na- 
vigating being still in the state of its first childhood, obliged them 
to keep close to the shore. 

‘« The Nile-Abid takes its direction towards the interior part 
of Africa, where it forms a vast sea which has no communication 
with other seas, In this sea the barks of the negroes navigate 
forty-eight days from one shore to the other, and always without 
being able to perceive the opposite coast. 

‘« The most common objects of trade on this sea are salt and 
corn, as the interior part contains some very populous countries 
which are deficient in these articles. 

‘« It is said that this sea is in comexion with the Nile of 
Egypt; but nothing positive can be ascertained in favour of this 
supposition. 

‘ s¢ It is also said, that Houssa, to the east of Tombut, is a very 
large, By and civilized city.” 

‘ Buhlal, in giving me the above information, spoke Arabic to 
me, and always made use of the word Bahar. I asked him to ex- 





* The reader may compare these passages with the account 
extracted from the Narrative of Robert Adams, the shipwrecked 
sailor, in our Number for January last. 
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plain to me the sense in which he was taking this word. He told 
me several times that he meant a sea of several days’ voyage across, 
either in its length or its breadth, and resembling that on which we 
then were navigating (this was the Mediterranean). 

__ ‘ This information removes all doubts on the existence of an 
interior or African Caspian-sea, which Buhlal was always calli 
Bahar Sudan or Nigritian Sea; and this fact the reader will remar 
corresponds with the reasoning which I had made on physical cal- 
culations. If objections should be yet started to the opinion, I 
must leave it to future travellers to give the answer. *’ 


Tripoli. — Ali Bey is certainly a very fortunate traveller, . 


since, according to his own account, he succeeds in captivating 
the esteem of all whom he visits. The people, whether in 
Morocco, Barbary, or Arabia, run out in crowds to welcome 
him; and the Pacha of Tripoli, though assailed by some 
unfavourable representations from a concealed quarter, re- 
ceived. him with open arms. 


‘ Tripoli in Barbary is named by the natives Tarables. ‘This 
town is much handsomer than any in the kingdom of Morocco. It 
- situated on the sea-shore, and its streets are straight and pretty 

arge. 

é Its houses are regular, well built, and are almost all of 2 
dazzling white ; the architecture approaches more to the European 
than the Arabian style ; the gates are generally in the Tuscan style. 
The stone columns, and the arches of the courts, are of a round 
form, whereas those of Morocco are pointed. It is very common 
te see stone buildings; and even marble is employed for the con- 
struction of the courts, gates, stairs, and mosques. The houses 
have windows towards the streets, which is not the case at Mo- 
rocco, but they are always shut with very close blinds.’— 

‘ There are neither springs nor rivers in Tripoli. The inha- 
bitants are obliged to drink rain water, which they preserve in 
cisterns, attached to every house; for their baths, ablutions, and 
other uses, they employ brackish water, which they take from 
wells. 





‘ * Some years after Ali Bey had made his researches on 
the interior sea of Africa, Mr. Jackson, British Vice-Consul in 
Mogador, published that the inhabitants of Tombuctu had told 
him, that “ at a distance of fifteen days’ journey east of this place 
there was a vast lake called Bahar Sudan, or Sea of Sudan;”’ but 
he does not give any other information of this sea, having confined 
his researches only to the inhabitants of the coasts. We are dis- 
posed to believe that these researches are more exact than those 
which he has made on the kingdom of Morocco. There is a striking 
coincidence in the locality which he gives to this sea. He states 
it to be fifteen days’ journey east of Tombuctu, that is to say, a 
little more than two hundred miles, which, being about fifteen 
miles a day of a camel's em corresponds exactly with Alt 
Bey’s calculation. — Note of the Parisian Editor.’ a 
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© The plague has much diminished the population of Tripoli, and 
has often carried off whole families. There are still some houses 
which have been abandoned, or destroyed on account of this 
scourge. 

‘ The whole number of the inhabitants may be estimated at 
about twelve or fifteen thousand souls; the population consists of 
Moors, Turks, and Jews. — 

' € Society is much more free and easy than at Morocco. The 
European Consuls came often to pay me visits, and no body cared 
about it. European renegadoes are advanced to places, and ma 

obtain the highest rank. The Admiral or Chief of the whole Tri- 


politan marine is an English renegado, who has married a relation 


of the Pasha’s. The Christian slaves are well treated; they are 


permitted to serve any body, on condition of giving part of the 
profits to Government.’ 


From Tripoli, the traveller embarked for Alexandria, but 
was driven by contrary winds and the ignorance of the master 
of the ship first to the coast of the Morea and eventually to 
Cyprus, where he landed and passed a couple of months. 
This time was employed in a survey of the relics of antiquity 
throughout the island, and, by reviving the classical recollec- 
tions of the reader, affords a very pleasing episode in a long 
description of the monotonous characteristics of Moors and 
Arabs. 

. Cyprus, and the antient Cythera. — The spots celebrated in 
poetry as the resort of the goddess of Love, such as the vale 
of Cythera and the Idalian groves, will scarcely be found, on 
an actual visit, to answer the expectation of the enraptured 
readers of these romantic descriptions. It has long been re- 
marked that a certain degree of distance and eiateniie is 
necessary to the object of poetic delineation, whether it relates 
to local imagery or to historical narrative: —hence the predi- 
lection for the days of Agamemnon, for the exploits of Her- 
cules, and the still more mysterious tradition of the Argonautic 
expedition; and hence also the exalted descriptions of the 
grandeur of Thebes in Egypt, the beauty of the vale of ‘Tempé, 
and the vaunted charms of the regions to which we are now 
about to allude. We are far, however, from casting, like the 
merciless Bryant, the veil of doubt over the whole of these 
delightful recollections; since, wherever the investigation of 
travellers has led to an actual survey of a celebrated spot, it 
has proved the existence of a certain measure of truth in the 
classical records of antiquity. Of this fact we shall soon have 
occasion to give our readers a pleasing proof with regard to the 
vale of Tempé; a portion of which, when visited in spring or 
in summer, is described by Dr. Clarke in the fourth volume 
of his travels as replete with beautiful scehery. Cythera, in 
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like manner, must have possessed considerable attraction ir 
the better days of Greece, as it is still a verdant spot of three 
miles in length and two in breadth, watered by two rivulets 
rising from five copious fountains at the extremity of the 
vale, and capable of distributing a supply of water over almost 
the whole surface. Mulberry-trees, olives, and various veget- 
ables, are spread over this little tract; which, if not particu- 
larly fertile or picturesque, possesses a strong local attraction 
from the drought and: barrenness of the adjacent hills. The 
water, having here so short a course from its:source,. is light 
and transparent, and in summer extremely cool. At some 
distance, on a very high situation, are the remains of what is 
called the Queen’s Palace, a ruin of considerable extent and 
antiquity, and which appears never to have been described by 
a classical traveller.. We shall therefore await the conjectures 
of some future investigator among our countrymen regarding 
its probable origin; Ali Bey being quite a Frenchman in. 
these matters, and either converting at once all the circum- 
stances observed by him to a favourite theory, or divesting 
himself of the trouble of research in ¢oto, by declaring them 
to belong to a ‘ date prior to the existence of history.’ 

Idalia is now a deserted village, situated in a valley sur- 
rounded by barren hills, with nothing to indicate its former 
werdure and freshness except a few trees and gardens. 
Another disappointment, equally grievous to the traveller, 
was the decay of beauty among the females of this once famed. 
region. Still, however, he pursued his researches with 
unabated perseverance, until he reached the site of Paphos, 
where, if the country did not excite admiration, his curiosity. 
was rewarded by discoveries of another kind. 


‘ In approaching the ancient Paphos, I perceived nothing but 
some detached and isolated rocks in the plain; but what was my 
surprise, when, upon examining them, I discovered that the inside 
of each was excavated with the greatest regularity, and that they 
formed habitable houses ; my astonishment encreased, when I found 
under ground the image of a tower, entirely hollowed in the rock. 
The ceilings of the apartments in these subterranean houses were 
hewn in low vaults, but there were some that were not arched ; 
the walls well polished, perpendicular, and at right angles. Some 
of these edifices have the appearance of a palace, with courts, 
galleries, columns, pilasters, and all the elegance of architectura! 
ornaments that can be imagined. The whole glitters with the 
same beauty as gilding, the polish being completely perfect, not- 
withstanding such a great lapse of time. When this effort of man 
is considered, it produces a feeling of veneration for the con- 

, structors of a system of works, which appears antecedent to books 
and medals of the highest antiquity. The rock, in which the _. 
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fices ate, is composed of a yellowish white calcareous sandy stone, 
with a small grain, forming oblique horizontal layers. 

‘ In one of the excavations some columns are broken, and the 
capitals remain fixed to the architrave, because they form one 
body with the cornice. It is a surprising spectacle. 

‘ The vast extent of these ruins gives birth to the idea that 
many interesting objects might. be found, if well directed re- 
searches were undertaken, as at Herculaneum and Pompeii. The 


antiquity of these two latter cities is not so great as that of ancient 
Paphos. 


‘ The tradition that this place and Ieroschipos were the abode 
of Aphroditis, or Venus, is too well founded to be shaken by 
doubt ; and these vast caverns support the idea of the mysterious 
initiations of the goddess.’ 


Ali Bey cannot take leave of this subject without founding 
on it a theory of the existence of a Venus or potent female 
sovereign in former ages, who must have been a different 
personage from the goddess of love. This is too visionary ; 
and we turn with some impatience to the part of the chapter 
that treats of the actual condition of the Greek population of 
Cyprus. Its amount is computed at nearly 100,000 persons, 
who are said to enjoy a greater share of freedom than most of 
their brethren under the Turkish yoke. Their ecclesiastical 
head is altogether independent of the archbishop or patriarch 
of Constantinople, and possesses a respectable income, with 
considerable influence among his flock. — From Cyprus, Ali 
Bey proceeded to Alexandria, where he remained, partly for 
the sake of his health, but more on account of the season, 
during five months. In the autumn (1806) he proceeded up 
the Nile to Cairo, and in his report of that capital expresses 
himself’in terms much Jess unfavourable than the majority 
of travellers; alleging that many of the inconveniences stated 
by Europeans are owing to their pertinaciously retaining the 
dress of their country, and neglecting to conform to the habits 
of those among whom they resided. 


‘ Several Christian travellers have represented the streets of 
Cairo as being extremely dirty, and of a dull appearance. I can 
certify that I have seen few cities in Europe whose streets were 
cleaner. The ground is extremely soft, without stones, and ap- 
pears like a watered walk. If there are some streets narrow, 
there is a much greater number broad, although all of them 
appear narrower than they really are, on account of the projec- 
tion of the first floors over the streets, as at Alexandria, which 
advance so far, that in some narrow streets they are only a few 
inches distant from the houses in front of them. Notwithstanding, 
this form of the streets, in a country so hot, is very agreeable. 
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‘ Far from the streets of Cairo exhibiting a dull appearance, 
they present as gay and agreeable a view as those of the large 
cities of Europe, on account~of the number of shops and ware- 
houses, and the immense multitude of people who parade them at 
every moment. The quarter of the Franks, or Europeans, situ- 
ated in a hollow, is solitary, and separated from the great com- 
merce, which may have given rise to this description, I do not 
deny that the abode of the Europeans at Cairo is disagreeable to 
‘ them, shut up as they are in their quarter, and obstinately perse- 
vering in preserving the costume and the manners of their country. 
When they go out the natives stare at them; and they walk as if 
they were scared. Can the Arabs be reproached for this conduct, 
when at London, the civilized English may be seen doing the same 
thing, and insulting the poor stranger who may present himself in 
a coat two fingers Ieawt. or shorter than their own? 

‘ It is said that the summer is very hot at Cairo; but the heat 
ought to be very temperate, on account of the form of the streets 
_ and houses. The roofs of the rooms have very large apertures, to 
produce a current of air. I found the autumn cool, and expe- 
rienced even so sensible a cold, that I shivered as much as when I 
was at London at the same season. I had been already fore- 
warned of the coolness of the nights in the desert ; I therefore 
prepared myself accordingly.’ 


When treating of Alexandria and Cairo, the author takes 
occasion to call in question the accuracy of Mr. Brown, the 
traveller to Darfour, and concludes his remarks by saying, 
‘I would gladly think ard hope that his travels into the 
interior of Africa do not contain the same maccuracies which 
are apparent in regard to Egypt.’ We are disposed, we con- 
fess, to join in these animadversions on the inaccuracy of 
Mr. Brown, who deserves the less indulgence from having 
shewn so great a disposition to search out and expose errors 
in his adventurous predecessor, Bruce. Recent visits, both 
to Abyssinia and Nubia, have tended to throw much addi- 
tional light on the.long disputed point whether Bruce’s book 
did or did not deserve the public confidence ; and the result is 
a confirmation of the opinion which we ventured to express in 
the outset, viz. that it contained no inconsiderable number of 
mistakes and exaggerations, without meriting the indiscri- 
miinate condemnation ‘urged against it by several vehement 
critics, and still more without discovering the slightest inten- 
tion of voluntary deception. This qualified censure appears 
to us confirmed by the admissions of that traveller’s biographer, 
the late Mr. Murray (M. R. Vol. lx.); by the observations of 
Mr. Salt in his first visit to Abyssinia (M. R.Vol. xii. p. 23 1-); 
and even by the second expedition of the latter, (M. R. Ixxv. 
Ixxvi.) though certainly not undertaken in a spirit of amity 
towards Bruce. When we find repeated misconceptions and 
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even misrepresentations in the tours of those of our country- 
men who visit France, we need not be surprized at the occur- 
rence of a variety of similar errors in Bruce; particularly as 
his work was composed several years after he had completed 
his peregrinations, and, unfortunately, with too little reference 
to the dates and facts recorded in his journal. 

We must now suspend the course of our observations on 
Ali Bey, having brought him to the conclusion of his first 
volume, and even entered on the second ; and having a variety 
of matter in reserve relative to the latter, which contains his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and his return by way of Cairo, Jerusa- 
lem, and Aleppo, to Constantinople. 


[ To be continued. | 
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Art. II. Moral Odes of Horace, translated. Crown 8vo. pp. 56. 
3s. 6d.sewed. Murray. 1816. 


Gvcz is the internal evidence to be deduced from the tone 
and style of the author of this elegant little production, 
that we cannot hesitate in assigning it to the same hand 
which we have been pleased to recognize in several correct 
and scholarlike efforts. We will venture, then, to attribute 
the ‘Moral Odes of Horace, translated,’ to the author of 
‘“‘ The Dissertation on Virgil’s fourth Eclogue ;” and to say that 
they add another flower to the classical garland which Mr. 
Penn has been patiently preparing for the recreation and 
the ornament of his maturer years, 

In the ‘ Prefatory Remarks,’ the author states that his 
design, in these extracts from Horace, ‘was to endeavour 
to transmit to the English reader, with some little force and 
much fidelity, the moral point of the original poems, without 
any attempt to follow, much less to copy, the unattainable 
graces of their poetry; an attempt, which must ever be 
attended with the sure effect of enfeebling and blunting their 
moral force. We cannot help thinking that this account is 
more modest than it needed to have been; and we are far 
from allowing that ‘an attempt to follow the unattainable 
graces of the poetry’ of these Odes ‘ must ever be attended with 
the sure effect of enfeebling and blunting their moral force.’ 
Dryden and some few others, in passages of these Odes, have 
snatched all the grace as well as all the force of the original ; 
and, with regard to the Satires and Epistles of Horace, Pope 
has, perhaps, at times even surpassed the elegance and 
propriety of his prototype. We would not, however, lose this 
opportunity of urging on our scholars and translators the 
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expediency of filling up, with all due speed, that disgraceful 
éhasm in our literature, which is occasioned by the want 
af a complete poetical version of Horace.. That so many 
inferior writers have been adequately translated, while this 
prince of good sense, genuine poetry, and appropriate expres- 
sion, even yet finds his best representative, on the whole, in 
Francis !! is a phenomenon neither pleasant nor flattering for 
the consideration of any Englishman of literary taste, in the 
nineteenth century. To proceed with Mr. Penn: 


‘€ Tn the Odés which are here assembled, Horace has, as it 
were, deposited those great and exalted principles, and those wise 
practical reflections, which he variously intersperses among his 
other Odes. In the latter we perceive, as the occasions prompted 
him, the patriot, the subject, the friend, the scholar, or the con- 
vivial companion ; but in these, we see the man ; we discern the 
native tone and texture of his thoughts, and the centre towards 
which they habitually gravitated, when he was left to himself, and 
was not called out to assume any of those particular characters. 
Without viewing these Odes in conjunction and continuity, we 
can hardly do justice to Horace’s mind, or duly appreciate its 
moral quality. That the wit, the cheerfulness, the vivacity and 
various talent which he possessed, encouraged by the favour and 
admiration of his contemporaries, should have seduced him in his 
younger days into the lax notions of the Epicureans, is not sur- 

rising ; but those qualities were amply counteracted, by a quick 
sensibility and decided devotion to the excellence of truth, where- 
ever he could discern it; by a sagacity and alacrity of judgment, 
a right-headedness, equalled by few, and surpassed by none; by an 
innate rectitude of heart, and a lofty and independent spirit ; and 
it was natural that these latter qualities should restrict him, by 
degrees, in his Epicurean latitude, in proportion as the experience 
of life supplied him with materials for their exercise. Accord- 
ingly, in the first of the following Odes, his ingenuous nature, 
forcibly excited to religious awe by some solemn public visitation, 
renounced, formally and openly, the presumptuous and impious 
schools of the Epicureans and sceptics; and the Odes which 
succeed, composed at different and distant intervals throughout 
his manhood, completely establish the earnestness and sincerity 
with which that renunciation was made.’ 


We cannot pursue the author into his refutation of the 
arguments, or rather the assertions, adduced by Dacier, to 
disprove the sincerity of Horace in the renunciation here 
mentioned. ‘The ingenious, but far from judicious, French 
critic has taken a superficial view of the noble nature and 
disposition of the Roman poet. He has been unable to per- 
ceive through his convivial and voluptuous propensities, that 
fund of pone sense and principle in which Horace certainly 
abounds ; and which, with the aids of a better religion, have 
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enabled so many later libertines to recover their lost charac- 
<er, and to become virtuous and honourable members @& 
society. That this would have been the happier fate of 
‘Horace in another age, we have every right to indulge an 
idea: such as he was, we have still great reason to admire 
the resolution and the wisdom which mingled so much of 

with the evil; and which, at all events, ought to set him far 
above the low suspicion of being ironical in his promises and 
professions of amendment. Still, differing as we do from 
Dacier, we cannot allow that Mr. Penn has quite established 
his whole argument. The sincerity of Horace in his intended 
reformation he has, we think, sufficiently proved, if, indeed, 
it required proof to a serious and candid examiner: but the 
final success of the well-meaning poet, his consistency and 
uniformity even of belief, and most certainly of practice, 
may be doubted. To omit other testimonies to the sound- 
ness of this opinion, — an opinion so likely to be true, 
and therefore coming to us recommended by attractions pre- 
vious to its peculiar evidence, — we would call the attention 
of our readers and Mr. Penn to the first Epistle of Horace; 
written, as it appears by the commencement, in the niost 
grave and confidential tone, to his friend Meecenas. The 
passage to which we particularly allude begins at line 7. 


“S Est mihi purgatam crebro qui personet aurem;” 
and goes down to line 27. 
“© Restart ut his ego me ipse regam solerque elementis.” 


Here this interesting poet, now advanced in age, in a manner 
which we do not perhaps exaggerate by calling it pathetic, 
deplores the delay, whether compulsory or voluntary, in his 
fixing en those studies and those rules of conduct which alone 
are useful to every age; 


“© Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, que spem 
Consiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter,” &c. 
and that these good purposes were still impeded, we see too 
plainly at the end of the passage, already quoted; Restat, &c. 
That his philosophical faith continued in this state of uncer- 
tainty, as well as his moral conduct,— that the whole man was 
yet at times wavering,— we have a strong proof in lines 18. 
and 19. 
“© Nunc in Aristeppi furtim precepta relabor, 
Et mihi res, non me rebus, submittere conor.” 


What these precepts of Aristippus were is too well known for 
the credit of Horace in still occasionally relapsing into them. 
Cicero will describe them in a few words: ‘ Aristippus, quasi 
znimum nullum habeamus, i#@ corpus solum tuetur.” No:— 
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we fear that the creed of Horace cannot, even by so acute 
gnd able a reasoner as Mr. Penn, be placed on firm and last- 
ing foundations; and those Moral Oases, which are scattered 
throughout his Odes, are rather to be viewed as the 
struggles of a nuble mind for consistency, than as the testi- 
monies of its having attained that perhaps inaccessible point, 
when considered with reference to heathen knowlege and 
heathen virtue. The fine lines of Claudian, descriptive of the 
vacillations of his faith, examined in conjunction with several 
of the contradictory passages in Cicero alone, would fairly 
represent the state in which the Pagan intellect seems to have 
been unhappily placed in relation to the most important of 
all subjects : — but we must abstain at present from such in- 
quiries, and briefly express our difference in opinion with 
Mr. Penn. He considers the morality of Horace to shed a 
clear and steady light on his writings from the period on 
which he fixes for the poet’s reformation : — we conceive the 
generous poet to have been yet too often bewildered and tost 
about in the ocean of darkness and corruption, while his bark 
was occasionally enlightened by his good genius ; who strove 
to prevent the beacon-light on the shore from being wholly 
extinguished in the winds and waves that assailed it. 

In the subjoined passage, we not only coincide with the 
author in sentiment, but we admire his mode of urging his 
sound and sensible opinions: 


‘ The morality of Horace, like that of the other great and good 
minds of Heathen antiquity, is far from being unimportant or 
superfluous to the Christian world. It is emimently calculated 
‘* to. provoke it to emulation.” When we remark the sublimity and 
purity of moral principle to which their minds were able to attain, 
even under the inferior lights and sanctions which they could 
derive from their religion; and when we compare those lights 
and sanctions with the high privileges we enjoy in this particular ; 
it is natural for truth and ingenuousness to inquire, whether we 
surpass those heathens in moral wisdom and energy, in any degree 
proportioned to the superiority of our religious advantages ; whe- 
ther, after we have read these poems of Horace, (for example, ) 
we are conscious, that the moral tendency and elevation of our 
minds habitually transcend his, as much as we are sure our blessed 
religion transcends that which alone-he had to guide him? If we 
should feel that this is not the case; if, on the contrary, we should 
be sensible that we are not even his equals, on the simple com- 
parison of man with man, we then should fall much below our 
requisite standard ; and the reflection would become most serious. 
For there is no maxim of eternal equity to which the mind 
yields a more ready and entire assent than this: ‘“ Unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be much required ; and to whom men 
have committed much, of them they will ask the more.” 


¢ Horace 
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© Horace has left us a picture of the social hours at his Sabine 


villa, which may well! claim the attention of our own polishedy 
Christian age. ) 


«¢ O, evenings, and meals divine! 
When friends around my board recline ; 
And every guest is left at ease 
To drink the portion he may please, 
Exempt from rude, licentious force. 
Then follows various discourse. 
Not of our neighbours’ fame we tell ;— 
If Lepos dances ill or well :— 
But, points that to each bosom go, 
And ’tis reproachful not to know. 
If wealth, or virtue, best supply 
The measure of felicity. 
If friendship’s choice shall better rest 
On merit, or self-interest. 
In what consists, best understood, 
The nature of essential good ; 
And what the highest point, at which 
That good essential we can reach,” &c. * 


‘ If, on the other hand, when we read the deplorable repre. . 
sentation of the progress and effects of vice in Rome, we find 
some sentiments of exultation arising within us at the comparison 
we shall naturally make with our own country; if the plains of 
Victoria and of Waterloo convince us, that luxury has not yet 
enervated us, as it did the Romans of Horace’s days; if we are 
sensible, that commerce has not yet spread — and corrup- 
tion amongst us, in the same proportion as it has diffused wealth : 
and, if female virtue has not yet lost its high and just ascendant 
with us; let us question that exultation; let us, before we allow 
it to have its full course, ascertain the real cause of this diversity 
of effect under similar causes, and not lay ourselves open to the 
reproach of Arnobius to the Gentiles; ‘“‘O INGRATUM SECULUM 
—O UNGRATEFUL AGE!” If similar causes have not produced 
similar effects, in our times and in those of Horace, there must be 
some counteracting cause, which now exists but which then did not 
exist, that resists those effects. That cause is not in ourselves, 
but in Christianity; the long established prevalence of whose 
divine morality has so interwoven it in public opinion and feeling, 
€ven where the combination is not immediately apparent, as to 
constitute a new and powerful dam against that easy irruption of 
depravity, which made its way through the population of Rome. 
It is, therefore, our business, not presumptuously to defy the 
causes, but gratefully to acknowledge, and carefully to maintain, 
that defence which protects us from their fury; since we have 
seen, in a neighbouring country, that the dam may be forced, 
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and the inundation enter ; and even amongst ourselves, examples 
are not wanting to show, that it may here and there be per- 
forated.’ 


The lines translated from the sixth Satire of the second book 
of Horace we cannot consider as happily rendered. In the 
first place, the metre,—the every-day octosyllabic metre, 
which really now seems to be a sort of universal quack medt- 
cine of versification, — is wholly unworthy of Horace. Swift, 
we know, has given some happy imitations of the classics in 
this sort of easy rhyme: but he introduced a condensation 
and a vigorous simplicity in his style which made us insensi- 
ble to other defects. As a general rule, it is clear that heroic 
Latin verse should be rendered into the corresponding Eng- 
lish measure; and, perhaps, even the humbler lines of 
Horace, the Sermones repentes per humum, cannot be ade- 
quately represented in any other frame of verse. Indeed, we 

o farther; and we object (with very few exceptions) to this 
octosyllabic metre as the vehicle of translation from the Odes 
of Horace. Yet Mr. Penn has chosen it for the greater 

ortion of his selection. The quick and uninterrupted recur- 
rence of the rhymes in this measure; the little room that it 
allows “to turn round in it,” as we may apply an expression 
of Dryden; and the great likelihood of a writer being in- 
duced, by the rapidity with which it occurs to any mind 
practised in composition, to adopt idle and ready modes of 
expression ; —all these objections should be conclusive against 
using it, except in a few of the Asclepiad Odes of Horace. 
The “curiosa felicitas” of diction in this poet, if it can be 
imitated or preserved in a translation, must be so preserved by 
pe care on the part of a writer originally adapted by nature 
or the task; and for this purpose surely a measure should be 
chosen which has some art and management in its construc- 
tion: not such a measure as that which “many men, many 
women, and many children ” of the day have proved that they 
can whistle, with a very sufficient degree of success and popu- 
larity. 

We shall quote an Ode translated by Mr. Penn into a 
better sort of lyric measure than the one to which we have 
been objecting ; — if, indeed, the epithet /yric can be applied 
in this manner. 


¢ To Manlius Torquatus. — On the Transitoriness of earthly 
Scenes. 


‘ The snows are fled ; the trees and plain 
Assume their leaves and flowers again, 
And earth has changed her face; 
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The streams now glide within their bed, 
The Nymphs now fill the dances, led 
By each alternate Grace. 


« Warned by the year, and fleeting hour, 
Deem nothing lasting in thy power: 
If wintery rigours bend 
Beneath the vernal breeze, yet spring 
Flies driven by the summer's wing, 
And summer’s self shall end; 


¢ While autumn pours his liberal fruit, 
Till winter hastening in pursuit 
Reigns dreary as before: 
And yet, the evils of the air 
The changeful moon shall still repair, 
And every loss restore. 


‘ But we, when we are gone at last 
Where Rome’s illustrious sires are pass’d. 
Shall be but shade and clay ; 
And even here, ah! who can know 
If yet th’ immortals will bestow 
A morrow on to-day! 


‘ The lands, that with benignant heart, 
And all the wealth, thou shalt impart , 
The creatures of thy care, 
Though gladly gain’d, shall soon escape ; 
And fly, in many an altered shape, 
From thy imprudent heir. 


‘ TorquatTus! when thou once art dead, 
And awful Minos on thy head 
Hath passed the certain doom ; 
The honours of thy earthly lot, 
Thy virtues, shall avail thee not 
Those honours to resume. 


‘ Not e’en Diana could succeed, 
Her chaste Hippolytus to lead 
Back from the dark domain ; 
Nor yet could Theseus’ daring hand 
Pirithous rescue from the band 
Of Lethe’s stedfast chain.’ 


As we have bestowed so much space on the writer’s 
¢ Prefatory Remarks,’ we must be contented with the above“ 
specimen from the poetical part of his little, indeed, his di- + 
minutive, publication, — ’OAryy AiBas, but oy = TTibaxos &F 
teeys. We can now only afford leisure for a few brief notices 
of particular passages, and we must then reluctantly bid adieu 
to an author whom we yet hope to see again and again. rat 
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The passage in the first Ode of the third book, 


“6 Est ut viro vir latius ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis” — 


has been differently interpreted by various critics. Mr. Penn 
thinks that the difficulty has arisen from understanding the 
passage positively, instead of comparatively: whereas it ap- 
pears to be a parabolical descriptiow of the varieties jn human 
life, which are afterward adduced in illustration. ,It can 
have no reference whatever to greater or smaller farms or 
estates, but only to the greater or smaller distances between 
trees standing in the same trench or furrow; * which va- 
rieties served the poet for a comparison. The author quotes 
Columella, and some other writers, for an explanation of the 
allusion: but, if we are to acquiesce in his interpretation, we 
would suggest for the consideration of the scholar, whether it 
would not be better to place in a parenthesis the words uf 
vito vir latius ordinet arbusta sulcis, and to refer est to what 
follows ; — construing thus: ‘It happens, or it may be, that 
one candidate descends to the contest, being of nobler birth 
than another; that another may be of better nature and cha- 
racter; that a third may have the largest crowd of depend- 
ants; (just such a difference as there is between the trees 
in orchards.”) We are not sure that the criticism proposed 
by Mr. Penn, and which we have pursued, is on the whole 
thoroughly satisfactory : but we cannot employ any more time 
or thought on it. 

In a note on the 18th Ode of the 2d book, Mr. Penn en- 
deavours to prove that Horace, by the words “ ingeni benigna 
vena,” would intimate ‘a benignant turn of mind,’ rather 
than the “Jlargus et exundans ingenii fons” of Juvenal: — 
but in his wish to adapt the * publica vena” of this last-men- 
tioned author to his purpose, and to make that also signify 
‘* a turn of mind or thought,” he fails, we apprehend, entirely, 
whatever he may do with Horace. With regard even to 
Horace, we are by no means satisfied that he is right ;-because 
' the more obvious interpretation of the passage, : 


“ Ego nec studium sine divite vend, 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium,” 


undoubtedly countenances the common meaning assigned to 
“‘ ingeni benigna vena.” The instances from Cicero and Ovid 
are certainly happy: but we would have Mr. Penn beware 
os we give the advice in the utmost sincerity of respect for 


is abilities) how he is betrayed into a Warburtonian licence 
of systematic conjecture. 


Occasionally, 
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Occasionally, we encounter some aukward, quaint, and 
cramped phrases and epithets in the translations. 


‘ The nubile maid —— 
Soon shall her quick and Jascive eye 
The objects of her shame descry. P. 34. 


‘ Falernus’ grape, nor Persia’s nard, 
’Gainst ill’s terrific power can guard.’ P. 28. 


Often, indeed, this translator fails from a cause which is 
sufficiently unusual among his contemporaries; — we mean, 
his too great closeness of version. He must try to reconcile 
his fidelity with a little more freedom, if he means te succeed 
more completely with the antients. The spirit of liberty, 
which is the very essence of their genius, — for they inhaled 
that essence from Greece, and it was unconquerable, as far as 
composition, even by the flattery mixed with it in an Augustan 
court,—will admit of no brotherhood in a slavish imitation. 
‘© We lose their spirit” (we cannot too often quote this ad- 
mirable remark from Dryden) ‘ when we think to take their 
body; the grosser part remains with us; but the soul is flown 
away in some noble expression, or some delicate turn of words 
or thought.” This is the advice which Mr. Penn should 
have engraved on his tablets of translation; he is in no 
danger of being beset by the sin of diffuseness; his thoughts 
will not thaw into a weak abundance of expression: but they 
are in some danger of being frozen into a form of too mu 
density. ‘ He bathes in Helicon,” as we have heard it wittily 
said of a much more celebrated modern poet: but he often 
‘‘ catches the cramp at the first plunge.” . 





oe 


Art. III. Remains of William Reed, late of Thornbury ; includ- 
ing Rambles in Ireland; with other Compositions in Prose, his 
Correspondence, and Poetical Productions. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. John Evans, Author of 
The Ponderer, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Ogles and Co. 


/ volume is introduced by a Tributary Sonnet, signed 
T., of by far the most extraordinary versification in one 
passage that we ever encountered. It relates to the hero of 
this publication : 


—— ‘ To the light 
And busy throng, on whom a mental blight 
Ne’er fell, he, the departed friend, to enrol 
Whose humble name expands this votive scroll, 
Morose appear’d, a strange and wayward wight.’ 


‘ He, 
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‘ He, the departed friend,’ who is so musically canonized 
in the preceding lines, 


‘ William Reed, the subject of the following memoir, was borin 
at Thornbury, a small town in Gloucestershire, on the 12th of 
September 1770. His paternal ancestors had lived during many 
generations in the village of Horton, about eight miles from the 
town; and there the descendants of the family still continue to 
reside. His mother’s name was Price. Mr. Reed has given a 
short but interesting account of her family, in his Letters from 
Wales, which, from the object of his journey, he denominated 
‘ The Welsh Estate.’ His father, ‘at the time of his marriage, 
worked at his business in Thornbury, as a journeyman-shoemaker ; 
but as his wife possessed some property, he then embarked in 
trade as a master, and by his diligent attention to business, was 
enabled to bring up a family of several children, in comfort and 
respectability. 

‘ It has frequently happened, that men of extraordinary abi- 
lities have been little distinguished in childhood, and even in youth 
have been principally remarkable for an aversion from study. 
Chatterton, to the disgrace of his teacher, was once pronounced 
to be incapable of improvement; and the school-boy days of 
Barrow were passed in pursuits which gave no promise that he 
would afterwards become the tutor and friend of Newton. 

‘ According to the representation of those who observed his 
progress, the childhood and youth of Mr. Reed were marked by 
no peculiarity, except that his love of amusement was frequently 
carried to excess, and that his dislike to books sometimes induced 
him to become a truant from school. Probably, however, it was 
at this early period of his life that he acquired from these very 
wanderings his love for rural objects, and laid the foundation of 
that exquisite taste for the beauties of nature by which he was 
characterized, and which he has so poetically described: 

‘ Oh! [have loved from earliest youth 
To climb the mountain-tracts sublimely wild, 
And range with keenest extacy of soul 
Among the woody windings of the hills, 
Whence o’er the distant precipice is heard 
The sound of falling waters. 


But the period was approaching when these delightful wanderings 
were to be relinquished for very different occupations.’ 


With the same disproportioned degree of importance with 
which the biographer of an obscure individual has informed 
us that he was an idle boy, the Memoir proceeds to state that 
‘it does not appear that William Reed sought a resource in 
books, or, like the author of the Baviad and Meviad, con- 
secrated to the cultivation of his intellect the hours which he 
could steal from business or from sleep. The energy of Reed’s 
mind took another direction : in business, indolent and — 
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less, he became fond of amusement, particularly of ves 
playing, in which he was so distinguished as to be considered 
without a rival for activity and skill’ ! !! — This is admirable ! 
Although no bees settled on his infant-lips, as on those of 
Plato; although he was dull as Chatterton, and Barrow, in 
his youth; although he was not so industrious, nor indeed 
guite so distingruisbedl in any way as Mr. Gifford; yet he 
was —a five’s-player of the first eminence! He was the 
véry guinquevir of all his acquaintance. — We must leave our 
readers to pursue this chef-d’ceeuvre of biography ; and must 
confine ourselves to some very detached facts relating to 
William Reed, and to some extracts from the miscellaneous 
collection of his Remains now before us. 

It seems that this writer was the author of the 16th and 
26th numbers of The Ponderer, a periodical work noticed in 
our Review for July 1813; and that an ample quotation was 
made from his first paper in our report. ‘The principal por- 
tion of this posthumous volume consists of tours in Ireland 
and Wales, scattered remarks on popular subjects, and some 
very moderate verses. The prose, indeed, is throughout the 
best division of the work. 

We are told that at one period of his life Mr. Reed had 
formed an attachment to a lady of very amiable character, 
and of considerable attainments; that his affection was re- 
turned; and that nothing but the interference of the lady’s 
father prevented the union. ‘To this event the editor ascribes 
much of the extreme melancholy and extravagant gaiety (a 
doctrine rather too commonly inculcated in the present day) 
of Mr. Reed’s feelings, through the remainder of his life. 
A disappointment in love seems to be considered as a sort of 
carte-blanche for all future irregularities; and we cannot 
enumerate the interesting victims of this unhappiness, who 
have been forced (in a way, no doubt, contrary to all their 
natural propensities!) into a wandering and unsettled course, — 
into fox-hunting, fishing, or solitary reading, — into writing, 
small poems especially, — or into the most abominable 
drunkenness and debauchery, by this one cross accident : —~ 
an accident, indeed, which we cannot help suspecting to have 
been even courted, and certainly welcomed, on some occa- 
sions, in order to afford this scope for indulgent pity, this 
unbounded toleration for all the most wayward whims, or the 
most vicious excesses, that these injured sufferers may be dis- 
posed to entertain or to commit. If, in addition to that 
vagabond mode of life for which this affliction gives them a 
sort of pass or furlough, they do but cherish those addition- 
ally interesting feelings of misanthropy, and still more of 
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misogyny, which have been so successful in frequent instances 
during the last half-century, they are set up for ever; and they 
may practise the trade of eanergeants on an inexhaustible 
stock of credit, and with the most flattering support of public 
esteem and admiration. 

Weare far from attributing any inéention to propagate such 
doctrines to the reverend author of this Memoir, or any such 
extravagant actions to the subject of his biography: but 
we do think that there is a degree of unconsciousness of the 
natural result of what is said on the cause of Mr. Reed’s 
minor instances of unsteadiness, which, in these days of dan- 

ous delusion on the subject of the passions, (delusion per~ 
vading the works of almost all our popular poets,) requires the 
moderate and friendly notice which we have been induced to 
take of the passage. 

In an excursion to Scotland, we are informed, Mr. 
Reed was highly gratified; part of the journey was made by 
sea ; and the traveller was regaled with the sight of Dr. Blair, 
and two large whales. It is added that ‘ whatever was awfully 
grand, or elegantly little,’ would awaken his rapture, or 
excite his admiration. — At another period of his life, he 
planned a trip to Canada, lured by the love of visiting foreign 
lands, of gazing at and listening to the Falls of Niagara, of 
introducing vaccination among the Canadians, and “ leading 
Sabrina’s commutation cow” * up the St. Lawrence. — Here 
we find Mr. Reed ‘ mentioning his design of going to Canada, 
on a visit to his friend Mr. Rolph ; and, struck by the well- 
remembered name, we become anxious to discover whether 
this Mr. Rolph be in any degree the kinsman of that cele- 
brated Rolph, concerning whom we read so much, as con- 
nected with the illustrious Princess Pocahontas, in Mr. Davies’s 
Travels in America some years ago. If he be, we doubly 
regret the indisposition which prevented Mr. Reed’s journey ; 
because we might probably have heard from him more of our 
favourite hero and heroine, Rolph and Pocahontas, ‘and of 
the Mocking Birds and Muckawiss, which enlivened the per- 
ambulations of the interesting traveller above mentioned. 

. We have little more to mention of Mr. Reed, but that he 
made an extempore prayer at a Baptist meeting, which was 
highly approved by all who heard it; that he devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his time, latterly, to the study and practice 
of vaccination ; and that he died on the 30th of Sept. 1813. — 
We now turn to his works; and we shall first present our 
readers with an extract or two from the poetical division. As 
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it seems to us; we cannot select a more sneinying epramen 
for their perusal than the ode to the memory of Mrs, Mary 
Wollstonecraft; which must be considered as peculiarly 
appropriate and judicious by all who recollect the history of 
its subject. 


‘ Where Wollstonecraft’s cold relics lie, 
May soft-wing’d breezes, passing by 

O’er death’s low mansions fling around perfume! 
May genius bend his honour’d head, 
Respectful, o’er her narrow hed; : 

And there the wild-flower smile in constant bloom. 


‘ Vast was her energy of mind; 
And few there be of woman-kind, 
In power of intellect with her could vie: 
or her’s was nature’s sterling ore, 
And fancy’s fascinating lore, : 
And boundless thought, that proudly soar'd on high. 


‘ What boots it that her genius fired, 
Or that philosophy acquired 

For her a seraph’s praise, and wide renown? 
She climb’d up wisdom’s summit high, 
But just to look around, and sigh, 

And meet despair, and feel misfortune’s frown. 


- * Since then nor skill nor genius give 
Their blest inheritor to live, 

Sereen’d from the shafts that wound the feeling soul, 
Mine be the virtuous maid sincere, 
Who blithely fills an humble sphere, 

Though fame refuse her merits to enroll.’ 


We have already spoken of the prose of Mr. Reed as more 
worthy of the attention of any readers, of however idle a 
description. In the following passage, selected from the Tour 
in Ireland, they will find —-—- what we will not anticipate. 


‘ When rambling through the solitudes of some of the more 
mountainous districts, I frequently experienced proofs of that wild 
eccentric kind of hospitality which seems to enter into the very 
essence of the Irish peasant’s character. In travelling through Wales, 
if you meet a native of that country and ask him the le to any 
place, it is ten to one but you will receive some such mortifying an- 
swer as “‘ Indeed, Sir! I don’t know, indeed.” Put the same question 
to a Scotsman, and he will tell you to “‘ keep strate to the sooth, and 
turn round by the dyke,” py so describe to you the whole of 
your route, with all the accuracy of a map-maker. But when you 
request the same favour of a poor Irishman, with no expectation 
of a reward, he will go along with you, and would almost part 
with his skin into the. bargain, without ever troubling himself with 
the idea that he es want it the next day. 

Rev. Aprit, 1817. Bb | ¢ The 
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* The Irish cabin is a wretched habitation. It is built with sod, 
cemented with mud, and thatched with turf, the stalks of the 
potatoe, straw, or heath gathered from the mountains. It has 

erally neither window nor chimney, the door alone being made 
to answer both these purposes; and in this humble shed, the man, 
his wife and children, the hog, cow, goat, poultry, and other bog- 
trotters, all eat, drink and pig together with the greatest good 
humour imaginable. It is a Ps of the most perfect republic 
the world ever saw. Among its motley inmates no quarrel ever 
arises about precedence or quality: all are perfectly equal and at 
ease ; and one would be almost tempted to believe that some of 
those patriotic enthusiasts, who figured away so brilliantly during 
the French Revolution, had studied politics and philosophy in the 
seminary of. an Irish cabin. 

‘ The Union is every where spoken against: the people say it 
has swindled them out of their independence, brought them none 
of the advantages which it promised, and relaxed the best energies 
and springs of the ge mind, by withdrawing the nobility and 
gentry from Ireland; who, fascinated by the attractions of Eng- 
land, forget to return to their native country, which by their 
presence they should animate and improve. 

‘ The Roman Catholic religion appearing to my imagination some- 
what like a cabinet of natural curiosities, I wished to be better 
acquainted with its real character; but the people of whom I made 
enquiries, although they were sons of this infallible church, and 
in other respects intelligent enough, could give me no more in- 
formation than the man in the moon. If I only put this simple 

uestion to them, ‘* What is the reason for lighting up candles in 
the chapel when the sun shines?” the best answer I could procure 
was, ‘*‘ Indeed, Sir! it was always so;” or, ‘* Mass cannot be said 
without them.” ’ 

‘ On arriving in Dublin, I was desired to consult Dr. Betagh, who 
was said to be the most learned and best informed man in Ireland, 
and who added to these accomplishments an amenity of manners 
that was almost enchanting. Accordingly one morning I knocked © 
at the door of this venerable monk, but could not have access to 
him then, as he was giving audience to two bishops. The next 
morning I found this ancient oracle alone; for he was more than 
fourscore years of age. Requesting to know my business, he 
desired me to draw my chair nearer the fire; and we soon entered 
into the depths of the most serious conversation. I questioned him 
on the subjects of purgatory, indulgencies, the use of holy-water, 
praying for the dead, transubstantiation, praying to the saints, and 
particularly the Virgin Mary, whom they call the Mother of God. 
On all these topics, and on many others which arose in our inter- 
view, I found him very eloquent. He defended every part of his 

‘system with an acuteness and force that astonished me. But not- 
withstanding his ingenuity and masterly address, I left his habi- 
tation a more inveterate Protestantthanever. His proofs of truths 
were derived from the usages of the church to which he belonged, 
and not from that better criterion, the steady illuminations of 
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reason. On leaving this gentleman, who had received me with 
eat politeness, I was determined to put his liberality to a trial, 
Gr saying, “ Dr. Betagh! you have lived a great many years in the 
world, and have thought a great deal on the subject, no doubt; 
will you have the gevdaaes to tell me, what is your opinion re- 
specting the future state of the Protestants?” He shook his head, 
and pausing a moment, spoke as follows: ‘‘ Why, to say they will 
be damned would be very harsh; although I cannot see how it is 
possible to be otherwise. There are some Protestants I may think 
favourably of: they are those who live in remote country-places, 
and who have no opportunity of coming at the truth. I place 
such on a level with the heathens, and they may fare as well.” 

‘ That a monk of the middle ages, constantly immersed in his 
cloister, should express a sentiment of this kind, would not have 
excited my surprize; but to hear Dr. Betagh, a man of learning 
and science, and mixing with the great and polite world every 
day, betray such a want of intellectual amelioration, almost con- 
founded me. Surely wisdom must have harnessed her steeds and 
descended from heaven in vain, if men are too deaf or too infatuated 
to listen to the voices she has uttered from every part of the 
creation. Whilst in company with this grey-bearded father, I 
found that learning and liberality of sentiment were different 
things. The discovery was simple, and might easily have been made 
before. Roman Catholicism is Roman Catholicism in all ages. 
No time can soften its asperities. The great political revolutions 
and the wonderful improvements in science which are every day 
taking place, communicating a new pulse and figure to all human 
affairs, possess not the least power to cast a smile of charity upon 
the grim unbending physiognomy of this ecclesiastical system. 
‘ It came from heaven,’ say they, ‘ and is infallible; and to talk 
about mending what is infallible, and therefore perfect, is as foolish 
as the attempt to add new splendour and beauty to the firmament.’ 


If this portrait bears the lines of truth on one side of the 
question, what shall we say to the subjoined picture of the 
opposite extreme? How exactly do they meet in absurdity, 
although se thoroughly different in their mode of operation !— 
Every day do we wish more and more for a republication, 
with additions, of Bishop Lavington’s “ Enthusiasm of 
Methodists and Papists compared.” —In his Tour in Wales, 
Mr. Reed encountered some “ Jumpers,” of whom he gives 
us this account. 


‘ I now call your attention to a very singular people, of whose 
conduct I was anxious to be an ebserver—I mean the Religious 
Jumpers. In passing through Bridgend, we observed the people 
unusually in motion, and, asking the reason, were told that they 
were going to meeting. I enquired of a girl if they were Jumpers, 
and was answered in the negative. We had now reached the end 
of the town, when I put the same question to a woman, and her 
answer was yes; for she had 1 the same congregation jumping 
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at @ an reyeey | village in the morning; and she was herself, I 
e societ 


believe, one of 


. Ithen said to my companion, who 


was unwilling to return, I will certainly see this extraordinary - 


sight, now I am here. The woman then very boldly-exclaimed, 
‘ If curiosity, Sir, be your only motive, you had better pursue 
our journey; for if the Spirit of God does not work upon your 
eart, things may go ungainly with you; as it is exceedingly 
sinful to go for the sake of mocking.’ I told the good woman that 
though I was solely actuated by curiosity, it was far from my in- 
tention to make a mockery of the matter; and so, after putting 
up.our horses at the inn, we joined the congregation. They were 
assembled in a barn, which was very large and lofty, hung round 
with curtains of cob-web that depended from every part of the 
roof, to the very centre of the building; and so fantastically gro- 
tesque was the arrangement of this curious drapery, that it 
must have taken half a century at least for the spiders to complete 
so voluminous a production! I suppose there were not less than 
three hundred people assembled on this occasion, all remarkably 
attentive, and two ministers. The first who.preached was a grey- 
headed venerable-looking man; and in delivering his discourse, he 
appeared highly animated. The other, named Ebenezer Morris, 
was much younger, possessing a coarse but strongly marked 
countenance. Nature had given this bold and impetuous orator a 
firm constitution and a wider mouth than falls to the lot of one in 
ten thousand. Taking advantage of these physical endowments, 
he would sometimes roar so tremendously, as almost to endanger 
the organization of the ear! The qualifications of this man for 
making a noise could not, I believe, have received any material 
improvement, had he imbibed the rudiments of his education at 
the mouth of a speaking-trumpet, or taken lessons from Stentor 
himself! Neither of them spoke a word in English. The con- 
gregation, during Mr. Morris’s harangue, were in considerable 
agitation, but no jumping took place, The loud Amen! frequently 
reverberated from every part of the tabernacle; and one of the 
females now and then would throw her arm over the heads of the 
people and exclaim, Gogoniant 1 Ddww! that is, ‘ Glory to God.’ 


At the close of the ministerial service, a hymn was given out, and. 


_ the preachers immediately left the place, which I believe is the 
custom. The singing threw the congregation into a rocking atti- 
tude, which was soon followed ‘by a scene of the wildest. uproar 
aud confusion, About thirty of the people, of both sexes, were 
engaged in these violent exercises. e stood upon a chair, and 
had a distinct view of the whole group; they were all mtermixed 
and near together. Some were jumping and shouting; others, 
with their countenances most frightfully distorted, wrung their 
hands and cried in the most lamentable manner. They would then 
shake hands, fling their arms over each other’s shoulders, and 
jump again till they became exhausted with fatigue. Some of the 
women were led away from the rest, completely worn out by their 
_ exertions. From the clamour it was almost impossible to distin- 

gtish any thing they said. Now and then we could hear such 
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expressions as Bendigedig fyddo Duw! and Dr b! 
QO Dragywyddoldeb ! that Eis Blessed be God!’ ate ternity ! 
O Eternity!’ Being pretty well tired of the scene, we quitted 
these devout but obstreporous enthusiasts before their adorations 
were concluded, thinking them rather entitled to pity than censure. 
They certainly appeared more like the votaries of Bacchus, or some 
Hottentot divinity, than worshippers of the true God.’ 


We have allotted an ample space to the lucubrations of 
Mr. Reed, and must confess that we think that the subjects 
rather than the manner of treating them deserve such ® 
distinction. We obserye, however, a degree of good sense and 
a propriety of feeling in several of the above remarks; and, 
though possessing no claim to originality, they are such as it 
may benefit religious and reflecting men of all divisions or 
descriptions to “ lay to heart.” 7 





Ant. IV. Peninsular Sketches, during a recent Tour. By John 
Milford, Jun. 8vo. pp. 228. 8s. Boards. Richardson. 1816. 


V E have here the observations of a young traveller, whose 

first excursion, on leaving the University at the age of 
twenty-one, was directed to a country which has lately been the 
theatre of some of our most splendid military achievements. 
Mr. Milford’s journey through Spain and Portugal was per- 
formed in 1812 and 1813, when the power of Bonaparte was still 
such as to restrain within narrow limits the range of the con- 
tinental traveller. Proceeding by sea to Corunna, he remained 
for some time in that town, until a wish to learn the Spanish 
language, by withdrawing from all intercourse with our 
countrymen, induced him to remove to Ferrol. His progress 
there was in correspondence with his eagerness to make the 
acquisition, and with the attractive powers of a young in- 
structress, of whom he speaks in those animated terms whieh 
never fail to mark his style when he expatiates on the merits of 
the fair half of the creation. 

The first part of this small volume is occupied with accounts 
of Galicia, and particularly of the towns of Ferrol and Sant- 
iago, in both of which Mr. Milford found inducements to 


make a prolonged stay, and an opportunity of marking many 
peculiarities in the habits of the people. 


‘ The general dress of the Spanish ladies is black ; when walk- 
ing, al paseo, their head is covered with a black, or occasional 
a white veil, the mantilla, tastefully tied under the chin; this and 
their shoes are the only articles often varying in colour. This cos- 
tume has certainly a sombre — yet it is not unbecoming 
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to the darkness of their complexions. These senoritas ate upon a 
small scale, but their figures possess exact symmetry. They have 
good teeth, although they take no care of them ; beautiful black 
eyes, piercing, and full of spirit; with remarkably small feet and 
ancles, which they take great pride in setting off to the best ad- 
vantage; and indeed their whole dress, though not wanting in 
modesty, is admirably contrived to exhibit the beautiful symmetry 
which reigns beneath its folds.— 

‘ The men of all classes are too often dirty in their persons, and 
always have a dark look ; for besides wearing whiskers, and many 
of them mustachios, they neglect their beards to such a degree 
that half their faces are obscured. 

‘A Spaniard without a segar in his mouth is quite out of cha- 
racter. He smokes morning, noon, and night; uses great action 
in conversation, and, as well as the ladies, talks very fast. The 
dress of the higher orders here consists of a large cocked hat and 
dark-coloured cloak; the latter covers the whole of the body, and 
is so ample that any species of weapon can be concealed under it.’ — 

Credulity. —° i complained to my landlady one morning, of 
having been attacked by vermin in the night, which had so an- 
noyed me that my eyes were almost closed by the swelling. The 
old woman asked my Christian name, and assuring me that she 
had an infallible specific, desired that I would submit myself to her 
management. She then burnt some herbs of St. John, my name- 
sake, and directed the smoke to the part affected, fully convinced 
that no other herbs except those of St. John, whom she was pleased 
to denominate my saint, would be of any avail. Among many 
other superstitious practices, the lower orders of women con- 
‘stantly wear round their necks small bags, containing slips of paper 
with the hand-writing of one of their priests, by which means they 
think that all witches and devils will be kept away from them.’-— 
‘ They likewise cross their mouths whilst yawning, as many times 
as possible, the reason of which, they tell you with all their natural 
gravity, is to prevent the devil from going down their throats.’ 


After having acquired enough of the language to find his 
way through the country, Mr. M. travelled southward to 
Vigo; and, taking under his charge a near female relation, 
whom he had engaged to conduct to the British head-quar- 
ters, he proceeded first to Badajos, and afterward on the road 
to Madrid in the direction of Truxillo. 


‘ The country, upon leaving Truxillo, is fine ; and after passing 
through a large wood, the road enters the mountains, where many 
points of view are strikingly beautiful. Game of all kinds is very 
plentiful in this neighbourhood, which induced me frequently to 
proceed before the carriage with my dog and gun, to enjey the 
amusement of shooting. 

‘ Early one morning, on ascending a high hill, I saw six large 
wolves cross the road much nearer to me than I could have wished ; 
and scarcely was I recovered from this alarm before I found myself 
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within fifteen yards of another, who was quietly seated behind the 
ruins of a house on the brow of the mountain. At first I took him 
for a large sheep dog, knowing that there were some in Spain of 
an immense size, especially as he continued stationary, very com- 
posedly looking towards me, without shewing any symptoms of 
fear ; but on minute examination I soon found out my mistake, and 
immediately discharged one of my pistols at him, which, however, 
had no effect; and the shot could not be repeated, as he quickly 
fled and concealed himself amongst the rocks, howling as he went 
in the most terrific manner. This wolf was different from those I 
had seen just before, being of a lighter colour, with large black 
spots on his back and sides. In this day’s ride I likewise saw sonie 
wild deer, which, as well as the wolves, are very abundant in 


these mountains.’ 


The journey was performed in June and July 1813: but, even 
with all the advantages of a favourable season, it was a matter 
of no little difficulty for our English travellers to accommodate 
themselves to the scanty fare and wretched lodging of the 
Spanish inns. They had the precaution to carry their own 
beds with them, but it seemed almost as necessary to bring 
with them a stock of portable soup, or other equally con- 
venient comestibles, the dishes of our peninsular allies being 
extremely discordant with northern palates. 


‘ The daily meal of the greater part of the lower orders of people 
consists of bread, boiled in an earthen jar; the water being drawn 
off, the bread is put into a wooden bowl, and placed on a stool ; 
they then pour over it a quantity of high flavoured oil, taken from 
the lamp, and the whole family sit round with wooden spoons, and 
enjoy their temperate meal.’— 

‘ The posadas, where we stopped, were usually wretched ; 
children, swine, fowls, host and hostess, all mingled together in 
chaotic mass, in a house with half the tiles off its top, and. the 
wind and rain penetrating in all directions. The porty fare they 
afforded generally consisted only of escabech, (pickled fish, ) swim- 
ming in rancid oil, and sausages, in which garlick was a chief in- 
gredient. We sometimes met with eggs, which I considered a 
great treat.’——‘At these posadas you must generally eat your dinner 
upon no other table than that which nature has given you, on your 
own knees, or sitting astride upon a bench, To the use of a can- 
dle or candlestick, in many parts, they are totally strangers; 
their common light being a kind of iron cup filled with oil.’ 


At Talavera, Mr. Milford made.a point of visiting the spot on 
which our troops opposed so glorious a resistance to a superior 
enemy in 1809 ; and he still found, after a lapse of four years, 
several melancholy vestiges of slaughter on the field of battle. 
Talavera is a large town, distant twenty leagues from Madrid, 
and the traveller approaches that capital without discovering 
any symptoms of ree - the.inns or SOR 
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It is. only the superb bridge on the Manzanates that gives 
notice of the vicinity of a royal residence. Thé city of 
Madrid is in a form nearly circular, having a diameter of two 
English miles, with straight, wide, and well-paved streets. 
Its squares are not ion but it is on the whole much 
superior to the traveller's expectations in a country of so little 
taste or industry, owing to its being comparatively a modern- 
built town, the court having been removed hither in the rei 
of Charles V., who was attracted to the place by the purity 
of the air and the excellent quality ofthe water. This, however, 
is but slender praise, in proportion to that which is bestowed 
on it by the Spaniards, in whose eyes Madrid is the finest 
city ever raised by the hand of man, and intitled to be called 
a cielo in competition with any other. Having remained 
sufficiently long to sce its various attractions, Mr. M. and his 
fair companion left it to proceed northward on their journey, 
and stopped in their way at the Escurial, where they saw many 
traces of French plunder, and were soon afterward exposed to 
an adventure of a very perilous nature : 


‘ At the town of Olmedo, fourteen leagues from the Escurial, 
I was informed that a gang of banditti had been following us, and 
making particular enquiries relative to the effective state of our 
guard. During our stay at Madrid, I was forewarned of the road 
not being altogether safe, and had fortunately applied to the go- 
vernor, who provided us with six men and a corporal of cavalry, 
as an escort; and at Olmedo, by mere accident, we met with five 
infantry soldiers, on their way to head-quarters, who gladly joined 
our party; so we proceeded on our journey, as we thought, 
tolerably secure. 

‘ The information given us proved, however, to be too correct ; 
for before we had gone far, and as I was amusing myself by the 
side of the road with my dog and gun, I heard two of our dra- 
goons, who were in advance, discharge their carbines; which was 
no sooner done than the banditti, who were concealed in one of 
the pine-groves bordering each side of the road, returned the fire. 
1 arrived at the scene of action a few minutes after, and found the . 
carriage stopped, and the robbers, who had left their concealment, 
drawn up im line on one side of thé road, about twenty yards 
before us. They were eight in number, all mounted on fine 
horses, armed with muskets, swords, and pistols; and from the 

ine they were under, I have no doubt but they formerly 
belon to some part of the ming I looked in vain among them 
fora single Gil Blas, from whose freshman-like manner of Jevelling 
his musket, it might have been possible to derive some portion of 
hope or consolation. He who appeared to be their captain wore a 
splendid dress, and in his hat a rich plume of feathers. All their 
coats were of different colouts, the spoils of the many officers they 
had plundered. Atongst them I observed an English errs 
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which perhaps belonged to some poor countryman of ours, who 
had been sacrificed by these desperadoes. I never beheld men in 
whese countenances the villain was more strongly depicted ; their 
mustachios and beards had grown to a great length, and their 
black eyes were sparkling with rage; for two of their party had 
been wounded by the shot of our dragoons, whilst their fire proved 
fatal to one of our horses only. ‘The baggage was drawn up in 
front, and the captain continued vociferating to his men, “ Vamos 
al carro,” —<‘* All hands to the car:” he seemed likewise to have 
taken a great fancy to a fine white Portuguese horse which I rode, 
and desired me to deliver it up tohim. This, however, was far 
from my intention, and I remained close to the carriage, with my 
pistols ready. 

‘ Now, though such an adventure, when it is over, is a most 
desirable thing to all who travel, for the astonishment of their 
wondering friends at home, and though it certainly contains mat- 
ter already which might be twisted into a good story of romance, 
yet as I had no Wouwermans at hand, whose pencil might do 
justice to my white charger, surrounded by this mustachioed group 
of appropriating heroes, nor did the patriotic idea of substituting 
my pen for his brush, to hand down the scene to posterity, ther 
strike me, I did not feel that inclination, which I might otherwise 
have done, to challenge the plumed captain to single combat ; 
neither to lead my own troops, and make a desperate charge ; 
especially as amongst us all we could only muster three carbines 
and six cartridges: so, with a determined tone of voice, I con. © 
tented myself with ordering the driver to proceed with the car- 
riage to the small village of Ornillos, which was but a few hundred 
yards distant; leaving our escort in the position they had taken 
up, to keep the enemy in check, who, after reconnoitering us for 
the space of an hour, quietly returned to the wood. _ Had they 
known the ineffective state of our force, or attacked us on any 
vormer day, all the baggage, and probably some hives, would have 
been lost. 

‘ Upon making out our returns, after the skirmish, we found 
that two of our servants, who had imprudently loitered in the rear 
on our departure from Olmedo, had been taken prisoners. One 
however made his escape to us, but the other remained captive, 
together with two horses. From the former we heard, that the 
banditti had treated him very well, and that, after quietly taking 
possession of one of the neighbouring villages, they sat down to a 
good supper, and passed the night in drinking. ‘This part of his 
account strongly brought to my remembrance Gil Blas’ adventure 
in the cave, with some gentry of a similar description. 

‘ I must here take the liberty of paying my fair female charge a 
compliment which she truly deserves. . Her behaviour during the 
whale of this romantic adventure was quite heroic, and notwith- 
standing the terrific ap earance of this banditti, drawn up in linc 
within a few yards o het catriage, she beheld the danger of hex 
situation with the utmost resolution and firmness.’ 


Mr. Mil- 
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Mr. Milford took very good care to remain in his quarters 
at Ornillos until he received an escort of thirty dragoons from 
the governor of Valladolid. The sequel of his journey to 
Bordeaux, Vittoria, and finally to St. Jean de Luz, presented 
nothing remarkable ; and, having delivered his fair relative at 
her destination, he resumed his course to the west, and 
reached Portugal by Toro, Salamanca, and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
closing his peregrination by a visit to Lisbon and Oporto. 

This tour exhibits a curious mixture of promising and 
defective features ; containing in several passages observations 
which do credit to the capacity of so young a traveller, while 
in others (and we must confess by far the greater number) 
his pen stands evidently in need of the superintending eye of 
an experienced writer. What can be more quaint than to 
dedicate a book to ‘ the best emotions of the human heart,’ 
by which the public are to understand the overflow of his 
filial affection? A number of passages also occur, (pp. 6. 22. 
66. 133-) in which he allows himself to dwell on trifling cir- 
cumstances, and not a few which betray unpardonable negli- 
gences both as to diction and as to matters of fact. We find’ in 

e 61. ‘alone devoted,’ in the sense of * exclusively devoted,’’ 
oat in p. 48. the elegant phrase of ‘ sometimes of an evening.’ 
Again, the town opposite to Tuy, (p. 71.) on the Minho, is 
not Viana but Valenca; and the river Bidassoa does not flow 
at the ‘ distance of half a league from the town of Irun,’ but 
may be said to wash the lower part of its walls. A more 
remarkable error occurs with regard to literary history, in the 
a (p. 16.) in which the author says, that ‘since the time 
of Villegas, Lope de Vega and others have greatly. enriched 
the dramatic writings of their country; as if Lopede Vega 
had been posterior to Villegas, while the fact is that the for- 
mer was born in 1562, and the latter only in 1595. We were 
likewise much disappointed at the meagre account of Coim- 
bra, a city which is remarkable in various points of view, viz. 
for its university, its library, its halls, its museum, its lofty 
observatory, and the magnificent convent of Santa Cruz; all 
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Art. V. Experiments and Observations on the Atomic Theory, 
and Electrical Phenomena. By William Higgins, Esq. F.R.S. 
M.R.ILA. Prof. of Chemistry tu the Dublin Society. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


y=” subjects have attracted more attention, among chemical 
philosophers, than what has been called the atomic theory 
of Mr. Dalton. It was at first received with considerable dis- 
trust, and met with much opposition: but, by degrees, as new 
facts in its favour have been gradually brought to light, it has 
continued to gain on the public opinion, and at present may 
rank among its supporters most of the first chemists of the 
age. Both its friends and its opponents, however, always 
agreed in one circumstance respecting it; that, whatever 
might be its merits or defects, they were due to Mr. Dalton 
alone, to whom its invention was unanimously attributed. 

It was therefore with some degree of surprize that we 
observed a new claimant rise up, and assume to himself 
the priority of discovery; and not with respect to any single 
or detached parts of the system, but to the very foundation 
and basis on which the whole rests. This claimant is Mr. 
Higgins who, so long as 26 years ago, published an essa 
on the controversy which then agitated the scientific ei 
respecting the existence of phlogiston; and in that essay, he 
now alleges, he brought forwards the doctrine in question, 
and employed it to substantiate his arguments. ‘The advo- 
cates of the phlogistic and the antiphlogistic hypotheses had 
each advanced a variety of experiments in support of their re- 
spective opinions; in both cases displaying a certain degree of 
plausibility, but in neither aig ag aed decisive to produce 
conviction. On this account, Mr. Higgins attempted to solve 
the difficulty by a different method of proceeding, founded on 
certain notions of the manner in which bodies unite to each 
other. His work, as he informs us, was extensively circu- 
lated; and he even implies that it had an important effect in 
settling the controversy which was the immediate subject of it. 
On this point of fact we are not able to speak with absolute 
certainty, after so considerable a lapse of time: but we con- 
ceive that the author must have fallen into some misconception 
on the subject, and a misconception which is not only probable 
but perhaps venial. For nearly 20 years, we recollect to 
have seen but once a copy of Mr. Higgins’s former work, and 
that was one which reposed on the dusty shelves of a public 
library; and we scarcely remember to have ever seen it quoted, 
or even mentioned : so that, whatever may be its real merits, 


from accident, or some other cause, it seems to have been 
overlooked 
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overlooked and forgotten. Indeed, the author does not appear 
to have attached much importance to his own production, for 
we are not aware that he ever took any farther notice of it; or 
endeavoured to illustrate and enforce, by additional experiments 
and arguments, the important principles which it is supposed 
to contain. 
The present volume consists chiefly of quotations from the 
former, in order to prove the right of prior discovery: but it 
likewise furnishes some new developement of the author’s prin- 
ciples, and. some correction of the estimates and calculations 
that have been formed by Mr. Dalton and his disciples. The 
principal point which Mr. Higgins claims, as having been 
fully stated in his former essay, is that bodies, when they 
enter into chemical combinations, unite particle by particle ; 
that in course they can only form definite compounds, ac- 
cording to the number of particles of each of the constituents; 
and that the specific gravity of the particles, and the number 
of them, may be ascertained by the specific gravity of the 
compound, and the parts into which it is capable of being re- 
solved. ‘The bodies which were the particular objects of his 
former researches, or at least those to which he especially re- 
fers, are water, sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and the different compounds of oxygen and azote. 
Water, he supposed, must consist of one particle of oxygen 
united to one of hydrogen, because we can never procure any 
intermediate substance, nor fogm any other combination of 
oxygen and hydrogen than water. With respect to sulphurous 
acid, he had stated in his former essay ‘that two measures of 
sulphuric gas contain two measures of oxygen,” and “ that 
the number of the ultimate particles in sulphuretted hydrogen 


are to those of the hydrogen as 9 to 5.” On this point he now 
observes : 


‘ This was the first experiment of the kind made, and, had there 
been no other evidence brought forward, ought to be sufficient for 
the purpose, as it establishes three important facts which com- 
umm the whole of what has been unjustly called Dalton’s 

eory. it. The proportion of the constituents of an atom of 
sulphurous gas, and the relative weight of those elementary prin- 
ciples. 2. The weight of the atom, and comparative diameter of 
its calorific atmosphere. And lastly, the proportion of the ulti- 


mate particles of hydrogen, and of sulphur, in sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas.’ 


Some experiments next follow on the union of oxygen and 
sulphur, from which Mr. H. concluded, ¢ that a particle of sul- 
phur contains the same quantity of solid matter which a 
particle of oxygen does, and that a sulphurous atom consists 
of a single particle of oxygen, and a single particle of —— 
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Mr. Dalton supposes that this body is composed of two par- 
ticles of oxygen and one of sulphur. Mr. Higgins conceives 
that we have no evidence of the existence of the oxyd of sul- 
phur, which Mr. Dalton imagines to be the product of equal 
parts of the two substances. 

Perhaps, however, the most important and curious experi- 
ments that are reported in this volume are those which relate 
to the combination of oxygen and azote. The subject is in- 
troduced by the following observation : 


‘ Nitric acid was known to consist of azote and oxygen some 
time before I wrote my comparative view, and the volumes of the 
gases, which compose it, were ascertained by Lavoisier and 
myself; but its internal structure or disposition, or arrangement of 
its particles, was totally unknown until I had written on the sub- 
ject. .It is somewhat singular that no chemical writer has ever 
glanced at this circumstance, although it is twenty-four years 
since I published my book. This appears still the more extraor- 
dinary, as this kind of anatomy exhibited the most leading features 
of the atomic theory and definite proportions. Posterity, no 
doubt, will be surprized at this oversight, and will do my efforts 
that justice, which my contemporaries have withheld.’ 


It is stated in direct terms that there are four distinct com- 
pounds; nitrous gas, red nitrous acid, yellow nitrous acid, and 
the colourless acid, which consist of one particle of azote, 
united to 2, 3, 4,. and 5 particles of oxygen respectively. 
These statements are made fully and explicitly, and are illus- 
trated by diagrams, so as to prove that the author contem- 
plated the mode of combination as well with respect to its 
principle as to its application in this particular instance. He 
afterward makes these remarks : 


‘ « We can readily perceive from the foregoing demonstrations, 
that oxygen is retained with less force in the colourless nitrous 
acid than in the straw-coloured; and the latter acid retains it with 
less force than the red nitrous acid; and nitrous gas holds it still 
with more force than the red nitrous acid. This accounts for the 
separation of oxygen gas from the colourless nitrous acid (nitric 
acid) when exposed to the sun, at the same time that the acid 
becomes coloured. Nitrous acid, in any other state, will afford no | 


oxygen when exposed to the sun.”’ / 


The two succeeding observations farther prove how nos 
an approach Mr. Higgins had made to the modern doctripts. 


‘ According to the philosophy which I laid down in my «Com- 
parative View,” and which I have proved to be correct in most 
instances, an ultimate particle of an inflammable base is‘capable 
of uniting to 1, 2, 3, 4, or more of the particles of oxyeen, ac- 
cording to the nature of the mflammable substance; while, on the 
other faed, a single particle of oxygen, as I mentioned on a 
former occasion, cannot unite to more than one particle of any in- 
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flammable matter. ‘To suppose the contrary, would be reversing 
that delightful symmetry which nature uniformly presents to our 
view on every occasion.’ — 

‘ In the section which relates to ‘the precipitation of metals by 
each other, from their solution in acids, the structure of the com- 
pound molecules of the metallic salt is represented by diagrams ; 
and the relative force, with which their elementary particles in- 
fluence each other, is expressed by numbers.’ 


We apprehend that it will not be necessary to pursue our 
observations on the author’s claims. We think it must ap- 

r that his former work displayed considerable ingenuity, 
and that he entertained certain opinions which, had they been 
more completely developed, would have led to the etadalanent 
of the modern theory. In some points, indeed, he approach- 
ed so near the truth as to make it a little remarkable that he 
stopped short, and did not go a step farther; and we can 
only account for his doing this on the supposition that he 
was not aware of the importance of his own ideas, or of the. 
consequences to which they would lead. We are of opinion, 
however, that he did not make the discovery to which he 
lays claim, notwithstanding the near resemblance which many 
of the quotations bear to Mr. Dalton’s atomic theory. In 
order to judge on this point, we must take the whole of a 
work, and endeavour to place ‘ourselves in the situation of a 
person who was reading it at the time at which it was written, 
not with a mind prepared for the investigation by a mass of 
knowlege which has been acquired from later sources. After 
Harvey had completed his discovery of the circulation, and 
had p Keane the clamour which it excited, his adversaries 
began to find that the same doctrine had been already given 
to the world, even by antients: Priestley’s discoveries on the 
gases were supposed, at one time, to have been entirely anti- 
cipated by Mayow; and, in short, a set of individuals exist 
ue seem determined to take the assertion of Solomon in a 
literal sense, ‘ that there is nothing new under the sun.” On 
our view of the subject, we allow Mr. Higgins the merit of 
considerable ingenuity, for having written a work which con- 
tained some novel and important opinions respecting chemical 
science, and we are surprized that they made no more im- 
pression on the public mind: but, if we proceed on his own 
ground, and give him the honour of having made the full dis- 
covery of the atomic theory, we cannot acquit him of the 
greatest supineness and indifference to the cause of science, in 
permitting above twenty years to elapse without seeming to 
take any notice of his offspring, or making any farther attempt 
to introduce it to public attention. 
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Art. VI. Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged by Je- 
dediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-Clerk of Gan- 
dercleugh. 4 Vols. 1:2mo. 11.8s. Murray. 1817. 


ITTLE if any doubt can be entertained that Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, confessedly a nom de guerre, has been in 
this instance assumed by the author of “ Waverley,” ‘“ Gu 
Mannering,” and “ The Antiquary ;” and for the filiation of 
these tales we can only refer to our recent observations on the 
last-mentioned work, in M. R. for January last. The present 
collection comprizes merely two tales, but more are promised 
in succession: of these two, one is contained in the first vo- 
lume, and the other occupies the remaining three. The pre- 
liminary matter, shewing forth the sagacious remarks of the 
venerable pedagogue as introductory to his tales, may be safely 
left unnoticed, and we may proceed to the story bearing the 
terrific appellation of ‘ the Black Dwarf: a story, however, 
which, contrary to the surmises that might be founded on its 
name, will raise many of our feelings more effectually than 
that of horror. 

The outline of this tale, if we unravel the plot, and com- 
mence with those developements which are final in the work 
itself, is simply this: — Sir Edward Manley, with a fortune 
ample beyond all his wants, and a mind which might have 
rendered him not incapable of enjoying it rightly, was 
fashioned by nature in such a mould as to be little else than 
a walking emblem of deformity; dwarfish, swarthy, and with 
a head disproportionate to the body, he felt with regard to 
himself what Glo’ste said, that he was 


‘‘ Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d, sent before his time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionably 
The dogs barked at him.” Rich. ITI. 


One individual, however, and this a beautiful and accom- 
plished female, was so habituated to his ugliness, or so over- 
come by the qualities of his mind, that she appeared to feel no 
disgust at his person; and on her faith as his betrothed bride, 
as also on that of one friend, he relied implicitly : these being his 
only resources against the self-torments aA § he inflicted on 
himself, by conceiving that he was loathed by all the human 
race. He was possessed of uncommon bodily strength; and, 
in taking the part of his friend against a casual adversary in 
a dispute over the bottle, he killed the latter, but was re- 
deemed from suffering the severe penalty of the law by one 
year’s imprisonment. Morbid sensibility, which had always 
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been his curse, was now increased by remorse; and, to con- 
plete his misery, before his confinement elapsed, his friend 
amd his betrothed bride were husband and wife. ‘The effects 
of this shock for a time overcame his reason, and ‘he was con- 
sequently put under restraint; in which his false friend, now 
become his trustee, would have detained him, but for the 
efforts of a conscientious man whom he had formerly obliged. 


‘His intended bride died shortly afterward, and his wealth was 


increased by her property, to which he succeeded as heir of 
entail, she having left no male issue. He was now a soli- 
tary misanthropic being, yet capable of warm acts of benevo- 
lence; scarcely indeed to be considered as sane, although his 
imagination was not so distorted but that he was fully able to 


draw the proper distinctions in moral action. In this state of 


mind he formed the uncommon resolution of disguising his 
person, and retiring altogether from the world ; and his mode 
of putting his plan in execution was as singular as the inten- 
tion i 

A young farmer, Hobbie Elliot, and Earnseliff a young 
laird, ‘were returning together at night over a desart tract 
called Mucklestane-moor, discoursing on apparitions, for which 
the former professed the greatest contempt, when his harangue 
was cut short in the following manner : 


‘ The object which alarmed the young farmer in the middle of 


his valorous protestations, startled for a moment even his less- 


prejudiced companion. ‘The moon, which had arisen during their 
conversation, was, in the phrase of that country, wading or strug- 
gling with clouds, and shed only a doubtful aed occasional light. 

y one of her beams, which streamed pn the great granite 
column to which they now approached, tM®y discovered a form, 
apparently human, but of a size rauch less than ordinary, which 
moved slowly auzeng the large grey stones, not like a person in- 
tending to journey onward, but with the slow, irregular, flitting 
movement of a being who hovers around some spot of melancholy 
recollection, uttering also, from time to time, a sort of indistinct 
mutteripg sound. This so much resembled his idea of the mo- 
tions of an apparition, that Hobbie Elliot, making a dead pause, 
while his hair erected itself upon his scalp, shineted to his 
companion, “ It’s auld Ailie’ hersel! Shall I gi’e her a shot, in the 
name of God !” 


The short ey that ensued left the humanity of the dwarf 
nd, 


very doubtful, and, when he was more known, his character 
appeared equally awful and ambiguous. The appellation by 
which he was generally mentioned was that of old Elshie, or 
Old Elshender, or the Black Dwarf; and whether he was really a 
living creature was considered as questionable, but that his 
knowlege was supernatural was confessed. The mystery which 


enveloped 
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enveloped him secured his dwelling from depredation ; and his 
advice, which was eagerly sought by the superstitious,’ was 
deemed perfectly oracular. , 

In the neighbourhood of this moor lived Mr. Vere, a wi- 
dower, with an only daughter; he was in the Jacobite-interest, 
and had committed himself so far in that cause as to be much 
in the power of Sir Frederick Langley, to whom, in conse- 
quence, he had promised his daughter’s hand. The daughter, 
who was in reality attached to Earnscliff, wavered between her 
dislike of Sir Frederick and her fears for the safety of her 
father ; and in her doubts she had asked the advice of the: 
dwarf, who had promised to relieve her in the hour of need : 
but on such promises as this she placed little reliance, and 
was standing at the altar of the chapel in her father’s house 
to make the required sacrifice, when the black dwarf burst 
forth from behind a monument, and. forbade the ceremony 
to proceed. In justification of his right of mterference, he 
at once declared who he was; and it will probably have been 
already surmised by the reader that Mr. Vere was no other per- 
son than the friend who had married the dwart’s betrothed wife, 
and his daughter the only issue of that marriage. ‘The same 
éclaircissement likewise shewed that Mr. Vere was a ruined man, 
and dependant on the bounty of Sir Edward Manley, whom 
he supposed to be shut up in retirement in foreign countries. 
Sir Frederick was not anxious for the hand of a lady without 
a fortune, and that of Miss Vere was wholly dependant on the 
caprice of the dwarf, who ultimately bestowed it ori her when 
she was united with the object of her own affections. 

This may be called the outline of the story: but, as is 
generally the case with this author, the interest lies almost 
exclusively in the minuter details; and the finer marks of in- 
dividuality in character are to be sought among the occa- 
sional and less important personages of the drama. The 
subordinate incidents, as they occur, are also more attractive 
than the main story, in which the reader feels an interest so far 

id as to form no inconsiderable fault in the tale. One 
of the most pleasing episodes, not from the subject, but from 
the fine touches with which it is drawn, is the return of 
Hobbie Elliot to his family, which contained also his betrothed 
bride, on an evening when during his absence all his worldly 
wealth had been destroyed by some moss-trooping barbarians, 
his farm burnt, his cattle driven, and the smoke was yet rising 
from the ashes. : 

‘ By this time Annaple, with a brow like 2 tragic volume, had 
hebbled towards him, and caught his horse by the bridle. The. 
despair in her look was so evident as tu deprive him even of the 
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wer of asking the cause. ‘‘O my bairn!” she cried, “gang na 
orward — gang na forward—it’s a sight to kill ony body, let-alane 
thee.” 

‘ <¢In God’s name, what’s the matter?” said the astonished 
horseman, endeavouring to extricate his bridle from the grasp of 
the old woman ; “ for Heaven’s sake, let me go and see what’s the 


matter.” 


‘ * Ohon! that I should have lived to see the day !— The 
steading’s a’ in a low, and the bonny stack-yard lying in the red 
ashes, and the gear a’ driven away. But gang na forward; it wad 
break your young heart, hinny, to see what my auld e’en has seen 
this morning.” 

¢ « And who has dared to do this ? let go my bridle, Annaple 
— where is my grandmother — my sisters? — Where is Grace 
Armstrong ? — God! —the words of the warlock are knelling in 
my ears !’ 

‘ He sprung from his horse to rid himself of Annaple’s inter- 
ruption, and, ascending the hill with great speed, soon came in 
view of the spectacle with which she had threatened him. It was 
indeed a heart-breaking sight. The habitation which he had left 
in its seclusion, beside the mountain-stream, surrounded with 
every evidence of rustic plenty, was now a wasted and blackened 
ruin. From amongst the shattered and sable walls the smoke con- 
tinued to rise. The turf-stack, the barn-yard, the offices, stocked 
with cattle, all the wealth of an upland cultivator of the period, of 
which poor Elliot possessed no common share, had been laid waste 
or carried off in a single night. He stood a moment motionless, 
and then exclaimed, ‘‘ I am ruined —ruined to the ground ! — 
But curse on the warld’s gear — Had it not been the week before 
iny bridal — But I am nae babe, to sit down and greet about it. 
If I can but find Grace, and my grandmother, and my sisters weel, 
I can go to the wars in Flanders, as my gude-sire did wi’ auld 
Buccleuch. At ony rate, I will keep up a heart, or they will lose 
theirs a’thegither.” ’ 


hy O/d Mortalils,> Of the second talgthie character is very different, since it is 
a 


founded on historical facts: but it contains a love-story of 
domestic life, and, when the mind is harassed with violent 
emotions, relieves it by tender scenes, or the humours of the 
lower classes. A very general sketch of it must suffice. The 
scene is laid or rather opens in the upper Clydesdale, and the 
supposed time is the year 1679, when the government was 
anxiously attempting to soften the rigour of the Presbyterian 
institutions by public meetings, and popular games, which the 
Covenanters resisted with the more asperity because they fore- 
saw their.direct tendency to loosen the bonds of their own 
politico-religious association. At this time, Morton, a young 
man of high spirit, and better educated than his situation in 
life might promise, is led away by the force of circumstances 
(thus in some degree like a second Waverley) to unite hiensell 
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first partially and in the end altogether with the Covenanters, 
and with them eventually to share the dangers of war against 
the royal authority. ‘The combination of events which pro- 
duced this determination forms no uninteresting portion’ of 
the novel, and the campaign itself is the most material part of 
the story ; affording opportunity for a close description of the 
Covenanters, their habits, manners, language, (not the least 
peculiarity,) and their principles; which last, although profess- 
edly founded on religion, and always concealed under its garb, 
proceeded invariably on the maxim that all means were justi- 
fiable in the attempt to produce a salutary end. For the 
portraits of the noble-spirited soldier, the haughty dame, and 
the tender maid, placed in the strongest contrast, we must 
turn to the opposite party. Of the Covenanters, Morton is the 
most important, as far as the issue of the tale is concerned, 
and is the lover of a high-born damsel, who is separated from 
him as well by rank as the circumstances of the times. His prin- 
ciples are noble, and his errors so induced as to appear almost 
amiable: but, as in the case of Waverley, he sinks in our 
interest, though not in our moral estimation, when compared 
with characters of sterner stuff. Of the latter cast is Balfour 
of Burley, a mixture of all that is terrific and unamiable in 
the human character: gloomy and austere, cold and design- 
ing, religious and hypocritical; yet bold in action, and in- 
different to personal danger on all occasions which he deemed 
equivalent to the risk. The ensuing picture of him is 
finely drawn. It is necessary to premise that Morton, 
before he joined the Covenanters, had secreted Balfour of 
Burley for one night, the one in question, in an out-house be- 
longing to his uncle. In the morning, 


‘ He dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the door of the 
house with as little noise as he could, and hastened to the place of 
refuge occupied by the Covenanter. Morton entered on tiptoe, 
for the determined tone and manner, as wel! as the unusual lan- 
guage and sentiments of this singular individual, had struck him 
with a sensation approaching to awe. Balfour was still asleep. A 
ray of light streamed on his uncurtained couch, and shewed to 
Morton the working of his harsh features, which seemed agitated 
by some strong internal cause of disturbance. He had not un- 
dressed. Both his arms were above the bed-cover, the right hand 
strongly clenched, and occasionally making that abortive attempt 
to strike which usually attends dreams of violence; the left was 
extended, and ciuieks from time to time, by a movement as if 
repulsing some one. The perspiration stood on his brow, “ like 
bubbles in a Jate disturbed stream,” and these marks of emotion 
were accompanied with broken words which escaped from him at 
intervals — *¢ Thou art taken, Judas— thou art taken — Cling not 
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to my knees—cling not to my knees—hew hin down! —A priest ? 
Ay, a priest of Baal, to be bound and slain, even at the brook 
Kishon.—Fire-arms will not prevail against him — Strike—thrust 
with the cold iron — put him out of pain — put him out of pain, 
were it but for the sake of his grey hairs.” 

‘ Much alarmed at the import of these expressions, which 
seemed to burst from him even in sleep with the stern energy ac- 
companying the perpetration of some act of violence, Morton 
shook his guest by the shoulder in order to wake him. The first 
py he uttered were, ‘‘ Bear me where ye will, I will avouch the 

e hes 

‘ His glance around having then fully awakened him, he at once 
assumed all the stern and gloomy composure of his ordinary 
manner, and throwing himself on his knees before speaking to 
Morton, poured forth an ejaculatory prayer for the suffering 
‘Church of Scotland, entreating that the blood of her murdered 
saints and martyrs might be precious in the sight of Heaven, anc 
that the shield of the Almighty might be spread over the scattered 
remnant, who, for his name’s sake, were abiders in the wilderness. 
Vengeance — speedy and ample vengeance on the oppressors, was 
the concluding petition of his devotions, which he expressed aloud 
in strong and emphatic language, rendered more impressive by the 
orientalism of Scripture.’ 


It is curious that mean cunning and low artifice should find 
place ina mind so strong as that of Balfour; yet it is one of 
the features which the author has been most solicitous to de- 
scribe. Cuddy Headrigg, and old Mause his mother, may 
be regarded as the comic characters. We shall give the 
reader some idea of the former by comparing him to Sancho 
Panga, in whose capacity he follows Morton; the chief dis- 
tinction being that he interlards his discourse with remnants 
of Scripture, instead of Castilian maxims; while his religious 
zeal, like Sancho’s love of knight-errantry, cools excessively 
when its owner finds it inconvenient. Not so his mother, 
old Mause; who testifies to the Lord in season and out of 
season, in her house, in the fields, and lastly even in battle. 
A conversation held by her with the Lady Margaret Bellen- 
den, to whom she had been deficient in duties of fealty, first 
opens her character, of which we give a short specimen : 


‘ Lady Margaret Bellenden heard this exposition of Scripture 
with the greatest possible indignation as well as susprise. 

‘ « T see which way the wind blaws,” she exclaimed, after a 
pause of astonishment; ‘ the evil spirit of the year sixteen hun- 
dred and forty-twa is at wark again as merrily as ever, and ilka 
auld wife in the chimley-neuck will be for knapping doctrine wi’ 
doctors o’ divinity and the godly fathers o’ the church.” 

‘ « If your Leddyship means the bishops and curates, I’m sure 
they hae been but stepfathers to the Kirk o’ Scotland. And, 
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since your Leddyship is pleased to speak o’ parting wi’ us, I am 
free ‘to tell you a piece o’ my mind in another article.. Your 
Leddyship and the steward hae been pleased to propose that my 
son Cuddie suld work in the barn wi’ a new-fangled machine for 
dighting the corn frae the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the will. 
of Divine Providence, by raising wind for your Leddyship’s ain 
particular use by human art, instead of soliciting it by prayer, or 
waiting patiently for whatever dispensation of wind Providence 
was pleased to send upon the sheeling-hill.’ 


Certain portions of the Scoteh church-militant appear 
before us in their double capacities of ghostly comforters and 
military leaders: where the blind lead the blind, the conse- 
quences are obvious; and, where a band of ignorant fanatics, 
despising human experience, and relying on secret admoni- 
nitions of the Lord and the phantasies of heated imaginations, 
commanded a misguided multitude, the ultimate event of civil 
wer might easily be foreseen. On some of these points, we 
conceive this tale to be valuable in an historical light, as 
detailing in a minute and familiar manner the motives 
which actuated, the characters that concerted, and the means 
that upheld, one of the most eventful political and religious 
schisms with which Scotland was ever divided. 

A day of religious humiliation, before battle, was by the 
Puritans considered as equivalent to all military consultation, 
and superseded the necessity of all discussion: but, it needs 
scarcely be added, humility found no place in the harangues of 
those who addressed the assembled multitudes. One divine 
appears in this story, Habbakuk Mucklewrath, absolutely 
insane; and, furious as were most of the fanatics, he carried 
his ideas to the extermination not only of all the enemies of 
the Covenant, but even of its suspected friends. Among the 
latter he included Morton, as a person moderate in his views, 
and always anxious to check the needless effusion of blood : for 
to be moderate with most of these preachers was to be an enemy. 
We quote a sample of the pulpit-eloquence of the Puritans 
trom the harangue of Mucklewrath, and we have no doubt 
that the portrait is faithful : 


‘ «Fear not,” he said, ‘* because of the neighing of horses, or 
the glittering of the breast-plate. Seek not aid of the Egyptians, 
because of the enemy, though they may be numerous as locusts, 
and fierce as dragons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor their 
rock as our rock; how else shall a thousand fly before one, and 
two put ten thousand to flight! I drearted it in the visions of the 
night, and the voice said, ‘ Habbakuk, take thy fan and purge the 
wheat from the chaff, that they be not both consumed with the 
fire of indigmation and the lightning of fury. Wherefore, I 
say, take this Henry Morton — this wretched Achan, who hath 
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brought the accursed thing among ye, and made himself brethren 
in the camp of the enemy —take him and stone him with stones, 
and thereafter burn him with fire, that the wrath may depart from 
the children of the Covenant. He hath not taken a Babylonish 

ment, but he hath sold the garment of righteousness to the 
woman of Babylon —he hath not taken two hundred shekels of 
fine silver, but he‘hath bartered the truth, which is more precious 
than shekels of silver or wedges of gold.’’’ 


The Puritans, commanded by Burley, Morton, and some 
of the recusant divines, gained considerable advantages ; 
for which, as it might be expected from the nature of their 
force, they paid but the severer retribution. The Camero- 
nians, or eretinrieons, were the first to flie for refuge; and, 
when Morton ultimately was obliged to do the same, chance 
brought him to a lonely farm-house, where many of these 
persons (principally divines) had taken shelter. Morton en- 
tered through a window, and found the party at prayer: but, 
judging from their appearance that no friendship was to be 
expected from them, he looked round for the possibility of 
retreat. In the mean time, however, persons had secured the 
window, and all avenues; and the muttering of prayer was 
presently exchanged for the exclamations of Mucklewrath : 


‘« Out upon thee! out upon thee!” exclaimed Mucklewrath, 
starting up; ‘‘ the word that thou hast spurned shall-become a 
rock to crush and to bruise thee; the spear which thou wouldst 
have broken shall pierce thy side; we have prayed, and wrestled, 
and petitioned, for an offering to atone the sins of the congre- 

ation, and, lo! the very head of the offence is delivered into our 

and. He hath burst in like a thief through the window; he is a 
ram caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be a drink-offering 
to redeem vengeance from the church, and the place shall from 
henceforth be called Jehovah-Jirah, for the sacrifice is provided. 
Up then, and bind the victim with cords to the horns of the 
altar!” ’ 


Another minister, apparently more moderate, addressing 
himself to Morton, said, ** We will reckon with thee, e’er we 
avenge the cause thou hast betrayed.” ‘This reckoning 
was in no way more favourable than condemnation, since 
every act of humanity was construed into a breach of trust; 
and * let him die the death” was the universal vote. Never- 

- theless, as the day was the Sabbath, the execution was post- 
poned until after twelye o’clock, and ever and anon looks 
were turned to the dial-plate of the time-piece to watch the 
progress of the fatal hour. 


‘ It was with pain he (Morton) felt his mind wavering while 
on the brink between this and the future world. He madea —s 
effort 
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effort to compose himself to devotional exercises, and, unequal, 
during that fearful strife of nature, to arrange his own thoughts 
into suitable expressions, he had, instinctively, recourse to the 
petition for deliverance and for composure of spirit which is to 
be found in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of Erty- 
land. Macbriar, whose family were of that persuasion, instantly 
recognized the words which the unfortunate prisoner pronounced 
half aloud. 

«« There lacked but this,’ he said, his pale cheek kindling 
with resentment, ‘ to rout out my carnal reluctance to see his 
blood spilt. He is a prelatist who has sought the camp under the 
disguise of an Erastian, and all, and more than all, that has been 
aa of him, must needs be verity. His blood be on his head, the 
deceiver ! — let him go down to Tophet with the ill-mumbled mass 
which he calls a prayer-book in his right hand.” 

‘ « T take up my song against him!” exclaimed the maniac. “ As 
the sun went back on the dial ten degrees for intimating the reco- 


very of holy Hezekiah, so shall it now go forward, that the wicked. 


may be taken away from among the people, and the Covenant 
established in its purity.” ’ 


With this passage we must close our extracts; adding, for 
the consolation of our readers, that Morton’s life was saved 
by the timely intervention of the royal forces; and that he 
lived to accomplish, according to the approved precedent of 
most novels, the purposes of domestic life for which the author 
created him. We have kept clear of the general story, con- 
fining ourselves to the description of a race of men whose 
savage excentricities form a physical curiosity in the history of 
our species; and we do not believe that this account of them 
is overcharged. Altogether, indeed, it is in the delineation of 
manners that this work is peculiarly excellent. With the 
same view, we have altogether omitted any account of per- 
sonages of less rare occurrence, although in their several 
capacities they give food for sufficient observation. The 
strong mixture of Scotish phraseology may render the perusal 
of these volumes somewhat difficult to southern readers: but 
they will interest all, and mostly those who best can under- 
stand them. 
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QcaRcELY any word in our language has a less definite 
\7 import than the word eloquence. It is sometimes limited 


to spoken, and at other times comprehends written language. 
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When applied to speaking, it is often ‘still farther restricted, 
and is intended to express merely the fluency, or the ease 
and copiousness, of the speaker’s elocution ; and often also it 
is made to indicate the quality of his ideas, without reference 
to any facility with which they may be enunciated. In like 
manner, when rendered descriptive of written language, it 
sometimes relates to the freedom and readiness with which 
the composition appears to have been produced, in contra- 
distinction to a harsh, operose, and ill connected phraseology = 
but here, also, as in the instance of spoken language, it more 
usually alludes to some characteristic in the thoughts. These 
characteristics or qualities of thought, to which the word, 
whether in reference to speaking or to writing, is applied, are 
very various, and hence the chief source of its different signi- 
fications. Of these, however, the principal seem to be four. 
First, It sometimes expresses mere fertility or redundance of 
conception, whether consisting of argument, explanation, or 
any other detail of what is more strictly understood by 
thought, or the literal and bare perceptions of the intellect. 
Secondly, It sometimes relates to the quantity and ardour of 
the sentiments or affections of the heart with which the speaker 
or writer is moved. Thirdly, On other occasions it is em- 
ployed to denote more particularly the vivacity and variety 
of imagery in which he delights to embody his conceptions. 
Fourthly, It frequently embraces all the above three consider~ 
ations together. P 

_ Of the frst and least popular sort of eloquence, the compo- 
sitions of Tillotson may be mentioned as an example. With 
scarcely any sentiment, and yet rarer fancy, he abounds in ar- 
gument and illustration; and, as if writing solely to the most 
stupid and inattentive, he never quits the reader until, by the 
wearisome superfluity of his reasonings and explanations, he 
has prepared him for brisker and more heart-stirring enter- 
tainment. As a speaker, the late Mr. Pitt appears to have been 
of the same order: with whom great fluency in statement and 
exposition, and occasionally in reasoning, seems to have been 
the chief feature of eloquence, very little relieved either by senti- 
ment or by imagination. ‘The eloquence of the bar, also, as 
it is called, particularly when employed in civil cases, may be 
mentioned generally as a farther example of this drier kind of 
eloquence. ‘The orations of Cicero rise considerably above it ; 
being, with all their amplification of statement and argument, 
always imbued with sentiment which is often impassioned, and 
sometimes imaginative. D’Aguesseau, the French lawyer, 
ranks also much above this standard,.preciscly for the same 
reason ; like his model, Cicero, amplification is his character : 
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but his heart always appears in his discourses, together with 
a still richer vein of imagination than the Roman orator 
displays. 

Demosthenes, Lord Chatham, and Fox, may be given as 
examples of the second species.. Profoundly concerned for 
the welfare of the state and the happiness of their eountry- 
men,—deeply affected with the importance of the business be- 
fore them, — and ever penetrated with the inspiring feelings 
of sincerity, — their thoughts were the creation of the heart 
rather than of any effort of the intellect. Hence we find in 
them every variety of argument, and every topic of persuasion, 
but never any regular or elaborate deduction of the particulars 
of either. ‘The argument and the topic are abruptly and 
roundly presented glowing from the heart, and leansdietaly 
disappear to make room for a similar abrupt and glowing suc- 
cession of new arguments and topics. The ardour of interro- 
gation is the favourite form of speech; the imagination has 
no place, except when figurative language may occasionally 
be the natural and unsought expression of profound emotion ; 
and the whole tenor of their words is necessarily like their 
thoughts, unstudied, warm, and vigorous; disdaining the 
coldness and insincerity of musical periods and countér- 
poised sentences, and comprizing every variety of style, with- 
out any of its labour and artifice. 

Of the third sort of eloquence, or that in which the ima- 
gination is most prevalent, no better example occurs to us than 
Burke. The bare intellectual term is by him rarely em- 
ployed ; his ideas are generally presented through the medium 
of all sorts of tropes and figures; the creative power of his 
fancy is exhaustless; and the more attentive the reader is, the 
more is his imagination occupied and delighted with the end- 
less succession of pictures that are made to pass before it. 

Though fancy, however, is the predominating faculty of 
Burke, he is an equally fit example of the fourth and highest 
species of eloquence to which we have alluded ; — that which 
comprehends the characteristic excellences of all the rest. 
Often argumentative throughout the detail of every step of the 
deduction, and delighting in a deliberate copiousness of state- 
ment and illustration, -he is at other times abrupt, impetuous, 
ardent ; —- affected by every emotion of which the human 
breast is susceptible, from the sneer of contemptuous derision 
to the deep and awful indignation which is excited by the over- 
whelming power of official villainy, —from the playful jocu- 
larity of childhood to the profound melancholy of wounded 
benevolence and suffering patriotism. "With the inexhaustible 
imagination of which we have taken notice, and a fine strain 
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not only of philosophy which binds together but of classical 
scholarship which still farther adorns all. his conceptions, 
this great man’s eloquence is indeed of a comprehensive 
character ; — and such, we have now to add, is the character 
of Irish eloquence generally. We are perfectly aware that 
much misapplied declamation, figurative bombast, and cari- 
cature, have of late had their parentage in that quarter; and 
that Irish eloquence is therefore, with some, an expression of 
rather equivocal import: but the most splendid of arts is the 
most liable to be imitated and abused ; and the luxuriant and 
unskilful productions of youth, or the ridiculous airs of pre- 
tenders, are not to be confounded with the efforts of masters, 
or regarded as the criterion of the taste and genius of a 
nation. Occasionally the most acute reasoning, sometimes 
abrupt, and at other times drawn out to ratiocination, — 
frequently all the variety of emotion of which our nature is 
capable, —— humour, sarcasm, pathos of every species and 
degree, — but above. all an incessant creation of fancy, in 
whose forms every idea is embodied and adorned, and pre- 
sented to the reader or hearer rather as an object for his 
senses to contemplate than a thought for his understanding to 
conceive, — this is the nature of Irish eloquence, and, we 
may also say, of every combination of words that is properly 
distinguished by the name of eloquence. | 
It would be a curious and not uninstructive speculation to 
inquire, at some length, into the causes of this striking feature 
in the national character of Ireland. We agree with those 
philosophers who pay no regard to the doctrine of natural and 
original peculiarities of mind, when applied to whole com- 
munities. Were a French infant conveyed into Holland and 
consigned to a Dutch nursery, tutored exclusively by Dutch 
pedagogues, and confined to Dutch landscape, business, and 
society, we cannot doubt that he would incur at least as great 
a chance of turning out a silent, solemn, smoking, dull 
Dutchman, as of becoming an alert and sprightly French- 
man. Nature certainly forms individuals with different capa- 
cities: but this fact is not to be applied to any particular 
character of mind pervading a whole nation. To say, there- 
fore, that the cast of mind of which we are speaking is to be 
ascribed to the genius of the Irish people, if by the phrase we 
mean that the mere circumstance of birth shall account for 
the fact, would be quite unphilosophical : — it would be ac- 
counting for nothing, since history every where presents us 
with the same race of men exhibiting the most different cha- 
racters according to the circumstances by which they are 
affected ; it would be merely a re-statement of the same fact 
in 
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in another form of words. Without intending to enter into the 
speculation at any length, we shall here only indicate two or 
three of the principal causes which appear to us explanatory 
of the circumstance in question. 

1. The civil and political situation of the [rish people, ever 
since they came under the dominion of the English govern- 
ment, must have occasioned a constant agitation of mind, and 
cherished all the more violent affections of the human breast : 
the whole of their history, from the days of the Pale down to 
the completion of the Unijon, (which appears to have been 
sufficiently efficacious in taming their political ardour,) being 
little else than a series of encroachment, oppression, and 
cruelty on the one hand, and of resistance and revenge on 
the other. ‘The monstrous spectacle of a few, and those few 
being originally strangers possessed of no right but that of 
power, forcing on the general body of the nation by the 
gibbet and the sword every measure which avarice or ambi- 
tion could dictate, not winning their submission and attach- 
ment by a generous and indulgent policy, is indeed almost 
the sole object presented by their annals. They have been, 
however, too numerous, brave, hardy, and united, and aided 
by too many local advantages, to be thoroughly broken and 
subdued by a government whose authority depended chiefly 
on its foreign support; so that the spirit of contention was 
balanced, and neither were the people at any time completely 
reduced nor was their oppression successfully resisted. Such 
a state of society could not fail to awaken and keep alive all 
the stronger energies of our nature. Like the civil wars of 
England, it must have elicited and exercised all the faculties 
of the mind and powers of the heart; sharpening and im- 
proving the former by every species of actual business, and 

gravating the latter through all their modes, from the fury 
of revenge to the resignation of melancholy and despair ; 
until, from the general mass of the people so affected, oc- 
casionally emerged their counter-parts to our Pyms, our 
Falklands, our Harringtons, and our Hampdens. 

2. The opposition of religious opinions must have power- 
fully contributed to produce similar effects. With less 
generosity, however, there would be more subtility and reason- 
ing in the dispute; and declamation, invective, and even the 
aids of wit and humour, would occasionally be called in to 
expose the errors and ridicule the ceremonies of the faith of 
the contending parties. 

3. From the state of subjection and poverty in which 
Ireland has been retained by the selfish policy of England, 
she has hitherto made very little progress in commerce and 
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manufactures. Besides a few simple processes in the latter, 
not yet brought to such perfection by a minute subdivision of 
labour as to occupy much either of her capital or her popu- 
lation, and adequate to little else than her own supply, til- 
lage and the breeding of cattle are her chief employment and 
sources of support. The people, therefore, enjoy all the 
advantages connected with this state of society; viz. the 
variety of mental exercise, the shrewdness, the sagacity, and 
the stronger tone of social feeling, which arise from a life of 
this description, in comparison with the vacant uniformity and 
stupifying confinement of manufacturing drudgery. 

4. To these causes may be added the physical aspect of the 
country. It cannot be doubted that natural scenery produces 
a very powerful impression on the mind ; not only affecting the 
hearts of men. according as it is grand, lovely, rugged, or gentle, 
and storing the fancy with almost the only imagery that is 
worth collecting, but also lending its associations to the in- 
tellect, and imparting a correspondent grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, or simplicity and sweetness, to the mere operations of 
the understanding. Ireland abounds in all this variety of 
natural objects, in a very extensive and picturesque degrce; 
and to this circumstance we are disposed to ascribe no incon- 
siderable share of the romantic and fervent character of its 
inhabitants. 

We certainly do not mean to allege that the whole Irish 
people are orators or poets. We mean only to say that such 
is the leaning of their character; and it must be granted that 
to individuals whose education assists, and whose professional 
destiny requires, the culture of eloquent habits, such a state of 
society, by the constant collision which they necessarily have 
with it, must be strongly efficacious in developing to its full . 
extent that talent which would otherwise have been but im- 
perfectly disclosed, or would have lain altogether unexercised 
and dormant. 

In the instance immediately before us, this education, this 
professional destiny, and this state of society, appear to have 
operated in their full measure. ‘The speeches of Mr. Curran, 
we are assured by the preface of the editor, are unauthen- 
ticated by their author: they have been collected from the 
reports of news-papers, and other ephemeral publications of 
the times in which they were delivered, and never had the 
benefit of his correction or revision; they are, therefore, (with 
the exception of the pleading for Hevey and one or two 
others,) very imperfect in point of full developement and 
intimate connection of argument and statement; yet they 
present, on the whole, a very striking specimen of —_ we 
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have briefly noted as the character of Irish eloquence. ‘They 
abound in passages scarcely inferior to any in the writings of 
Burke; and they display perpetual succession and exuberance 
of imagery, compass and variety of sentiment and passion, 
occasional playfulness of elocution, artful management of 
argument, classical allusions, vivacity of narrative, and dra- 
matic exhibition of character. They must always be re- 
garded, therefore, considering the great disadvantages under 
which they have appeared, as forming a very interesting and 
curious publication; honourable in an eminent degree to 
the genius of the individual and the country to which they owe 
their birth. 

This edition of the book* contains specimens of the oratory 
of Mr. Curran according to the different situations in which 
he has been placed; as a member of parliament, as a lawyer, 
and as a judge, while he held the office of Master of the Rolls. 
Of the first, the reports are for the most part very much 
abridged, imperfect, and sometimes unintelligible; and unhap- 
pily the speech on the momentous question of Catholic- 
emancipation ranks in this number. Yet even in these defec- 
tive notes, and still more in the two or three instances in 
which the reports are fuller and evidently more genuine, 
Mr. Curran’s talent for parliamentary speaking is very con- 
spicuous; being much above the dry detail of mere debate, 
and yet equally remote from the vagueness and vulgarity of 
mere popular declamation. Of his professional speeches as a 
lawyer, the greater part relate to the interesting subjects of 
sedition and treason ; intermixed with one or two others of a 
miscellaneous nature. The reports of all these are likewise 
very various as to fulness, perspicuity, and characteristic fea- 
tures. With the exception, however, of the speeches for 
Bond and Kirwan, (which are intolerably dull and imperfect, 
and ought by no means to have been admitted into the 
volume in their present state,) and one or two slovenly 
sketches, they all abound in examples of the most captivating 
oratory, and of every variety of excellence. ‘The speeches for 
the Common Council of Dublin, and for Hamilton Rowan 
and Hevey, (particularly the latter,) are by far the most 
copious, and evidently those in which the true racinese~* 
Mr. Curran’s manner is best exhibited-+-*__u, so ably are 
they reported, that, were we not solemnly assured to the 
contrary, we should have had little hesitation in concluding 
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manufactures. Besides a few simple processes in the latter, 
not yet brought to such perfection by a minute subdivision of 
labour as to occupy much either of her capital or her popu- 
lation, and adequate to little else than her own supply, til- 
lage and the breeding of cattle are her chief employment and 
sources of support. The people, therefore, enjoy all the 
advantages connected with this state of society; viz. the 
variety of mental exercise, the shrewdness, the sagacity, and 
the stronger tone of social feeling, which arise from a life of 
this description, in comparison with the vacant uniformity and 
stupifying confinement of manufacturing drudgery. 

4. To these causes may be added the physical aspect of the 
country. It cannot be doubted that natural scenery produces 
avery powerful impression on the mind ; not only affecting the 
hearts of men. according as it is grand, lovely, rugged, or gentle, 
and storing the fancy with almost the only imagery that is 
worth collecting, but also lending its associations to the in- 
tellect, and imparting a correspondent grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, or simplicity and sweetness, to the mere operations of 
the understanding. Ireland abounds in all this variety of 
natural objects, in a very extensive and picturesque degrce; 
and to this circumstance we are disposed to ascribe no incon- 
siderable share ef the romantic and fervent character of its 
inhabitants. 

We certainly do not mean to allege that the whole Irish 
people are orators or poets. We mean only to say that such 
is the leaning of their character; and it must be granted that 
to individuals whose education assists, and whose professional 
destiny requires, the culture of eloquent habits, such a state of 
society, by the constant collision which they necessarily have 
with it, must be strongly efficacious in developing to its full . 
extent that talent which would otherwise have been but im- 
perfectly disclosed, or would have lain altogether unexercised 
and dormant. 

In the instance immediately before us, this education, this 
professional destiny, and this state of society, appear to have 
operated in their full measure. ‘The speeches of Mr. Curran, 
we are assured by the preface of the editor, are unauthen- 
ticated by their author: they have been collected from the 
reports of news-papers, and other ephemeral publications of 
the times in which they were delivered, and never had the 
benefit of his correction or revision; they are, therefore, (with 
the exception of the pleading for Hevey and one or two 
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have briefly noted as the character of Irish eloquence. They 
abound in passages scarcely inferior to any in the writings of 
Burke; and they display perpetual succession and exuberance 
of imagery, compass and variety of sentiment and passion, 
occasional playfulness of elocution, artful management of 
argument, classical allusions, vivacity of narrative, and dra- 
matic exhibition of character. ‘They must always be re- 
garded, therefore, considering the great disadvantages under 
which they have appeared, as forming a very interesting and 
curious publication; honourable in an eminent degree to 
the genius of the individual and the country to which they owe 
their birth. 

This edition of the book* contains specimens of the oratory 
of Mr. Curran according to the different situations in which 
he has been placed; as a member of parliament, as a lawyer, 
and as a judge, while he held the office of Master of the Rolls. 
Of the first, the reports are for the most part very much 
abridged, imperfect, and sometimes unintelligible; and unhap- 
pily the speech on the momentous question of Catholic- 
emancipation ranks in this number. Yet even in these defec- 
tive notes, and still more in the two or three instances in 
which the reports are fuller and evidently more genuine, 
Mr. Curran’s talent for parliamentary speaking is ey con- 
spicuous; being much above the dry detail of mere debate, 
and yet equally remote from the vagueness and vulgarity of 
mere popular declamation. Of his professional speeches as a 
lawyer, the greater part relate to the interesting subjects of 
sedition and treason ; intermixed with one or two others of a 
miscellaneous nature. The reports of all these are likewise 
very various as to fulness, perspicuity, and characteristic fea- 
tures. With the exception, however, of the speeches for 
Bond and Kirwan, (which are intolerably dull and imperfect, 
and ought by no means to have been admitted into the 
volume in their present state,) and one or two slovenly 
sketches, they all abound in examples of the most captivating 
oratory, and of every variety of excellence. The speeches for 
the Common Council of Dublin, and for Hamilton Rowan 
and Hevey, (particularly the latter,) are by far the most 


copious, and evidently those in which the true raciness of 
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they reported, that, were we not solemnly assured to the 
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that they had been revised by the orator himself. Never, we 
believe, in the history either of the antient or the modern bar, 
were the higher qualities of eloquence more boldly introduced 
and more strikingly realized. Whether he explains his ideas 
of the law to she bensh, or reasons on the evidence to the jury, 
the utmost simplicity and distinctness pervade his conceptions ; 
while the sentiment and the fancy, which never cease to ac- 
company and enrich his thoughts, are distinguished by the 
rare excellence of being equally adapted to the unrefined but 
natural feelings of the jury, and to the more reserved and ele- 
gant, though not less assailable, perceptions of the judge. — Of 
r. Curran’s judiciary eloquence, we are presented with but 
one specimen. Yet even here (where eloquence is vulgarly 
supposed to have no place, and is certainly but seldom found, ) 
the genius of the orator does not forsake him; and, amid the 
clear statement of principle and decisive firmness of manner 
with which the judgment is delivered, the liberal sentiments 
of the heart, as well as a chastised play of the fancy, temper 
the severity while they augment the authority of the decision. 
We shall now indulge ourselves with quoting two or three 
examples of the varied excellence which characterizes these _ 
orations, imperfectly as they are here reported. —There is, in 
course, no subject on which Mr. Curran feels more intensely 
than the mis-rule and degradation by which his country has 
been so long and so deeply afflicted; and on this theme, ac- 
“cordingly, he never fails to express himself with all the warmth 
and generous indignation of suffering patriotism. In the 
speech before the Lord-Lieutenant and Privy Council, in 
behalf of the civic rights of the people of Dublin, he thus 
sketches the ordinary character of Irish administrations: 


‘ Sometimes, my Lords, ’tis true, a rare individual has appeared 
among us as if sent by the bounty of Providence in compassion to 
human miseries, marked by that dignified simplicity of manly cha- 
racter, which is the mingled result of an enlightened understand- 
ing and an elevated integrity; commanding a respect that he 
~¢ Seaeer not to inspire ; and attracting a confidence which it was 
impossible he could betray. It is but eight years, my Lords, since 
we have seen such a man amongst us, raising a degraded country 
from the condition of a province to the rank and consequence of a 

eople, worthy to be the ally of a mighty empire ; forming the 
se that bound her to Great Britain, on the firm and honour- 
able basis of equal liberty and a common fate, “standing and 
falling with the British empire;” and thus stipulating for that 
freedom which alone contains the principle of her political life, in 
the covenant of her federal connection. But how short is the 
continuance of those auspicious gleams of public sunshine! how 


soon are they passed, and perhaps for ever! In what rapid _ 
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fatal. revolution has Ireland seen the talents and the virtues of 
such men give place to a succession of sordid parade, and empty 
pretension, of bloated promise, and lank performance, of austere 
hypocrisy and peculating economy! Hence it is, my Lords, that 
the administration of Ireland so often presents to the reader of her 
history, the view not of a legitimate government, but rather of an 
encampment in the country of a barbarous enemy; where the 
object of the invader is not dominion but conquest ; where he is 
of course obliged to resort to the corrupting of clans, or of single 
individuals, pointed out to his notice by public abhorrence, and 
recommended to his confidence only by a treachery so rank and 
consummate, as precludes all possibility of their return to private 
virtue or to public reliance, and therefore only put into authorit 
over a wretched country, condemned to the torture of all that pe- 
tulant unfeeling asperity with which a narrow and malignant mind 
will bristle in unmerited elevation; condemned to be betrayed, 
and disgraced, and exhausted by the little traitors that have been 
suffered to nestle and to grow within it, making it at once the 
source of their grandeur and the victim of their vices, reducin 
it to the melancholy necessity of supporting their consequence, an 
of sinking under their crimes, like the lion perishing by the poison 
of a reptile that finds shelter in the mane of the noble animal, 
while it is stinging him to death,’ (P.28.) 


Again, in the speech for Finnerty, who was charged @th 
publishing a seditious libel, the same indignant sentiments 
are indulged. Mr. C. thus exclaims: 


‘ I do not wonder that the government of Ireland should stand 
appalled at the state to which we are reduced. I wonder not that 
they should start at the public voice, and labour to stifle or con- 
tradict it. I wonder not that at this arduous crisis, when the very 
existence of the empire is at stake, and when its strongest and 
most precious limb is not girt with the sword for battle, but 
pressed by the tourniquet for amputation; when they find the 
coldness of death already begun in those extremities where it never 
ends, that they are terrified at what they have done, and wish to 


say to the surviving parties of that empire, “‘ they cannot say that 
we did it.”’” (P. 294.) 


Notwithstanding the very defective report of the speech 
on Catholic-emancipation in the Irish Commons, the same 
feelings appear to have occupied much of the speaker’s 
mind. ‘* Having gone,’ says the reporter of the speech, 
‘into a detail of the property-laws as they affected the 
Catholics of Ireland, Mr. Curran decribed them as destruc- 
tive of arts, of industry, of private morals, and public order, 
as extirpating even the Christian religion from among them, 
and reducing them to the condition of savages and rebels, dis- 
graceful to humanity, and formidable to the state; and Prien. 
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traced the progress and effects of those laws from the Revo- 
lution to 17793’ 


‘ Let me now ask you,’ said he, ‘ how have those laws affected 
the Protestant subject and the Protestant constitution? In that 
interval were they free? Did they possess that liberty which they 
denied to their brethren? No, Sir, where there are inhabitants, 
but no people, there can be no freedom ; unless there be a spirit, 
and what may be called a pull in the people, a free government 
cannot be kept steady or fixed in its seat. You had indeed a 
government, but it was planted in civil dissension, and watered in 
civil blood, and whilst the venomous luxuriance of its branches 
aspired to heaven,’ its infernal roots shot downward to their con- 
genial regions, and were interwined in hell. Our ancestors thought 
themselves the oppressors of their fellow-subjects, but they were 
only their jailors; and the justice of Providence would have been 
frustrated, if their own slavery had not been the punishment of 
their vice and their folly.’ (P. 114.) 


The noblest sentiments in favour of general liberty are also 
a distinguishing feature of these orations: but we can afford 
room for only ene short example : 


‘It is the common fate of the indolent,’ says the undaunted and 
imtigendent orator in.his speech before the Lord-Lieutenant and 
Privy Council, ‘ to see their rights become a prey to the active. 
The Condition upon which God hath given liberty to man is eternal 
vigilance ; which condition if he break, servitude is at once the 
consequence of his crime, and the punishment of his guilt. 

‘ In this state of abasement the Commons remained for a number 
of years; sometimes supinely acquiescing under their degradation ; 
sometimes, what was worse, exasperating the fury and alarming 
the caution of their oppressors, by ineffectual resistance : —the 
slave that struggles, without breaking his chain, provokes the tyrant 
to double it ; and gives him the plea of self-defence for extin- 
guishing what, at first, he only intended to subdue.’ (P. 4.) 


We give the following as a specimen of Mr. Curran’s 
admirable powers of irony and ridicule. A bill having been 
resented to the Commons for limiting the amount of pensions, 
Sir Boyle Roche opposed it, observing that * it would stop 
the fountajn of royal favour, which ought to flow freely, 
spontaneously, and abundantly, like Holywell in Wales.” 


‘ I am surprised,’ said Mr. Curran, ‘ that gentlemen have taken 
up such a foolish opinion, as that our constitution is maintained 
by its different component parts, eager checking and con- 
trouling each other; they seem to think with Hobbes, that a state 


of nature is a state.of warfare, and that, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
the constitution is suspended between the attraction of different 
powers. My friends seem to think that the crown should be 
restrained from doing wrong by a physical necessity, forgetting, 
that if you take away from man all power to do wrong, you at the 
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same time take away from him all merit of doing right, and by 
making it. impossible for men to run into slavery, -you enslave 
them more sllactoally. But if, instead of the three different parts 
of our constitution drawing forcibly in right lines, at opposite direc- 
tions, they were to unite their power and draw all one way, in one 
right line, how great would be the effect of their force, how happy 
the direction of this union! The present system is not only con- 
trary to mathematical rectitude, but to public harmony; but if 
instead of Privilege setting up his back to oppose Prerogative, he 
was to saddle his back and invite Prerogative to ride, how com- 
fortably they might both jog along; and therefore it delights me 
to hear the advocates for the royal bounty flowing freely and 
spontaneously and abundantly, as Holywell in Wales. If the 
crown grants double the amount of the revenue in pensions, 
they approve of their royal master, for he is the breath of their 
nostrils. 

‘ But we shall find that this complaisance, this gentleness 
between the crown and its true servants, is not confined at home, — 
it extends its influence to foreign powers. Our merchants have 
been insulted in Portugal, our commerce interdicted; what did 
the British Lion do? did he whet his tusks? did he bristle up and 
shake his mane? did he roar? No, no such thing; the gentle 
creature wagged his tale for six years at the court of Lisbon, and 
now we hear from the Delphic oracle an the treasury-bench, that 
he is wagging his tail in London to Chevalier Pinto, who, he hopes 
soon to be able to tell us, will allow his lady to entertain him as a 
ilap-dog; and when she does, no doubt the British factory will 
furnish some of their softest woollens to make a cushion for him to 
lie upon. But though the gentle beast has continued so long 
fawning and couching, I believe his vengeance will be great as it 
is slow, and that posterity, whose ancestors are yet unborn, will 
be surprised at the vengeance he will. take. This polyglot of 
wealth, this museum of curiosities, the pension-list, embraces every 
link in the human chain, every description of men, women, and 
children, from the exalted excellence of a Hawke or a Rodney, go 
the debased situation of the lady who humbleth herself that she 
may be exalted. But-the lessons it inculcates form its greatest 
perfection. It teacheth that sloth and vice may eat that bread 
which virtue and honesty may starve for after they had earned it. 
it teaches the idle and dissolute to look up for that support which 
they are too proud to stoop and earn. It directs the minds of 
men to an entire reliance on the ruling power of the state, who 
feed the ravens of the royal aviary that cry continually for food. 
It teaches them to imitate these saints on the pension-list that are 
like the lilies of the field—they toil not, neither do they spin, and 
yet are arrayed like Solomon in ail his glory. In fine, itteaches a 
lesson which indeed they might have learned from Epictetus —~ 
that it is sometimes good not to be over-virtuous; it shews, that in 
proportion as our distresses increase, the munificence of the crown 
increases also; in proportion as our clothes are rent, the royal 
inantle is extended over us.’ (P.96.) 
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In personal invective, Mr. C.’s poignancy, while equally 
seVere, is not less adorned with the finest elocution. In the 
speech before the Privy Council already mentioned, he thus 
analyzes a former Lord Chancellor; and, from the frequent 
pettish and biassed interruptions of the Chancellor then pre- 
_ hi is not improbable that the pleader meant to glance at 

lim also : 


* In this very chamber did the Chancellor and Judges sit, with 
all the gravity and affected attention to arguments in favour of 
that liberty and those rights which they had conspired to destroy. 
But to what end, my Lords, offer argument to such men? A little 
and a peevish mind may be exasperated, but how shall it be cor- 
rected by refutation? How fruitless would it have been to repre- 
sent to that wretched chancellor, that he was betraying those 
rights which he was sworn to maintain; that he was involving a 
government in disgrace, and a kingdom in panic and conster- 
nation ; that he was violating every sacred duty, and every solemn 
engagement that bound ‘him to himself, his country, his sovereign, 
and his God! Alas, my Lords, by what argument could any man 
hope to reclaim or dissuade a mean, illiberal, and unprincipled 
minion of authority, induced by his profligacy to undertake, and 
bound by his avarice and vanity to persevere? He would pro- 
bably have replied to the most unanswerable arguments, by some 
curt, contumelious, and unmeaning apophthegm, delivered with 
the fretful smile of irritated self-sufficiency, and disconcerted arro- 
gance ; or, even if he could be dragged by his fears to a consider- 
ation of the question, by what miracle could the pigmy capacity 
of a stunted pedant be enlarged to a reception of the subject ? 
The endeavour to approach it would have only removed him to a 
greater distance than he was before; as a little hand that strives 
to grasp a mighty globe is thrown back by the re-action of its 
own effort to comprehend. It may be given to a Hale, or a 
Hardwicke, to discover and retract a mistake; the errors of 
such men are only specks that arise for a moment upon the sur- 
face of a splendid luminary ; consumed by its heat, or irradiated by 
its light, they soon purge and disappear; but the perverseness of a 
mean and narrow intellect are like the excrescences that grow 
upon a body naturally cold and dark; no fire to waste them, and 
no ray to enlighten, they assimilate and coalesce with those qualities 
so congenial to their nature, and acquire an incorrigible perma- 
nency in the union with kindred frost and kindred opacity. Nor 
indeed, my Lords, except where the interest of millions can be 
affected by the folly or the vice of an individual, need it be much 
regretted, that, to things not worthy of being made better, it hath 
not pleased Providence to afford the privilege of improvement.’ 


(P. 33.) 
With the same spirit he retorts on the Attorney-general ; 
who, in a speech of much personality, had opposed Mr. 


Curran’s motion in the House of Commons on the subject ‘* 
attach-~ 
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attachments: but we have not room for farther exemplifi- 
cations of this kind of oratorical warfare. 

The blaze of imagination, or what may more peculiarly be 
called the poetry of eloquence, which every where breaks 
forthinthese speeches, is scarcely equalled by that of any prose- 
composition with which we are we sre: ; certainly not by 
any example of forensic pleading, either antient or modern, 
which has yet found its way to the notice of the public. To 
make even a selection of such passages would be to exhaust 
a considerable portion of the volume; and we can indulge 
only in one very short quotation, as a specimen both of the 
grandeur and the classical correctness of Mr. Curran’s fanciful 
conceptions. It is taken-from.the conclusion of the address 
to the jury in the trial of Mr. Rowan for sedition; when the 
orator, distressed with the official and probably therefore 
p' tial selection of jurors, discovers to them his apprehensions, 
w tile he dexterously turns the circumstance, by consider- 
a ions of regard for their own character, into an argument of 
‘ cquittal. ! 


‘ When your sentence shall have sent him forth to that stage, 
which guilt alone can render infamous, let me tell you, he will 
not be like a little statue upon a mighty pedestal, diminishing by 
elevation; but he will stand a striking and imposing object upon 
a monument, which, if it does not (and it cannot) record the 
atrocity of his crime, must record the atrocity of his conviction. 
Upon this subject, therefore, credit me when I say that I am-still 
more anxious for you, than I can possibly be for him. I cannot 
but feel the peculiarity of your situation: not the jury of his own 
choice, which the law of England allows, but which our’s refuses, 
collected in that box by a person, certainly no friend to Mr. Rowan, 
certainly not very deeply interested in giving him a very impartial 
jury. Feeling this, as I am persuaded you do, you cannot be sur- 
prised, however you may be distressed, at the mournful presage with 
which an anxious public is led to fear the worst from your possible 
determination: but I will not, for the justice and honour of our com- 
mon country, suffer my mind to be borne away by such melanchol 
anticipation. I will not relinquish the confidence that this day 
will be the period of his sufferings; and, however mercilessly he 
has hitherto been pursued, that your verdict will send him heme 
to the arms of his family, and the wishes of ais country. But if, 
which Heaven forbid, it hath still been v-.ortunately determined, 
that because he has not bent to power «nd authority, because he 
would not bow down before the go!“en calf and worship it, he is 
to be bound and cast into the f.aace; I do trust in God, that 
there is a redeeming spirit*~ «ne Constitution, which will be seen 
to walk with the suffer“. through the flames, and to preserve him 
unhurt from ccusagration.’ (P. 197.) 
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In story-telling, and dramatic exhibition of character, Mr. 
Curran is not less skilful, and we wish that our limits would 
‘permit us to close our extracts with the example which occurs 
m, the speech delivered in the Irish House of Commons on 
the subject of the famous commercial resolutions of 1785: but 
the fanciful illustration which Mr. C. introduced in his speech 
on this subject, though not too long for his creative powers 
and ready wit, is too extensive for our already invaded 
boundaries. 

In making the preceding extracts, we have not been directed 
by a choice of those which appeared to us the best, but rather 
of such as had been least noted by the public. The greater 
part of the volume abounds in an equally high display of such 
various intellect; and frequently a still richer vein presents 

“itself, particularly in the speech before the Privy Council, in 
those that were delivered in the House of Commons on the 
limitation of pensions, and in the speeches for Rowan, Finney, 
Finnerty, Hevey, and Mr. Justice Johnston. Unauthorized 
as this publication is, we do not feel justified in saying much 
more of its defects. On the contrary, the world is certainly 
obliged to the editor for having preserved, however imper- 
fectly, these celebrated effusions; and the bar of Ireland may 
well be proud of having given birth to efforts which, in this 
‘respect, so far excel the attempts of the bar. of either of the 
sister kingdoms. Yet we cannot but observe that the whole 
of the speech on the right of the Commons to originate 
money-bills, the second of the two on the commercial resolu- 
‘tions, and (as we have already remarked) those in behalf of 
Bond and Kirwan, should have’been altogether omitted. We 
take no notice of occasional improprieties and flatnesses of ex- 
pression, amid the general spirit with which the reports are 
executed: but the blundering typography ought to have been 


‘corrected. 








Art. VIII. Outlines of Natural Philosophy; being Heads of 

.. Lectures deliver€d in the University of fdinbur h. By John 
Playfair, Professor of Natural Philosophy, &c. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. gs. and tos. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Ww. believe that it is the intention of Professor Playfair te 
add a third volume to the two which he has already 
printed, of his Heads of Lectures; and, if we had seen any 
prospect of its early appearance, .we should have deferred 
onr report till the work had been completed: but, as we can- — 
not learn that any period is fixed for the publication of Vol. III . 
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and as the first and second volumes have been now for a con- 
siderable time before us, we are unwilling to delay an 
longer our account of this performance, which the oildoeiny 
of its author will render interesting to many of our scientific 
readers. 

Vol..I. is divided into seven distinct heads, or chapters ; 

viz. 1st. An Introduction : containing a Variety of Definitions 
and Illustrations connected with the Laws of Motion, the Pro- 
perties of Matter, &c. 2d: Dynamics, consisting of six Sec- 
tions; on the Measures of Motion; the first Law of Motion; 
the Communication of Motion by Impulse; Motion equably 
accelerated or retarded; the Motion of Projectiles ; and-Mo- 
tion accelerated or retarded by variable Forces. The third 
head relates to Mechanics, viz. the Centre of Gravity; the 
Mechanical Powers; on Friction; Mechanical Agents; Mo- 
tion of Machines; the Descent of heavy Bodies on. plane 
and curved Surfaces; the Centre of Oscillation ; and the Ro- 
tation of Bodies about fixed and movable Axes; to which 
part is also subjoined an Appendix. on the Construction of 
Arches, and the Strength of Timber. 
_ Chupter 4. treats ef Hydrostatics, and is divided into three 
sections; on the Pressure of Fluids, on Bodies. floating on 
Fluids, and on the Phenomena of Capillary ‘Fabes. The sub- 
ject of Hydraulics, which follows. next in order, occupies five 
sections; Fluids issuing through: Apertures in the Bottom 
or Sides of Vessels; in Conduit Pipes and open Canals; the 
Percussion and Resistance of Fluids; the Undulation of 
Fluids; and Hydraulic Engines. ‘The sixth chapter treats of 
Aerostatics, viz. on Heat, and the Equilibrium of. elastic 
Fluids; and the seventh on Pneumatics, which is divided 
into three sections; 1st. On Air as accelerating or retarding 
Motion ;. 2d. On Air asthe Vehicle of Sownd; and, 3d. On 
the same Fluid as the Vehicle of Heat and Moisture. 

The above is a concise synopsis of the contents of this vo-~ 
lume; and the general execution displays a considerable por- 
tion of that elegance and accuracy for which its author is so 
justly esteemed, and on which rests much of the mathematical 
fame that he has acquired with the British public. While, 
however, we bear this willing testimony to the taste and 
learning exhibited by Professor Playfair in the composition of 
this performance, we ought not. to pass unnoticed those ble- 
mishes which we either see or fancy that we see.in some 
parts of it. — The general nature of the work is sufficiently 
indicated in the title-page; viz. ‘ Heads of Lectures;’. which. 
will be understood to imply that it contains, first, accurate de- 
nitions of the terms, and illustrations of the several prin- 
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ciples on which it treats; secondly, that it should exhibit 
all the most important and general theorems connected with 
the different branches of natural philosophy, with indications 
of the best methods of investigation, or references to the most 
authentic sources of information; and thirdly, it is highly 
important that the author, whose fame is calculated to inspire 
his readers with confidence, should be particularly careful in 
exploding all paradoxical and fantastical results, however 
long they may have been sanctioned by writers on these sub- 
jects. Professor Playfair is almost the last man whom we 
should have suspected of falling into errors of this kind; yet 
we think that some instances of it appear in the volume before 
us. The first that we shall notice, though not the first in 
order, occurs in article 233., in treating of the strength of 
hollow cylinders; where the author observes: ‘ It is also said 
that a tube of metal has been found to support a greater 
transverse strain than a solid cylinder of the same diameter ; 
or that a solid cylinder, when bored in the directicn of the 
axis, and a considerable part taken away, was stronge> than 


before. - 


‘ This must undoubtedly arise from a change taking place in 
the position of the fulcrum or hinge round which the fracture is 
made. In the case of a cylinder, and, indeed, of all solids, the 
fulcrum is not the mere outward edge, but a point in the interior ; 
on the one side of which the fibres are elongated, and on the other 
crushed together. The point, then, which serves as the fulcrum, 
will be found within the solid, at a greater or less distance, as the 
parts resist lengthening more than crushing. ‘The consequence of 
this is, that when the centre of gravity and the fulcrum are brought 
nearer to one another, the strength of the beam or bar is dimi- 
nished. When the heart of a solid mass is cut out, as 's supposed 
of the cylinder, the fulcrum, or the axis of the fracture, is per- 
haps kept nearer to the surface than when the whole is a solid 
mass. This, at least, seems to be the most probable account tit 
can, at present, be given of a phenomenon not a little paradoxical, 
and not yet sufficiently examined.’ 


We know not where the experiments were made to which 
this passage refers: but for our own part we ‘are much in- 
clined to doubt the fact ; and we are a little surprized to see 
the author endeavouring to account for a phenomenon, which, 
as he acknowleges, is not sufficiently established, and which 
therefore a slight degree of reflection would have led him to 
discredit. It is perhaps an assertion much of the same kind 
with that which was made by Emerson when treating on the 
same subject; viz. that, when the edge is taken off from a 
triangular prismatic beam to one-ninth of the depth, the re- 
maining part is stronger than the whole; and which — 
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resembles the well known vulgar idea that, after a piece has 
been taken from a tapering tree, the part remaining is greater 
than the whole. This is certainly a more glaring absurdity, 
but they each originate in the same source, the inaccuracy of 
the mode of computation; and it is therefore equally vain to en- 
deavour to account for either the one or the other of them on 
physical principles. In fine, this.chapter bears strong indi- 
cations of the author having thought very little for himself on 
the subject of it; and yet it is not unworthy of the attention 
of a philosopher. 

We notice also something of this kind in article 129., 
where the topic is the pressure of a horizontal plane, loaded 
with a weight in a giver point, on the props by which it is 
supported : 

‘ If a weight W, be sustained on a horizontal plane by three 
props, (not in a straight line,) the pressure on each will be the 
same as if a single weight were laid on it, so that the sum of all 
the three weights were equal to W, and their common centre of 
gravity the same with the centre of gravity of that body. 

‘ If the props be A, B, C, and if W be placed with its centre 
of gravity at D, and if ADG, BDF, CDE, be drawn, the pres- 


sure 
on Ais PG x W, 


AG 


Al 


. DF 
on B is = x W, 


on C is Sn x W. 

‘ When D coincides with the centre of gravity of the triangle 
ABC, the pressure on each of the props is the same. 

‘ If W be supported by more than three props, the problem ap- 

ears to be indeterminate, or to admit of innumerable solutions. — 

‘ Nevertheless, if the centre of gravity of W, as it rests on the 
plane, be the same with the centre of gravity of the figure made 
by joining the tops of the props by straight lines, the pressures on 
the props are all equal to one another.’ 

The figure here supposed may easily be supplied by the 
reader; and we have put in italics that part of the above 
abstract which we conceive to be erroneous. Ifa plane, how- 
ever irregular, be supported on props perfectly horizontal, 
and the plane be then loaded with a given weight, nothing is 
more obviotwy (however difficult it may be to make the com- 
putation,) thah that each prop bears a certain and determined 
vortion of the weight; whereas, from the author’s words, we 
might be Jed to infer that, : pene being so —_— 
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' the several props would bear at different intervals different 
‘ pressures: or, at least, that several planes, all placed under 


equal and similar pressures, would produce different pressing 
forces on the ‘props by which they are supported. Such a 


- sentence is almost calculated to call up the ghost of Leibnitz ; 


since, if it were well founded, the doctrine of sufficient reason 
must be at once given up as untenable. If we reverse the 


problem, by supposing the plane to be supported on a given 


point, and require the weights, which, being suspended from 
the several points where the props stood, will produce 
an equilibrium in the system, there will then be a degree 
of indetermination in the results, provided that the number of 
weights exceeded three; for the only condition in this case, 
necessary to be established, would be that the sum of the 


several weights should be equal to the given weight, and that 


they should be so arranged that their centre of gravity should 
coincide with the point of support.. That is to say, referring the 
action of those weights to any two rectangular. co-ordinates, 
the equilibrium woyld only involve three equations of the 


form 


ety+24+k.=w 
act + by +cz + &.=0 
awx+~ by+cz2+&.=0; 


and, consequently, when the number of weights exceeds three, 
the resulting equation becomes indeterminate, and a variety 
of different arrangements of the weights may have place 
which will produce the equilibrium required: but this cannot 
happen with regard to the pressure, for nothing is more 
obvious than that this must be fixed and determinate. 

In the next sentence, the author asserts that, if the weight 
coincides with the centre of gravity of the plane, each prop 
will then bear an equal weight: but on what principle, we 
would ask, does this equality depend ? for the equation is still 
alike’ indeterminate; and we have no doubt that, if any 
reason can be assigned for the equality in the latter case, the 
same will involve some condition that will render the question 
determinate in the former. The conception of the problem 
is extremely simple, and we can imagine cases in which the 


correct solution of it would be useful: we therefore recom- 


mend it to the attention of some of the author’s students. 

In the above remarks, we have ventured to indicate an error 
which must be attributed to the author having overlooked 
some condition that would render the problem determinate; 


‘we are now about to bring a charge against him of a directly 


opposite kind: that is to say, in which the principal formula 
is 
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is established, and the limitation of it accomplished, by the 
assumption of conditions which are too vague of themselves to 
justify their adoption. We allude here to article 176., in 
which Professor P. treats of the application of the strength of 
animals, and the relation which has place between their velocity 
and their power of overcoming a resistance. 


‘The strength of men,.and of all animals, is most powerful! 
when directed against a resistance that is at rest: when the re- 
sistance is overcome, and when the animal is in motion, its force 
is diminished ; lastly, with a certain velocity, the animal can do no 
work, and can only keep up the motion of its own body. 

‘ A formula, having the three properties just mentioned, wil! 
afford an approximation to the law of animal force. Let P be the 
weight which the animal exerting itself to the utmost, or at a dead 
pull, is just able to overcome; JW any other weight with which it 
is actually loaded; and »v the velocity with which it moves when 
so loaded ; c the velocity at which the power of drawing or carry- 


ing a load entirely ceases; then W = P (1— ~~) is an equation 
that has all the three conditions mentioned above. 

‘ Not only, however, has the formula P (1 — =) these condi- 
tions, but the square of it has the same, or, indeed, any function 
of it which vanishes when 1 — vanishes, that is, when v = e¢. 


We are left, then, at liberty to choose any of these functions, and 
would assume the formula above as the simplest, if another condi- 
tion did not seem necessary to be included. It is certain, that in 
all cases, when v approaches to c, or when the speed: becomes 
great, a small variation in the weight is accompanied with a great 
variation in the velocity. The simplest formula that corresponds 


to this condition is, when 1 — — is raised to the square.’ 
c 


From this latter consideration, the author deduces his ulti- 
mate formula, 


W= P(i— =); 


c 


and on this he afterward remarks ; 


‘ A formula for expressing the law of animal action was first 
proposed by Euler, in a Dissertation on the Force of Oars. Mém. 
Acad. de Berlin, 1747. That which he employed was W= P 
(1— =] . different from both those we have mentioned, but a 
function of the first, and one that becomes o, whenv=c. Euler, 
however, changed this to another, Mém. Acad. de Berlin, 1752, 
and Nov. Com. Petrop. viii. p. 244., the same that we have adopt- 
ed. He appears to have done so merely on account of the analogy 
thus preserved between the action of animals and of fluids. The 

physical 
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physical fact mentioned above is a better reason for the pre- 
erence.’ 


Now here we must beg to differ entirely from Mr. Playfair. 
We -think that the ‘ physical fact mentioned above’ by no 
means justifies the assumption of the particular form given to 
the function in question ; because there are, or may be found, 
an indefinite number of similar functions, which, as far as the 
simple physical fact is concerned, might equally answer the 
condition, while the analogy traced by Euler, although not 
actually convincing, is much more satisfactory: for without 
this or some other principle to direct our determination, we 
should be wholly at a loss to know which we were to select of 
the indefinite number of formulze that answer the conditions. 
We might, indeed, with equal propriety assume an equation 
to a curve from a mere consideration. of the circumstances 
under which its ordinates become nascent or evanescent. 

We have one other observation to make, which relates to 
the references to the works of other authors. We suspect 
that these are not always judicious; that is, the reader is very 
frequently referred to foreign and scarce publications, when 
he might with equal propriety, and with much more con- 
venience, have been directed to consult some English writer. 
It is the folly of pretenders to make numerous references to 
scarce books, which perhaps they have never read or even 
never seen, merely for the purpose of appearing learned: but, as 
the author of these ‘ Outlines’ stands far above such an impu- 
tation, what is it that induces him so frequently to appeal to 
works which are with great difficulty to be procured, and to 
omit the mention of those which might be consulted with 
convenience? Is it that, in his partiality for foreign writers, 
he will not condescend to know what has been written by his 
own countrymen ?— Let us take, for an example, articles 222. 
and 223. | 


‘ 222. A body may begin to revolve oni any line as an axis, that 
passes through its centre of gravity, but it will not continue to 
revolve permanently about that axis, unless the opposite centrifugal 
forces exactly balance one another. 

‘ A homogeneous sphere may revolve permanently on any dia- 
meter, because the opposite parts of the solid, being in every 
direction equal and similar, the — centrifugal forces must 
be equal ; so that no force tends to change the position of the axes. 

‘ A homogeneous cylinder may revolve permanently about the 
line which is its geometric axis. It may also revolve permanently 
about any line that bisects that axis at right angles; but it can 
revolve permanently about no other line, as the centrifugal forces 
cannot be equal. The same is true with respect to all solids of 
revolution. 

‘ 223. In 
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* 223. In every body, however irregular, there are three axes of 
permanent rotation, at right angles to one another, on any one of 
which, when the body revolves, the opposite centrifugal forces 
exactly balance one another. These are called the Principal Axes 
of Rotation. 

‘ This singular theorem was first proposed by Segner in 1755, 
and first demonstrated by Albert Euler, in a Mémoire crowned at 
Paris in 1760, Leon. Euler has also given a demonstration of it 
in his treatise de Motu Corporum -rigidorum, prob. 27. See also 
Frisius, de Rotatione Corporum quorumcungue, theorema vii. ubi 
supra, .p. 194. 

‘ These three axes have also this remarkable property, that the 
momentum of inertia with respect to any of them is either a 
maximum or a minimum, that is, is either greater or less than if 
the body revolved about any other axis. Leon. Euler, ubi supra. 
The momentum of inertia has already been defined to be the pro- 
duct of every particle inte the square of its distance from the axis 
of rotation.’ 


_A student would naturally infer, from these quotations, that 
the subject had not been treated by any English writer; yet, 
if he turns to Landen’s Mathematical Memoirs, he will find 
not only an elegant investigation of the theorems in question, 
but a considerable extension given to them beyond that which 
occurs either in Frisi or i the memoirs of Albert or Leonard 
Euler. 

From the heads stated by Professor Playfair, we might also 
be led to conclude, (and we should not be undeceived by look- 
ing to the authors whom he has quoted,) that the sphere was 
the only body in which every axis was a permanent axis 
of rotation: but Landen has shewn that there are various 
solids which, under certain proportions of their parts, possess 
the same property, and some of which he has enumerated ; 
viz. 


8r 
Nea 
the parabolic conoid, when the height =r 3 
the double conoid, when the half-length = r 
the cone, when the height = vr 

the double cone, when half-length = r 3 

the cylinder, whose length =r 3 


‘¢ In the hemi-spheroid, when the height — 





“¢ It is manifest that each of those bodies will (with respect to 
its own particles) undisturbedly revolve about any axis whatever 
passing through its centre of gravity, as well as a sphere ; and it is 
obvious from what is done above, that other bodies (being solids 
of revolution or frustrum of such solids) of various forms, may be 
found, baving the like property.” [ Mathematical Memoirs, by John 
Landen, Vol. i. p. 51.] 


We 
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We must leave it to Professor Playfair to explain the omis- 


sion of references to English works of so much merit and 


importance. 

Volume II. is wholly occupied with propositions and inves- 
tigations on Practical and Physical Astronomy ; the former 
being divided into fourteen sections, and the latter into eight; 
viz. 1st. On the fixed Stars and the Circles of the Sphere; 
Atmospherical Refraction; the Figure of the Earth; Geo- 
graphical Problems; Parallaxes; Motions of the Sun and 
Moon; Eclipses; the Rotation and Orbits of the Planets; 
the Secondary Planets, and the Ring of Saturn; on Comets; 
the Aberration of Light and the Nutation of the Earth’s 
Axis; the Dimensions of the Solar System; and the Annual 
Parallax and Distance of the fixed Stars; with an Appendix 
on the Method of determining by Observation the constant 
Co-efficients in an assumed or given Function of a variable 
Quantity. : 

The plan here pursued is similar to that which is followed 
in Vol. I.; that is, all the principal propositions connected 
with the subject under discussion are arranged in the order 
in which they naturally occur, some with demonstrations 
annexed, and others with references to works in which such 
investigations are to be found: but we cannot discover any 
principle which the author has adopted with regard to what 


demonstrations are given and wl | are omitted; except that 


perhaps, on the whole, those which are retained are the most 
direct and simple; though this certainly is not always the 
case. As our limits, however, will not allow us to enter into 
details, we shall dismiss this part of the volume by merely 
observing that we were surprized that, in the Appendix, 
(‘On the Determination by Observation of the constant 
Co-efficients in an assumed or given Function of a variable 
Quantity,’) no illustration is exhibited of, nor any reference 
made to, the theorem of minimum squares, which is certainly 
as simple as that which was invented by Mayer; and it has 
been demonstrated by La Place to be the most accurate of 
any method that has yet been proposed for the solution of 
this problem. We think, thefefore, that in justice to M. Legen- 
dre or M. Gauss, whichever of the two may be esteemed the 
inventor of it, the theorem should have found a place in this 
Appendix. | 

Part II., on Physical Astronomy, consists, as we have 
above stated, of eight sections; viz. On the Forces which re- 
tain the Planets in their Orbits; the Forces which disturb the 
elliptical Motion of the Planets; the Disturbance in the Mo- 


tion of the primary Planets from their Action on each other ; 
the 
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the Disturbance in the Motion of the Satellites of Jupiter as 
arising from the same Cause; the Attraction of Spheres and 
Spheroids; the Figure of the Earth; Precession of the Equi- 
noxes ; an Explanation of the Phenomenon of the Tides, and 
of the Principle of universal Gravitation. If we do not mis- 
take, this will be found the most valuable part of the two 
volumes; at least to those English students who are not 
familiar with the works of modern foreign authors. Yet even 
here we have noticed some few inaccuracies, not merely of 
the pen but in principle. Something of this sort occurs in 
the commencement of the third section; where, in speaking 
of the masses of the planets, the author says, ‘The mass of 
Mercury has been estimated, from supposing his density and 
that of the Earth, to be inversely as their mean distances from 
the Sun. This law holds with respect to the Earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, and analogy authorises the extension of it to Mer- 
cury. Against this remark, also, we must beg to enter 
our protest, and to maintain that analogy does not justify the 
extension. Of the seven larger planets of our system, the 
density of four at leasty (that is, the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Uranus,) may be considered as determined with tolerable 
accuracy; and the densities of Mars and Venus are not pro- 
bably far from the truth. Now, if the densities of these six 
planets a// followed the inverse law of their distances from 
the Sun, we should not object to the above assertion: but, if 
that law obtains only approximatively in three out of the six, 
and is totally irreconcileable with the other three, (which is 
really the case,) how can it be affirmed that analogy justifies 
the extension of it to Mercury? If it be necessary to form 
some estimate of the density of this planet for the solution of 
a general problem, let it appear in its proper character ; viz. 
as an assumption that has been adopted in the absence of any 
mode of direct determination; and by no means let a student 
imbibe so false an idea of analogical deduction as this sen- 
tence is calculated to convey: for nothing, certainly, is more 
inimical to the acquirement of a correct taste, and a just 
estimate of the beauty, simplicity, and immutability of those 
truths deduced froin legitimate mathematical investigations, 
which have always been considered as the exclusive and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the exact sciences. 

The conclusion dvawn from this and the following section 
is highly curious and interesting, and we shall give it as 
a fair specimen of the style and manner of the whole per- 
formance : . 


¢ One general result of these investigations is, that both in the 
system of primary and secondary planets, two elements of every 
orbit 
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orbit remain secure against all disturbance; the mean distance, 
and the »tean motion, or, which is the same, the transverse axis of 
the orbit, and the time of the planet’s revolution. Another result 
is, that all the inequalities in the planetary motions are periodical, 
and observe such laws that each of them, after a certain time, 
runs through the same series of changes. 

‘ Every inequality is expressed by terms of the form A sin x t 
or A cos nt; where 4 is 1 constant co-efficient, and n a certain 
multiplier of ¢ the time, so that » ¢ is an arch of a cirele, which 
increases proportionally to the time. Now, though x ¢ is thus 
capable of indefinite increase, since sin x ¢ never can exceed the 
radius or 1, the maximum of the inequality is A. Accordingly, 
the value of the term A sin n ¢ first: increases from o to A, and 
then decreases from A too ; after which it becomes negative, 
extends to = — A, and passes from thence to o again; the period 
of all those changes depending on x the multiplier of ¢. 

‘ If into the vale of any of the inequalities, a term of the form, 

A 


A tan nt, to ? or of the form A X nt, were to enter, the in- 


equality so expressed would continually increase, and the order 
of the system might finally be displayed. 

‘ La Grange and La Place, in demonstrating that no such 
terms as these last can enter into the expression of the distur- 
bances of the planets, made known one of the most important truths 
in physical astronomy. They proved, that the system is stable: 
that it does not involve any principle of destruction in itself, but 
is calculated. to endure for ever, unless the action of an external 
power is introduced. 

‘ This accurate compensation of the inequalities of the planet- 
ary motions depends on three conditions, belonging to the primi- 
tive and original constitution of the system : 

¢ I. That the excentricities of the orbits are all inconsiderable, 
or contained within very narrow limits: 

¢ JI. That the planets all move in the same direction, as both 
primary and secondary do, from west to east: 

‘ III. That the planes of their orbits are but little inclined to 
one another. 

‘¢ But for these three conditions, terms of the kind mentioned 
above would come into the expression of the inequalities, which 
might therefore increase without limit. 

ese three conditions do not necessarily arise out of the nature 
of motion or of gravitation, or front the action of any physical 
cause with which we are acquainted. Neither can they be con- 
sidered as arising from chance; for the probability is almost 
infinite to one, that, without a cause particularly directed to that 
object, such a conformity could not have arisen in the motions of 
thirty-one different bodies scattered over such a vast extent. 

‘ The only explanation, therefore, that remains, is, that all this 
is the work of intelligence and design, directing the original constt- 
tution of the system, and impressing such motions on the. parts as 
were calculated to give stability to the whole.’ ” 

e 
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We must now draw to a conclusion our remarks on this 
work, which we have examined with attention and criticized 
with freedom, but, we trust, with candour. Many of the 
observations which we have made would not have appeared 
in reviewing the production of an author of less pretensions 
than Professor Playfair, because the errors which we have 
stated would not have been of so much importance. We 
have not enumerated, though we have noticed, several typo- 
graphical faults: but a degree of carelessness is observable in 
the spelling of proper names which we cannot pass over in 
silence. ‘The following are written differently in different 
pages, and some of them in the same page: Shuckborough 
and Shuckburgh ; Attwood and Atwood; Herschel and Her- 
Schell ; Bernoulli and Bernouilli ; Wargenten and Wargentin ; 
Frisius and Frisi: Robin and Robins ; while Horsley is writ- 
ten Horsely; Brinckly, Brincly; Burckhardt, Burkhardt, 
&c. The correction of these inaccuracies will not, we hope, 


be deemed undeserving of the author’s attention in any future 
edition. 


a ee eee a a 





Art. IX. A Vindication of the Magistrates acting in and for the 
Tower Division, from the Charges contained in a printed Work, 
entitled, ‘“‘ The Report of the Committee on the State of the 
Police of the Metropolis; together with the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before a Committee of the House of Commons.” 
By Thomas Thirlwall, M. A. Rector of Bowers Gifford, Essex, 
and Magistrate for the Counties of Middlesex and Essex. 8vo. 
pp. 348. gs. Boards. J.M. Richardson. 1817. 


Art. X. A Refutation of the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall’s “ Vindica- 
cation of the Magistrates acting in and for the Tower Division.” 
By J. T. B. Beaumont, Esq. F.A.S. a Magistrate for Middlesex 
and for Westminster, and Author of a Letter to Lord Sidmouth, 
showing the extreme Injustice of the present System of Public- 
House. Licensing. 8vo. pp. 73. 28%. J. Richardson. 


Art. XI.. An Answer to Mr. Beaumont’s Refutation of the Rev. 
Thomas Thirlwall’s Vindication, §c. By Thomas Thirlwall, M. A. 
 8vo. pp. 32. 1s. J. M. Richardson. 


T= Report from the Police Committee, containing in one 
part of it the charges of which the first of these tracts at- 
tempts a refutation, was noticed in our numbers for October, 
November, and December last; and we then entered rather 
at large into the subject here discussed. We therefore deem 
it our duty now to examine how far the reverend author of 
the Vindication before us has succeeded in his object. The 

| principal 
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principal charge, from which Mr. T. attempts to vindicate 
his brethren and himself, is “ that in granting or withholding 
their licences, the magistrates, without regard to individual 
owners, give an exclusive preference to some brewers, and 
more particularly to the house of Hanbury and Co.” He 
denies that any such preference exists, and brings under his 
consideration the cases which were produced to prove it. . The 
first is Stocker’s case, which is two-fold; that part of it, which 
charges Mr. Merceron, the landlord, with ‘ preventing his 
tenant from renewing his licence, for refusing to give up the 
house at the end of the lease,’ does not properly come-under 
this head, though it is here considered, because it conveys a 
general charge against the magistrates. ‘The quotation is in 
Mr. Thirlwall’s own words, which he uses as a justification of 
the magistrates: but, granting-even that they convey cor- 
rectly the sense of the evidence, they would have just the 
contrary operation, and would prove that the magistrates 
were influenced in their decision by private feelings and not 
by public motives, since it is not pretended that any complaint 
lay against the tenant, who had been a licenced victualler nearly 
sixteen years. On referring to the minutes of the evidence, 
however, we find that, so far from the cause being the refusal 
to give up the house at the end of the lease, it appears that 
Mr. Merceron had actually agreed that Stocker should con- 
tinue in the house, —that for the first year after his lease had 
expired the licence was continued to him, — and that it was 
denied in the second year, because, after such agreement for 
a renewal, he was desired by Mr. Merceron to give up the 
house to another man, which he refused to do. It appears, 
also, that the person to whom he ‘was thus solicited to give 
up the house procured a licence for a new house at the dis- 
tance only of about five doors. If this be not a case in which 
undue influence is apparent, we know not how any can be 
proved. 

The other part of the charge relative to Stocker is that, 
having purchased the lease of a house on Bethnal-green, he 
was told afterward by Mr. Merceron that, unless he paid rool. 
to the ground-landlord, (Mr. Whitling, stated to be the sur- 
veyor for Hanbury’s brewhouse, ) for his interest for the licence, 
he could do nothing ; and Stocker accordingly did not apply. 
Mr. Thirlwall meets this charge by a suggestion that Whitling 
might have a just claim, and by an assertion that the magis- 
trates are not criminated because no application was made. 
The former circumstance has no connection with the real 
question, and the latter is certainly true with regard to the 
body of magistrates: but Mr. Merceron is not so clearly 

8 acquitted ; 
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acquitted; and a connection is evidently shewn between. lim 
and Mr. Whitling, with a determination on his part to oppose 
the licence if the demand of the latter was not fulfilled. ‘That 
the tenant did not deem it worth his while even to make an 
application for the licence proves also, but too clearly,.the 
impression that prevailed in the district relative to the grounds 
of some of the decisions. Mr. Thirlwall attempts to throw 
discredit on Stocker’s evidence, because he asserts a fact: 
which is contradicted by one Simpson: but the equivocating 
testimony of the. latter is. falsified by other witnesses besides 
Stocker. A subsequent page contains another version of 
these facts, in which a charge is made that in Stocker’s 
evidence one word has been substituted for another, and that 
a part.of his answers has been omitted by the Committee. 
This is all asserted on the authority of Stocker himseif, whose 
testimony the reverend vindicator had previously attempted 
to invalidate: but the insinuation is unworthy of. credit, and 
proves only that Stocker, for some reason not apparent, now 
regrets that he said so much before the Committee. 

fluxen’s case comes next. After having “ strained every 
nerve” for six years to obtain a licence for a house which he 
had .built, this person was at last recommended .to apply to 
Hanbury and Co., who agreed to try what they could do, on 
having a lease for 21 years of the premises; they covenanting 
to grant him an under-lease, with a condition. * to deal with’. 
them.” Still.the house was not licenced, nor even when 
Huxen mortgaged the premises to them for 250l. Soon 
afterward they threatened to. sell the house, and at.last he 
was obliged to let them have it for 7ool. Only ¢wo months 
after the purchase was coneluded, it was licenced! Allowing . 
Mr. Thirlwall the benefit of all that he says on this affair, it 
will do-no more than clear Messrs. Hanbury from the charge - 
made against their character, with which we have no concern: 
but the case, as it affects the magistrates, is still the same. 
The licence was refused for eight years while the house was in 
Huxen’s possession, and as soon as it was purchased by Messrs. 
Hanbury the boon was granted. Mr. Thirlwall argues that, as 
the house was not licenced when the agreement was settled and 
the mortgage-money advanced by Messrs. Hanbury, the infer- 
ence to be drawn is that the object was afterward attained from 
other causes than their supposed influence. So it would be, 
were it proved, which it is not, that Messrs. H. had exerted 
their influence and failed. Mr. T. accordingly asserts as the 
cause of its being licenced that, in the same year, a large in- 
crease of inhabitants had taken place since the previous appli- 
cation’; and that the house has drawn ever since it was licenced 

Rev. Apriz, 1817. Ee 19 butts 
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49 butts and a half per month. A good averagesdraught is 


_ from 7. to 9 butts per month, and it is therefore impossible 


to suppose that such an increase could have occurred so 
suddenly in a neighbourhood which, in the previous year, 
did not possess a sufficient number of inhabitants to justify 


. the grant of a licence; and the assertion of Mr. T. conse- 


quently proves: the reverse of that which he intends it should 
evince: mw OWvEES bis 

Mr. Simpson’s case is perfectly om He tried during four 
years for a licence, without effect. He tlien succeeded,’ and, 
though a haberdasher in Shoreditch, had a licence granted 
to him, and he afterward put the house into‘ Messre.. Han- 
burys’ trade. | His very suspicious testimony was designed to 
persuade the Committee that this'was a pure’ act of choice: but 
Mr. Gifford afterward proves that, in the lease tothe tenant, 
is a clause compelling him to buy his beer of Messrs..Han- 
bury and Co. for 14 years. -Who can fail to draw the con- 
clasion ? 

The next is the case of My. Hartieon, who recbuils: a howe 
at the expence of 200o0l., and-was refused’a licence: in-the 
following: year, he entered into an engagement that Messrs. 
Hanbury and Co. should serve-the house for seven years, and 
he then gained'a licence. .Mr.'T. thinks that he deadened the 
effect of this evidence by: proving that the licence was. at. first 
opposed by Mr. Merceron, and-by attributing ' the success on 
the second application to his (Mr. T.’s) own appeal,-in consi- 
deration of ‘some ‘circumstances of hardship: but does he not 
see that, as the engagement with Messrs. Hanbury was. evi- 
dently made ‘subsequent to the first refusal, the inference to be 
drawn is strongly against his argument? ©” © 

«As to the: case of Cru sh, it certainly does ‘not: direotly in im- 
plicate the body of magistrates; it appears only-that Messrs, 
Hanbury refused: the house, :and. that: Crush didnot obtain 
the'licence. The.message from Mr. Jackson (the magistrate) 
to. Mr. Aveling was:-adduced by us to’ shew the connection 
between’ the magistrates. and the bréwers: Mr. Thirlwall 
asserts that:* Mr. Jackson never used ‘such language.. He 
never, as he says, could be such a fool as’ ‘to ‘commit himself 
bya verbal messageé.. .Mr. Aveling never received such a mes- 
sage.’ It'is difficult, however, to suppose that ne founda- 
tion’ exists for Crush’s evidence. 

‘Ona due consideration of .all’ Mr, Thitwall’s facts and 
argunients,' we: are not satisfied that this’ charge against the 
magistrates’ of the "Tower Hamlets division is unfounded.‘ It 
appears to us, indeed, that it was not his primary-object ‘to 
clear them, but:that shis book was published -chiefly ‘with a 
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view to. ‘attack Mr. Beaumont ; against whom, ‘as we observed 
in a former article, both’ hie and his brethren have ‘an ob- 
vious prejudice. We know nothing either of Mr. Beaumont 
or of his antagonist, or of any of the facts on which that 
prejudice is founded, otherwise than from the’ statements 
before the public; abd. after a careful perusal of them, we 
remain of the opinion which we before expressed, that Mr. 
Beaumont has satisfactorily cleared himself. Mr. Thirlwall 
has not met the charge fairly; he professes to ‘ exhibit in one 
connected view the whole of the evidence as far as concerns 
the present important subject :’ but, though he inserts much 
irrelevant matter from Mr. Beaumont’s evidence for the pur- 
pose of abusing it, he entirely omits the very strong deposition 
given on the matter in question by Mr. Gifford, to whom he 
cannot have the same objection that is pretended to exist 
peal the former gentleman. The testimony of Mr. William 

organ also is not inserted, though it conveys a direct charge 
of a similar nature. _ 

We are happy to ‘see that the Committee has resumed its 
labours: An opportunity will be thus afforded either foi re- 
moving or confirming the ‘impression whigh evidently exists 
very generally in this division, that the duties of the magis- 
tracy are not properly exercised ; — and, in: the latter case, we 
trust'that some steps will be’ immediately taken to remedy: an 
evil so discreditable to the character of the Police, and” 80 
injurious to the individuals who are subject to it. 

The remainder of Mr. Thirlwall’s book is principally occu- 
pied ‘in. the discussion of charges which bear personally on 
Mr. Beaumont, who confines himself to the refutation of them 
in his pamphlet, parts of which are: again noticed in -Mr. 
Thirlwall’s'‘ Answer.’ These charges are not of a nature to 
interest our readers: but we cannot-conclude our remarks 
without hinting to the réverend author of the Vindication, 
that the cause which he ‘advocates receives no assistance, ‘and 
that his clerical character ‘suffers degradation, by the personal 
abuse and the vulgar and unchristian rancour which too fre- 


quently disgrace his pages. EF 





Ant. XII. Catulogue Raisonné, &c.; i.e. A Descriptive Catalogue 
cof: Diamonds, ' in'the Cabinet of Sir Abraham Hume;' Bart:-M.P. 
By the Count ‘de’ Bournon. With Plates. “gto. “PP: 53- 
188. Boards. “ Mutray. 1815. : : 


,. 


rm A. ‘Hume’ 5 find collection of diaraanda. to which this cata~ 
logue refers, is truly. precious inthe estimation: of the mine- 


ralogist, on account of the — variety which it exhibits of 
2 native 
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native specimens, characterized by numerous modifications of 
crystalline forms. Such a treasure was worthy of being 
described by the late Count de Bournon, who so essentially 
contributed to its formation and arrangement, and to whose 
care the superintendence of it ‘was intrusted for a series of 
years: while the Count’s own excellent assortment of speci- 
mens in the same department, and his familiar acquaintance 
with those which adorned the Grevillian collection, combined 
with his zeal and unwearied exertions in the prosecution of 
crystallography, eminently qualified him for the performance 
of a task of which these few but interesting pages exhibit the 
record. Immature as his sketch avowedly is, it still conveys 
no-ordinary portion of new information, and can scarcely fail 
to stimulate the investigations of those who may enjoy similar 
opportunities of observation. While chemistry has succeeded 
in revealing the real nature of the diamond, mineralogy, 
previously to the publication before us, had assigned few of 
the many forms of which it is susceptible. | 

As the author dissents, in one or two doctrinal points, 
from the Abbe Haiiy, he thus candidly states the reasons 
which induced him to differ in opinion from that celebrated 
crystallographer : 


‘ The theory of the regular octaedron which admits the regular 
tetraedron as the integral molecule of the substances which assume 
the solid for their primitive form, always appeared to me difficult 


to admit. According to this theory, the substance to which it | 


was applied would contain a double proportion of vacuity to solidity, 
whereas in the crystalline theory of other minerals having either 
arhomboid or a prism for their primitive form, an obligatory 
vacuity, so considerable, and independent of the theory: whic 
places the molecules of bodies not absolutely in contact with each 
other, but separate, can in no case be supposed to exist. If, 
according to this reasoning, the carbonate and fluate of lime, being 
both, composed of the same earth, but combined with a different 
acid, and the molecules of the carbonate of lime fitting each other 
perfectly on the whole of their surface, without even leaving occa- 
sion to suppose any vacuity between them, it was required to 
calculate the specific gravity of the fluoric acid, its weight would 
{unavoidably be found very nearly equal to that of mercury, which, 
‘doubtless, would be considered as.impossible. 

‘¢ According to this same theory, the surface of all mineral sub- 
stances which have the octaedron for their primitive form would 
be made up of small equilateral triangles, alternately void and 
fall ; the one belonging to one of the faces of the solid tetraedrons, 
and the other to one of the faces of the void octaedrons. In these 
epenings or voids, the planes forming their partitions would be in 
an inclined position, deviating from the axis which would pass 
through the middle of the void space, in the same mes? as 

they 
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they should deviate from the surface of the substance ; a form, 
most assuredly, the best adapted for absorbing the light which 
would fall on the empty space within, or fittest for reflecting on 
the surface of the body the smallest possible portion of the rays of 
—_ which would strike upon it. That construction, therefore, 
which, by its nature, would absorb the moiety, nearly, of the light 
falling on the surface of the bodies to which it belongs, would be 
that in which the lustre produced by the simple reflection of light 
is the most vivid, namely, the diamond: a conclusion no less 
improbable than the other. 

‘ If, on the other hand, we observe the construction which, 
according to this theory, ought to be that belonging to every 
mineral substance whose primitive form is odtsiediat, we shall see 
that the regular tetraedrons which would then form their integral 
molecules, would have no other points of cohesion between them 
than at their edges, or on an infinitely narrow surface, which 
power must consequently be extremely feeble. The result of this 
would be, that, whilst among the substances in which the power 
of cohesion extends itself over the entire surface of the molecules, 
we should meet with those in which the power of cohesion between 
their integral molecules is the weakest ; those substances in which 
that power between the integral molecules is the most consider- 
able, such as the diamond, spinel, &c., would be met with among 
those where the weakest cohesion would naturally be expected to 
be found: this also appears to me to be quite impossible. 

‘ These considerations tended much to create doubt in my mind 
respecting the regular tetraedron being the form of the integral 
molecule of the regular octaedron. These doubts, in fact, existed, 
until examining one day, with considerable attention, some 
crystals of fluate of lime, from Cornwall, in regular octaedrons, 
perfectly well defined ; I perceived on some of them very sensible 
indications of natural joints passing through their edges. I then 
became thoroughly persuaded that, in point of fact, the integral 
molecule of the regular octaedron could not possibly be the regular 
tetraedron; but, at the same time, I confess that, with all the 
researches I have since made, I have not been able to satisfy 
myself respecting the form of this molecule.’ 


Subsequent and close examination of the crystalline forms 
of the diamond not only confirmed the author in these sen- 
timents, but convinced him of the risk to which we are 
exposed of introducing error into science, by indulging in a 
spirit of precipitate generalization. , 

The table of the crystalline forms, prefixed to the cata- 
logue, contains 20 modifications of the primitive’ crystal, 
of which the combinations afford 72 others; and it is ex- 
tremely probable that these 92 by no means exhaust the 
subject. / 

Of the hundred and seven articles particularized in the 
catalogue, only six do not belong to Sir Abraham Hume’s 
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collection : but they have been very properly inserted, with a 
view to complete all that is at present known of the crystal- 
lization of the diamond. Among a few of the more rare or 
interesting samples, we may notice the following. 

No. 1, is a regular octaedron, which appears to have been 
actually formed in its matrix, and not inclosed by it accident- 
ally. — 4. Large and superb, perfectly transparent, of a light 
straw-colour, with the planes extremély smooth, and indicat- 
ing the passage, in a very advanced state, of the regular 
octaedron to the acute rhomboid of 60° and 120°. — 6. A large 
macled specimen, of a very fine water, and rare on account 
both of its form, and its perfection, — 13. A large dodecaedral 
diamond, of a fine transparency, and of a yellow-brown hue.— 
33- A large and scarce variety, with a considerable degree of 
superficial roughness, and in which the planes of two triedral 
pyramids unite in such a manner as to occasion the dis- 
appearance’ of the six other planes of the dodecaedron. — 
40. A large,’ fine white, and perfect variety of the octaedron, 
which passes into the rhomboid of 60° and 120°. — 45. A dia- 
mond with 48 triangular facets. — 52. ‘ A very perfect trans- 
parent dodecaedral diamond, the planes of which are divided 
into. two, according to their small as wellas to their large 
diagonal, but their faces are all rounded in consequence of 
the crystallization having proceeded’ successively by a great 
number of retirements im the direction of its two diagonals.’ — 
64. A small, strongly striated, very singular, and extremely 
scarce Octaedral variety, in which each of the edges is replaced 
by a plane. — 81. A dodecaedron, with rhombic planes, finely 
illustrative of the formation of inward angles. — 98. A very 
pure, fine white-coloured, and magnificent diamond, of a 
perfectly regular shape, with inward angles obviously result- 
ing from no species of macle, but produced directly by 
crystallization. : 

The text is admirably illustrated by the plates; and an 
English version, from which we have borrowed our extracts, 
is executed on a similar type and paper, though published 
separately. As this translation comes from the pen of Sir 
Abraham Hume, the English reader may confide. in. its 
accuracy. ‘The Count de Bournon seems to have contem- 
plated a more extensive and systematic work on the crystal- 
lization of the diamond in general: but, alas! his active and 
scrutinizing intellect has closed its sublunary exertions; and 
his writings alone remain to attest the acuteness of his ob- 
servation, and a vigorous perseveranee of research which even 
misfortune could not abate, 
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Art. XHI: A Charge delivered ta the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon, at the primary Visitation: for the Year 1815. 
With an,Appendix and “Notes. By»the. Rev. James Hook, 
LL.D. F,R.S. S.A. Archdeacon of Huntingdon, ‘&c. 4to: 
pp-.99- 58 Rivingtons. 1816. : 


Wwure this very elaborate Charge bears honourable testi- 

_ mony, to the talents and erudition of Dr. Hook, it also 
demonstrates the zeal with which he entered on the office of 
Archdeacon, to which he had been recently advanced. New 
‘situations frequently generate new feelings, and one step more 
in the ladder of promotion often: adds considerable intensity 
to the desire for some higher elevation. ' Zeal, indeed, will 
sometimes kindle where this desire:does not exist, but will more 
often flame where it does.: In:both cases, however, it is very 
apt,to overstep the line of moderation, and to lose sight of 
the pole-star of candor: ; We would be far from supposing 
that any sordid motives ave had the smallest share in the 
zeal which Archdeacon Hook has displayed in the present 
charge against Calvinists, Unitarians, and those whom he de- 
nominates Liberalists, who, in conjunction with ‘the Bible- 
Society, have incirred his determined hostility: but zeal is 
too often a blind guide, and therefore it is seldom ** according 
to knowledge,” of~in unison :with candor. Hence we are 
inclined enh that neither:the Bible-Sociéty ‘nor the other 
objects of Dr: Hook’s' vehement. opposition merit the harsh 
treatment which they have experienced in these pages; and 
that they will be found to have numerous claims to regard 
which the Archdeacon has overlooked, but which a more 
diffusive charity, that thinks no evil,. could not fail to have 
discerned. ahi MY 

We have said that this Charge is elaborate: but it is also 
often inflated into verbose and angry declamation, of which the 
following specimen occurs.at the commencement: 

‘ We have lived in times, distinguished from all others by the 
confusions and calamities, by the wars, bloodshed, and revolutions, 
which Almighty God hath permitted tobe inflicted upon an apos- 
tate world. . These,. in . magnitude, extent, and duration, are, I 
believe, unparalleled! Reverses, as you well. know, the most 
stupendous, downfalls the most precipitate, have baffled all fore- 
sight, all political sagacity, and in the unfathomable designs of 
the Almighty have levelled folly and wisdom. Wild passions and 
perverted opinions and sensual indulgence have been the precursors 
and concomitants of these mighty movements.’ 

In this passage, and throughout the greater part of the 
Charge, we mark an air of dignity and importance, which is 
not a little at variance with the easy and unaffected simplicity 
of diction that is best adapted to compositions of the present 
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kind ;-in which a devout earnestness is more likely to impress 
the mind than all the futile parade of a tumid phraseology. 
Though we agree with some of the Archdeacon’s remarks 
on the vicious tendency of antinomianism, yet, when he says, 
p- 4., that * the principle has a very deep foundation in the 
fallen nature of man,’ does he not furnish the strongest excuse 
for the doctrine itself which can be devised: for how can 
those persons avoid the taint of antinomianism whose nature 
is corrupt from the womb? When he talks of the antino- 
mian principle having its foundation in the fallen nature of 
man, he supposes that nature-to have been so radically vitiated 
by-the conduct of the first pair, as to have become a mass of 
incurable depravity: for’ must not that depravity be utterly 
incurable which, without any diminution, has pervaded all the 


“generations of men, women, and children, from the trans- 


gression of Adam and Eve to the present day? and, if this 
depravity be thus irremediable, which follows even ‘from the 
admission of the learned Archdeacon, on what principle of 
equity can he justify his attack on the antinomianism of the 
Calvinists ? 

It is not our present design to inquire whether in any or in 
what degree the Calvinistic doctrine has been embodied in the 
articles of the Church of England: but perhaps some of those 
persons, whom Dr. Hook has classed among the Antinomians, 
might retort the charge from the doctrines of their own com- 
munion on that of this reverend gentleman himself. The 
doctrine of the Church of England, as it is contained in the 
eleventh article, and in various parts of her service, is that 
we are viewed as righteous before God, not on account of 
** our own works or deservings” but on account of the merit 
of another; that moral works done without the requisite 
orthodox faith partake of the nature of sin; and (art. xviii.) 
that ‘* those are to be had accursed that presume to say that 
every man shall be saved by the law cr sect which he pro- 
fesseth, so that he be diligent to frame his life according to 
that law and the light of nature.” Surely it does not require 
the eye of a lynx or the nose of a pointer to discover some 
slight infusion of an antinomian taint in the above dogmas of 
established orthodoxy. 


Dr. Hook says, p. 5., * Not only individuals but aggregate 
communities have admitted such a portion of this antinomian 
infection into the body of their -doctrines, or into the admi- 
nistration of their discipline, as to counteract in a great 
measure the blessed effects: of: the Gospel upon the inter ests of 
mankind both here and hereafter.’ Among the aggregate 
communities which have admitted more or less of this dele- 
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terious antinomian infection into the body of their doctrines, 
‘the Archdeacon certainly does not intend to include. the 
venerable establishment of which he is such a distinguished 
ornament: but still it would require the utmost exertion of 
‘his ingenuity and eloquence, to prove that the Thirty-nine 
Articles are entirely free from that demoralizing virus which he 
deplores. Morality can never be inculcated on right prin- 
ciples, or recommended with all the persuasive force of which 
‘it-is‘susceptible, when it is represented as subordinate to cer- 
tain formularies of belief, or as depending for its present efficacy 
and its final acceptance on some controverted point in theo- 
logy. Where the great duties of truth, of justice, and of 
beneficence, are enforced as essentially conducive to the 
present and the future happiness of mankind, such an im- 
pression of their importance may be made on the mind as 
will conduce to their habitual observance. They will then be 
considered as of high and paramount obligation; they will 
not be viewed merely as secondary considerations, which is 
‘too much the case where they are merely employed to adorn 
the train of some theological position that stands in need of 
their support: but they will be regarded as points of primary 
magnitude and interest in the estimate of a reasonable being. 
Some theological doctrines, which have made a prominent 
figure in other communions besides those of the churches of 
Geneva and Rome, have a strong tendency to relax the force 
of moral obligation, and to scatter perplexity and confusion 
over. the whole region of ethics. Yet truth and falsehood, 
humanity arid cruelty, are not matters of mere arbitrary con- 
vention, but have fixed and immutable lines of difference. — 
What should we think of a moral code which represented the 
purest and most beneficent virtues as owing all their claim to 
approbation, not to their motives or their effects, but toa 
reflection of splendor from some remote and foreign source ? 
‘What is the first sentiment which rushes on the unsophis- 
ticated mind, when the most flagitious enormities are repre- 
sented as transmuted into high moral qualities by the agonies 
of extraneous innocence? What could we say of the 
justice or the mercy of that government, which should con- 
demn such a hero as the Duke of Wellington to a lingering 
death, in order to expiate the cowardice of all the recreants 
in the land; or which should sentence such a philanthropist 
as Howard to the rack or the gallows, as the fittest mode of 
effecting the moral purification of all the thieves and pro- 
stitutes in the empire? What motives to patriotic courage 
could be furnished by such an act as the first, or to a diffusive 


beneficence by the last? In fixing the criterion of right and 
wrong, 
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wrong; we should never outrage the common. sentiments of 
mankind; which will be found to merit more attention than 
all the mystic jargon of visionaries or polemics, .to whatever 


‘party they may belong. 


‘At p. 13. of his learned Charge, the Archdeacon commences. 
a determined attack on the /iberality of the. present day, as 
tending; in his own language, ‘ to level all opinions and senti- 
ments which have.ever been’ professed) in Christian societies.’ 
-© Contrary to the whole tenor of experience,’ he says, ° it is 
asserted by the Liberalists, if I may be allowed the expression, 
of the present ,day, that all these varieties are equally con- 
sistent with, the practice of Christian virtue, with the integrity 
‘of; the Christian character, with all the social and political 
relations in, life, and with that which is of unspeakably higher 
importance, the eternal salvation of the souls.of.men.’ How 
¢ theiwhole tenor of experience’ is to, prove what modes of 
religious belief are incompatible with.‘ the.eternal salvation of 
the.souls of men,’’ we must leave the penetration of the Arch- 
deacon to ascertain: but we eonfess. ourselves willing to take 
‘our station in the rank of these liberalists, who have incurred 
the penalty of his animadversions ;, and, instead of considering 
that indifference to doctrinal:opinions, which have no imme- 
diate connection with the practice of virtue and with a life of 
righteousness, as a characteristic of the present period that 
merits..reprehension, we are -rather inclined fo view it as a 
cheering. indication of an improved mode of thinking, on 
which)too much praise cannot; be bestowed. The bitter dis- 
sentions ‘of polemics on ambiguous, tenets apd unimportant 
doctrines have lasted long enough, and been sufficiently effi- 
cacious in retarding the progress of intellectual illumination 
and universal benevolence: hut, if a tolerant, enlightened, and 
truly Christian liberality, in questions of uncertain speculation, 
has lately made a considerable progress in this country, Dr. H. 
seams. resolved that ‘it: shall not at least be his fault if more 
bigoted sentiments are not restored to their antient prevalence. 
At p. 55. we find the tolerant spirit of the times thus calum- 
niated, with an equal disregard of charity and correctness; 
while deep regret is expressed for the repeal of a persecutin 
statute, which was long a disgrace to the cade of English 
jurisprudence. 


‘ Vice is without odium, and virtue without attraction, when 
viewed threugh the equalizing medium of what is called Liberality ; 
a term which, in its present application, has no fixed or determinate 
ss but which involves in its operation the confusion of all] 
principles and the encouragement of all errors. A solemn act of 
the legislature has remaved the veil which our ancestors considered 
II | necessary 
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necessary to exclude from the public eye the licentiousness of 
blasphemy against the Son of God ; and hence a learned and dis- 
tinguished prelate has been’ libelled and arraigned for supporting 
the dignity of our:Saviour -in the discharge of one of his most 


important functions, against the Scripture-mutilations of the pro- 
moters and‘ abettors of. Socinianism.’ 


We shall not stay at present minutely to examine the ob- 
jections of the Archdeacon to the Bible-Society: but we 
cannot be-surprized at his dire‘hostility to that association, 
when we consider that’ it has been productive of sentiments 
of the most expansive kindness and most ‘enlarged liberality 
among the most opposite species of aoe an ‘When any 
other society, which Mr. Archdeacon Hook or his diocesan 
may ‘happen to recommend, shall produce an aggregate of 
benefits equal ‘to ‘that which has been caused by the Bible- 
Society, we shall not'refuse to bestow on it an equal share of 
praise: but, till that has been effected, the Bible-Society will 
command our exclusive and: peculiar approbation, notwith- 
standing the obloquy with’which it has been assailed. 
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Arts XIV. Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology, intended for the 
use of those who may desire to become acquainted with the 
Elements of those Sciences ; especially of Young Persons. Illus- 

> trated by Four Plates. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
To which is ‘added an Outline of the Geology of England and 

*- Wales, with a Map and Section of the Strata. By William 
Philffps, Member of the Geological Society. 12mo. pp. 236. 
8s. 6d. Boards, Phillips. 1816. iF 

Art. XV.» An Elementary Introduction to ‘the Knowledge of 

' Miheralogy;: including some Account of Mineral Elements and 
Constituents ;, Explanations of ‘Terms in Common Use; Brief 
Accounts of Minerals, and of. the, Plages and Circumstances in 
which they are found. Designed for the Use of the Student. 


By William Phillips. 12mo. pp. 400. 8s. 6d. Boards, Phillips, 
1816. 


Te introductory view of Mineralogy here exhibited is by 
far too compendious to be of much real benefit to the stu- 
dent: but some of the leading facts and doctrines relative to 
Geology are stated with perspicuity, and with a praise-worthy 
freedom from the trammels of theory. The modest author 
affects not to range beyond the humble but useful sphere of 
compilation ; and the principal sources, from which he has 
avowedly derived his materjals, are, Aikin’s Chemical and 
Mineralogical Dictionary, Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, 
édited by Professor Jameson, and the Geognosy of the. last- 
mentioned gentleman. ‘ Many other works ‘ were occasionally 

consulted, 
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consulted, but were not made use of in a degree that seems 
to render their enumeration requisite.’ ) 

Mr. Phillips has studiously avoided all unnecessary recourse — 
to technical phraseology; and, by conveying the principle of 
his favourite sciences in the form of Lectures, which’were de- 
livered gratuitously in the village of Tottenham to young 
persons of both sexes, he offers a sufficient apology for the 
familiar style of his illustrations, and for occasional repetitions. 
His references to the mining operations in Cornwall are im- 
pressed, we think, with the valuable character of personal 
observation. ‘The plates exhibit a contrasted view of the com- 
parative heights of the principal mountains, the forms of pri- 
mitive crystals, a section of the Brocken Mountain in the 
Hartz, the disposition of some singular veins in the Tin Croft 
and Pink mines in Cornwall, and a small coloured map of the 
geology of England and Wales. 

The favourable reception of the first edition of this little 
treatise induced Mr. P. to prepare a second and improved 
impression; in which, we are told, 

‘ The principal addition that has been made is an outlin€ of the 
Geology of England and Wales, with a Map, and Section of the 
Strata through the southern counties of England; which, concise 
and incomplete as it is, will be found, it is hoped, of some advan- 

e. This may be had separately ; but it is with regret that I do 
not find it equally possible to accommodate the purchasers of the 


first edition, in a separate form, with the various corrections and 
additions interspersed through this.’ : 


Although the author appears to have maturely meditated on 
the most important parts of his subject, and to have clothed the 
results of scientific investigation in popular and intelligible 
language, yet some of his statements require revision or qua- 
lification. We had always understood that serpentine occurs 
in very considerable masses in Unst and Fetlar, but we can 
scarcely believe that these islands are absolutely composed of 
this material. At page 91. Mont Perdu is very unaccount- 
ably asserted to be the highest of the Appennines. A rather 
numerous list of humbler s/zps and dislocations might be pro- 
duced: but they do not render the meaning doubtful or ob- 
scure. 

In revising his Outlines, the author was led to depart from 
his original design of considerably extending that small 
treatise, and to select from the best authorities, for exhibition 
in a separate publication, short descriptions of mineral species, 
with indications of the places and circumstances in which they 
occur; divested, as much as he could divest it, of technical and 
scientific phraseology, and suited to the occasions not of the 
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adept but of the learner. His Elementary Introduction to Mi- 
nerabogy was accordingly produced; in which his principle of 
arrangement differs in some respects from those of all his 
precursors, and has been adopted with a view to the dependence 
of mineralogy on chemistry on the one hand, and to its intimate 
connection with geology on the other. It unfortunately hap- 
pens, however, that substances of very dissimilar aspects are 
thus classed together, as Egyptian jasper and tremolite, pyrope 
and potstone, schorl and clay-slate, &c. Still our acquaintance 
with natural transitions in the mineral kingdom is yet too im- 
perfect to enable us to apprehend that graduating system of 
the forms of inorganic matter, which probably pervades the 
globe; and most of the methods, which have been proposed 
to relieve the memory and facilitate the researches of the 
student, have their respective advantages and disadvantages. 
In general, indeed, the succession of the series is of less 
consequence than the accurate delineation of its members, 
and the selection of those signs and characters by which they 
may be most readily discriminated. 

Mr. Phillips professedly aspires only at the humble merit of 
judicious compilation: but his personal opportunities, and 
the resources of his mineralogical cabinet, have occasionally 
suggested some interesting statements and remarks, which are 
well deserving of insertion in more profound publications. 
His descriptions. are executed with greater precision than ele- 

ance: but, as they are seldom deficient in the essential 
qualities of fidelity and perspicuity, we can safely recommend 
them to the attention of the young mineralogist, before he 
encounters the perusal of more voluminous and _ scientific 
systems. 


‘ Consistently with this intention, explanations of about one 
hundred terms commonly used in mineralogical description are 
given at the end of the introduction ; which includes an enumera- 
tion of mineral elements and constituents, together with a brief 
view of their chemical characters, and remarks tending to shew 
their mineralogical and geological importance. The order in 
which the individual minerals have been described, and which is 
exhibited in the Table of Contents, was governed by an attention 
to the same objects. 

‘ Thus siliceous minerals are first described, because it is esti- 
mated that silex forms the largest proportion of the oldest and most. 
abundant primitive rocks: and all earthy minerals, of which silex, 
is the largest ingredient, are arranged under that head ; beginning, 
chemically, with silex in its purest form, and proceeding’ to such as 
consist of that and another earth, as silex and alumine, then to those’ 
consisting of silex andlime, &c., and afterwards to such minerals as: 
are chiefly constituted of three or more earths, terminating with the. 
most compound ; and regarding the iron, manganese, &c. involved | 
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in m —< them, ‘only as accessary constituents. The other eatthy 
minerals ‘are proceeded with in hke manner; arbitrarily selecting 
such as contshi the-rare earth‘ glucine, and placing them under 
that head, except that: the Gadalinite, which also contains the still 
more rare earth, Yttria, ‘is placéd under the latter.: In regard to 
metalliferous minerals, the rules [which } I had prescribed for the 
order of description could not always be adhered to without involv- 
ing some absurdity ; for instance, in the ore called White Silver, 
that metal is an ingredient, according to one analysis by Klap- 
roth,'in the proportion only of about 2 per cent.; but it would 
have been altogether ridiculous to have placed a substance bearing 
the name of white silver among the ores‘of lead, to which, accord- 
ing to the proportions of its ingredients, it properly belongs. 

‘In order to avoid too greatly the appearance of a scientific 
work, every: mineral has-been :described only under the name or 
names by which it is commonly distinguished i in our.owR country. 
The synonyms may be found, in Aikin’s ‘‘ Manual,” and still more 
at large in the useful ‘ Mineralogical Nomenclature”. of Allan.’ 


During, the process: df -reducing the more copious: and 
systematical details of any department of knowlege ‘to a 
condensed and elementary forms: it is difficult completely to 
guard against occasional errors and omissions: but, in the 
present instance, they are far from numerous. . A few species, 
asthe Diopside, Alatite, Grossular, Pyrénéite, and: Rheetizite, 

to have been overlooked;—The annuai amount of gold, 

yorted from. America, seems to. have been considerably 
Sg when set’ down at about. 30,000 pounds weight ; 
for Jameson, proceeding: (we believe) on the calculations: of 
Humboldt, estimates. the total annual, produce of this :pre- 
cious metal from the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in Ames 
rica at 45,580 pounds Troy, exclusively of what has ‘been 
recently collected in North Carolina. — Platina is erroneously 
stated to. be found only in certain districts of America; 
wheteas it occurs in the grey silver ore of Guadalcanal, in 
Spain, where it is present in various -proportions, , from an al- 
most imperceptible trace to ten per-cent. and unalloyed with 
the four. new metals which have been discovered in the Ame-~ 
rican specimens.—Among the localities of the same metal,' we 
find: sibeniels net and” the depo Oa Be of Cartha- 


ise, Gh 


situations. — We should have spefersel the term Vicari 
which consecrates the name of the discoverer of the species, to 
that of Yenite, which originated in, the puerile conceit of asso- 

a mineral appellation: with the: dattle of Yena! Be- 
aay Sm Marino, and Cape Calamita, where this rare’substance 
occurs: are are‘not'in Corsica, but in nen island of Elba; Sede 
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Steffens adopts I/vaite. — Although’ Mr, Phillips affirms that 
-hornstone and bituminous shale have not been analyzed, 
Mr. Kirwan, if our recollection be accurate, submitted the 
former, as Klaproth did the latter, to chemical trial, and 
reported the respective results. — Of the chrysoberyl, we are 
told that ‘a few specimens have been brought from Nerb- 
schinsk in Siberia :’ — but, though Werner and others hold 
the same language, Brochant, who is generally cautious, 
affixes to this locality,a mark of interrogation; and Patrin, 
who enjoyed excellent opportunities of ascertaining the fact, 
ie” apes asserts the negative. © ‘ : 

‘Lhe occurrence, liowever, of some slight blemishes, or inac- 
curacies, catinot materially detract from the real merit of a 
performance which will, we doubt not, contribute its share to 
render the study of mineralogy accessible to different classes 
of readers. 


cheatin ad 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1817. 





POETRY. AND THE DRAMA, 


Art. 16. Frightened to Death! a musical Farce, in Two Acts, 
as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane. By W. C. 
Oulton, Author of “ All in good Humour;” ‘“ The Sleep 
Walker,” &c. &c. 8vo. 2s. Simpkin and Marshall. 

‘ Frightened to Death’ seems a title adapted rather to a mur- 
derous tragedy than to a merry farce, which should have no other 
connection with killing than the wilful but frolicsome intent of 
making the auditors ‘ die with laughter.” Mr. Oulton’s comical 
farce of “* The Sleep-Walker,” we recollect, had a tendency to 
this effect, and proved that the author had the faculty of Richard 
in murdering while he smiled, or rather while he made. others 
smile. Whether the present production would be convicted (not 
condemned) on the same charge, we cannot determine, for we 
have not seen it acted, and slender are. the materials which dra- 
matic authors now commit to paper. We presume. they con- 
sider that the less matter there is to burthen the memory 
of the actor, the greater will be the scope for his wit and humour ; 
op the same principle that the lightness of a garmenit displays the 
shape of the limbs, and allows them perfect ease and elasticity of 
motion. 

The plot of this farce, of which the whole conduct ‘is ridicu- 
lously absurd, consists in effecting the reform of a rake by making 


him fancy that he is dead; and a rather laughable scene occurs in’ 


which he reads his-own epitaph, and hears the terrible threat that 
he shall be cut up by the surgeons. It may in se: > 
7 a lively 
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a lively pothing» but in perusing it we do not laugh sufficiently to 
stifle our growls at its violations of nature and probability. R.F. 


Art, 17. Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Manners. By Jane 
Taylor, Author of ‘ Display, a Tale ;” and one of the Authors 
of’** Original Poems for Infant Minds,” &c. 12mo. pp. 174. 
6s. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1816. 

Whoever reads the works of the fair author of this little volume 
must feel in their own hearts, to use a homely phrase, that hers 
is in the right place, and must acknowlege that all ‘her exertions 
have for their object the improvement of the hearts of her neigh- ° 
bours. To her talents in this respect, we have in former instances 
borne our willing testimony, and in the essays before us the same 
tendency is visible. They treat of Prejudice Experience, Ego- 
tism, &c. with good moral effect, and in easy umiliar rhyme; and, , 
though we undoubtedly prefer Miss Taylor’s prose, and think that 
the world will be of the same opinion, her verse is frequently not 
deficient in point or humour, to which latter quality she seems to 
have a natural inclination. “ 

The following passage from the essay on ‘ Prejudice’ is not a 
bad specimen of the author’s general style : | ‘ 


‘ Besides this blind devotion to a sect, 
Custom produces much the same effect. 
Our desks with piles of controversy groan ; 
But still, alas! each party’s with its own. 
Each deems his logic must conviction bring, 
If people would but read,— but there’s the thing ! 
The sermons, pamphlets, papers, books, reviews, 
que plead our own opinions, we peruse ; | 
‘And these alone, —as though the plan had deen 
To rivet all our prejudices zn. 
"Tis really droll to see how people’s shelves, 
Go where you will, are labell’d like themselves. 
Ask if your neighbour — he whose party tone, 
Polemic, or political, is known, 
Sees such a publication — naming one 
That takes a diff’rent side, or sides with none ; 
And straight in flat uncomfortable-wise, 
That damps all further mention, he replies, 
‘¢ No, Sir, we do not see that work —I know 
Its gen’ral views, — we take in so and so.” 
Thus each retains his notions, every one, 
Thus they descend complete from sire to son ; 
And hence, the blind contempt so freely shown, 
For every one’s opinions but our own.’ 





When we read the third line, we thought that Miss T. was. 
alas! describing our study. | 

We may wake one more quotation, on Egotism, which contains - 
also. a very true picture: ) 


¢ Woe to themselves, and woe to small and great, 
When two good egotists are iéte-d-tcte ! 
A battle 
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A battle this, though not of swords, but tongues, 
And he the victor who has strongest lungs: 
Though, while most conquer by a oud attack, 
Some win the day by persevering clack. 

Too eager each in what himself recites, 

To see how little interest it invites, 

He takes th’ attention that the other shews, 

For pleasure in the story or the news; 
Though judging by himself, he might have knewn, 
He is but waiting to begin his own, 

Watching some gap in the opponent’s speech 

To force it in —like soldiers at a breach? 





These lines remind us of a story told, we think, by M. Dutens 
of the Abbé Raynal. He and the Abbé Gagliani were inces- 
sant talkers, and were invited to the house of a mutual friend, who 
wished to amuse himself by bringing them together. Gagliani 
began the conversation, engrossed it so thoroughly, and talked 
with such volubility, that Raynal could not find the least opening 
to introduce aword: but, turning towards his friend, he said in alow 
voice, ‘ S'2l crache, il est perdu :’— if he stops to spit, he is undone. E.F 


Art. 18. The Sacrifice of Isabel: aPoem. By Edward Quillinan, 
Esq. 12zmo, 3s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 

At the beginning of this elegantly printed little volume, we are 
told of a ‘lady and gentleman’ (both, no doubt, of equally respect- 
able connections, ) who disembarked with a few domestics in a small 
island near the Isle of Elba, and were visited there in the year 1814 
by Napoieon Bonaparte. The gentleman’s story, as related by 
himself, forms the subject of the work; and we are apprized that 
in the recital, made to a brother, the gentleman betrayed at par- 
ticular moments symptoms that almost indicated insanity. In con- 
sequence of this intimation, we expected to meet with something 
very wi/d in the poem, but on the contrary we found it quite tame 
enough for any purpose. We have the old story of a lady and two 
lovers ; and one 1s wounded by the other in the presence of the fair, 
who ingeniously and obligingly sucks the poison from the wound. 
The novelty and delicacy of this incident certainly fitted it in a 
peculiar manner for adaptation to poetry. 

The verses in question were written in the library of Lee Priory ; 
and we do not deem them so good as those of the possessor of that 
hospitable retreat. Otherwise, we should regard it as rather a 
dangerous confession that a younger author has written his work in 
the study of an elder ;— and particularly so when it is incautiously 
added in the dedication, ‘ These lines properly belong to you, de- 
cause they were written in the library of Lee Priory.’ A very 
pretty and very original passage follows, concerning the happiness 
of melancholy ; which, ‘ as a poet,’ Sir Egerton Brydges can ‘ well 
understand ;’ Sir E. B., that is, can understand ‘ how a mind ac- 
customed to sorrowful impressions, whether from constitutional 
susceptibility or from incidental misfortune, can find a conso- 
latory interest in the most mournful exercises of the imagination.’ 

Rev. Apri, 1817. Ff As 
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As we do not think that any passage in the verse-part of the 
volume is more delicate and interesting than the above, we should 
be almost tempted to let it speak for itself, and speak alone: but, as 
we know that our readers must always wish to judge of poetry for 
themselves, we are solicitous, whenever our limits allow us, to 
afford them this gratification as largely as may be; and they shall 
not, even in the present case, be disappointed of their natural 
right and pleasure. — Ecce signum ! 


* “ Cease, cease to chide,” rejoin’d the lovely saint 
In mournful accent musically faint; 
** QO do not chide thine Isabel’s fond love, 
1 hoped a happier destiny to prove. 
And sure all gentle souls with pity’s tear 
The sacrifice of Isabel shall hear. 
Castilian Eleanor, her Edward's pride, 
This deed of yore with happier fortune tried. 
I knew, and know, I could not live a day, 
Or save my child, when thou wert snatch’d away. 
There was this one wild hope, to raise my heart ; 
But ’tis the will of heaven that we should part. 
Thou yet must live: I charge thee seek not death ; 
Scorn not the life for which I forfeit breath. 
Plant on my chosen grave our favorite flowers ; 
My soul shall visit thee in moonlight hours. 
How dark it grows! yet I had more to tell. 
"Tis gone. Come near — yet closer — Oh farewell!” ’ 


We cannot do better than conclude with the author, and 


‘ bid earth farewell, 
And welcome Love, and Heaven, and Isabel.” 





ARTS, &c. 


Art. 19. A Treatise on Canals and Reservoirs, and the best Mode 
of designing and executing them; with Observations on the 
Rochdale, Leeds and Liverpool, and Huddersfield Canals, and a 
comparative View of them; and also on the Bridgewater, the 
Lancaster, and the Kennett and Avon Catals. Likewise Ob- 
servations on the best Mode of Carding, Rovmg, Drawing, and 
Spinning all Kinds of Cotton Twist. Also Instructions for de- 
signing and building a Corn Mill, and how to grind upon the 
best Principle ; with a new and simple Mode of preserving Grain 

_ from the Consequences of a wet or soft Harvest, and rendering 
useful Grain that has become foul and fusty; together with im- 
portant Directions on public Drains. By John Sutcliffe, Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. pp. 413. 148. Boards. Law and Whittaker, 
&e. 1816. 

The observations which form the basis of this treatise are all of 

a practical kind; many of them relating to the expence of erecting 

certain machines, and others to the due adjustment of their several 

parts, their proportional magnitudes, the rates of revolution, &c. 

&c.: subjects with which we are not sufficiently acquainted to offer 

any 
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any opinion of the value of the performance in this point of view. 
We should have been glad to see some reasons advanced for the 
adoption of the particular dimensions, &c. so positively laid down 
by the author as the ne plus ultra of perfection: broad assertion, 
without argumentation or demonstration, having little weight with 
minds accustomed to the rigor of scientific and geometrical de- 
ductions. We fear, however, that science and philosophy are 
estimated very cheaply by Mr. Sutcliffe; since at page 66. he in- 
forms us (in strangely incorrect composition ) that the goods manu- 
factured by a certain little simple machine, employed in spinning 
the drapery for Solomon’s Temple, ‘ have remained (as far as we 
know) unrivalled for nearly three thousand years; and that, 
through all the revolutions of time, neither the sap of years nor 
the hands of violence have in the least diminished their excel- 
lences, which still remain unimpaired. The utility of this machine, 
aud that of the potter’s wheel, equally simple, though not quite so 
useful, are doubiless the most ancient machinery in the world, and 
have been a thousand times more beneficial to society than all New- 
ton’s science and the more refined philosophy of the day!’ Having 
never been so forttinate as to see the original, or even a model, of 
Solomon’s spinning wheel, we cannot clearly comprehend the com- 
parison between this machine and Newton’s laws of gravitation : 
but we hope it is very correct. Newton, however, is not the only 
useless hand that has intruded himself on the public notice, since 
it appears that 

‘ For the last twenty years, gentlemen have gone through the 
nation, giving lectures upon the application of water, and also 
upon mechanics, philosophy, astronomy, &c. who have exhibited 
small models of water-wheels and steam-engines, by which they 
have pretended to shew the best mode of applying the powers of 
those two great agents of nature. By these paltry models, and 
the representations given of them, the public have been greatly 
misled ; and large sums of money been expended to no purposg in 
making water-wheels after such imperfect models. 

‘ I know of a number of good water-wheels, judiciously con- 
structed, well speeded, and the water systematically applied, that 
some of these ingenious gentlemen have persuaded thejr owners 
were unfit for use, because, in their opinion, they moved too 
quick, and consumed too much water; which they were prevailed 
upon to reject, and make others according to their models. 

‘ One of my friends was some time ago induced to take out one of 
his best water-wheels, (which worked his scribbling peony 
in expectation of having it replaced by another, upon a muc 
better principle, which, unfortunately for him, possessed so little 
power as to compel him to reject it, and immediately to substitute 
a wheel, similar to that which had been taken out. This expence, 
my friend told me, amounted to upwards of four hundred pounds, 
and added, I have paid dear for my mechanical knowledge, but it 
will serve me for life, and I hope, the rest of my family. Another 
of my friends had one of these extraordinary wheels, which was to 
do every thing, but work miracles; when he had tried it not more 
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than two days, such was his vexation and disappointment, that he 
instantly ordered it to be taken in pieces; this wheel cost nearl 
four hundred pounds. A third person had two water-wheels made 
upon this improper plan, in a very little time; but they were un- 
made in much less. 

‘ These are the sad effects of representing mechanical power by 
small models; for, as I have before observed, there is no judging 
of the merit of any design unless the model is as large as the 
machine it represents is intended to be.’ 

Some truth may perhaps be contained in these assertions: but 
the perpetual sneering at science, which forms one of the most 
prominent features of this work, indicates a total want of scientific 
qualifications in the author; while his literary deficiencies are 
equally exemplified throughout it. If we admit that mathematics 
and philosophy are not the only requisites for making a complete 
engineer, we must contend that they are very essential ingredients 
in the composition; and we should have little confidence in the 
judgment of any one who treated them with marked contempt. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 20. A comprehenswe Astronomical and Geographical Class- 
Book, for the Use of Schools and private Families. By Margaret 
Bryan. 8vo. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 
This volume consists of a Preliminary, or preface ; a chapter 

containing an explanation of the solar system ; one hundred pro- 
blems, with their solutions, on the celestial and terrestrial globes : 
and one hundred without solutions, given as exercises, but of which 
the answers are found in the Key, or separate appendix to the 
work itself. How long it may employ a young lady to solve this 
course of problems, we are unable to judge : but we are convinced 
that, after the task has been performed, no knowlege adequate to 
it will have been acquired from this source. That the student 
may attain to a mechanical facility of solution we do not dispute ; 
but will she be furnished with any rational ideas of the construction 
and the phenomena of the solar system? We are doubtful 
whether any person, who has for a moment considered the subject 
under this point of view, will be found to answer in the affirm- 
ative; andif in the negative, how much useful time is thus thrown 
away ?—not to insist on what we really believe to be the case, 
that, instead of giving correct ideas, such exercises have a ten- 
dency to implant false conceptions, which it is afterward very 
difficult to eradicate. A few general problems, and illustrations 
by means ofa pair of globes, are doubtless very proper: but the 
idea of making this a study, and working two or three hundred 
questions in this way, is certainly not judicious. 

In justice to Mrs, Bryan, however, we ought to observe that, 
independently of the above general objections, we have none to 
urge against her mode of arrangement, and her execution of the 
practical part of the volume ; although we cannot pass in silence 
some sentences of the introductory chapter. In the first place, the 
symbolical characters here given for the new planets are not wor 
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which are usually employed; and the year in which Vesta was 
discovered is incorrectly stated, that planet having been first 
observed in 1807, and not in 1804 as asserted by Mrs. B. Again, 
it is said that the limits of the distances of these bedies from the 
sun is between 160 and 300 millions of miles ; whereas the nearest 
is 225, and the farthest only about 263 millions of miles distant 
from that luminary. In another place, their motion is said to 
resemble that of the comets; and, without specifying all the in- 
accuracies which we have observed in this chapter, we must 
remark that it is by far the worst part of the performance: in 
some measure justifying our assertion that a knowlege of the use 
of the globes has no necessary connection with, nor any tendency 
to convey, a correct idea of the system of the world. 


Art. 21. Practical Observations on Telescopes. 12mo. pp. 114. 
5s. Boards. Bagster. 

We cannot more adequately explain the nature of this useful 
little performance than in the words of the author, who introduces 
himself to his readers by observing ; 

‘ Notwithstanding so much has been written on the theoretical 

art of astronomy, and so many treatises have appeared on that 
subject, I believe none of these astronomical grammars contain 
any rules for the management of the telescope; the application 
of which, to the greatest posstble advantage, together with that 
of the respective magnifying powers, and their proportions to the 
size of the instrument, and the circumstances of the object to be 
observed, seem to me to have been less considered than the gene- 
ral appendages to the other instruments of the observatory. The 
intention of this work is, to afford such information, and to present 
the amateurs of astronomy with a few hints, which, I hope, will 
prove instructive and useful to them. 

‘ The following remarks, the result of some years’ observations, 
were originally written at the request of a particular friend; and 
though in a circle of partial friends they have received much com- 
mendation, and I have been repeatedly solicited to give them to 
the public, I certainly never should have consented to the pub- 
lication, but that constant observation has convinced me, such a 
ptactical and unprejudiced treatise would be acceptable to 
‘ astronomers. 

‘ In the course of the last fifteen years, 1 have been in possession 
of every sort of telescope, and have seized every opportunity of 
ascertaining, experimentally, the peculiar powers of every de- 
scription of reflecting as weil as of refracting telescopes ; and have 
purchased, not without a very considerable expense of both time 
and money, the knowledge of the facts herein related. 

‘ And should aoeanial of this little treatise, thefruit of these pur- 
suits, afford any satisfactory intelligence, or be useful to the noviee in 
optics and astronomy, by directing him im the choice, and assisting 
him in the use, of his imstruments ; the sacrifices I have made to 
obtain it will, undoubtedly, become a source of much satisfaction 
to me, and my labours will be overpaid.’ 

Ff 3 We 
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We have no hesitation in stating it as our opinion that, as far as 
utility has been the object of the author’s ambition, it has been 
completely attained; and we hold him intitled toe the thanks of 
every admirer of astronomical science, for the disinterested man- 
ner in which he has endeavoured to communicate, to novices 
in astronomy, that knowlege which he has obtained with much 
Jabour, and at a very considerable pecuniary expence. The pur- 
chase of a good telescope is to many persons an object of some 
consideration ; and few are so fortunately circumstanced as to 
afford to buy several in order to form comparisons and thence to 
select the best. The author of these Practical Observations ap- 
pears to be one of those “ happy few ;” he has acquired, at great 
cost, a considerable stock of valuable information ; and he has, in 
a pleasing unaffected style, placed it within the reach of those who 
may not have equal means of obtaining knowlege from actual 
practice. 

It is not one of the least useful objects of this publication to 
convince its readers, that large and expensive instruments are not 
so necessary for the purposes of astronomical observation as per- 
sons generally imagine ; and that the most important discoveries, 
made within a few years by Dr. Herschel, have not resulted from 
the magnitude of his telescopes, but from his matchless persever- 
ance as an observer. 

‘ Dr. Herschel’s first catalogue of double stars was made with a 
Newtonian telescope of not quite seven feet focus, and with only 
four inches and a half aperture, charged with a power of 222. The 
second catalogue was likewise made with a telescope of similar 
construction, but with an object metal of six inches and a quarter 
diameter, and magnifying 227 times. The third was composed 
with the same instrument, excepting the eye-glass, which was 
changed for one which gave the telescope a magnifying power of 
460. ‘This, the’ Doctor says, was much superior to that of 227 in 
detecting excessively small stars, and those which are very near 
to large ones.’ 

Other facts are stated, to prove that much may be accomplished 
with instruments of moderate magnitude ; and that the idea of the 
necessity of extremely large telescopes, and great magnifying 
powers, is a vulgar error which cannot be too soon exploded. The 
greatest ‘power that a Gregorian will bear for day-purposes, without 
overbalancing its illuminating properties, is here stated to be equal 
to, or expressed by, the product of the diameter (in inches, we 
suppose, ) of the large speculum multiplied by 20; and for plane- 
tary observations by 30 or 40; varying more or less according to 
the figure and reflective powers of the specula, particularly the 
smaller one. In achromatic telescopes, the proper powers for the 
same purposes will be found by multiplying the diameter of the 
object-glass by 30 and so. 

We feel persuaded that few persons, who take any pleasure in as- 
tronomical observations, will remain unprovided with this beneficial 
monitor ; and we shall therefore only farther select, as a specimen 
of the author’s manner, a short abstract relative to mpOCiner es 
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which may be advantageous to those of our readers who may not 
want to consult the work for-telescopical information. 

‘ With a hope the relation may be of some use to posterity, I 
will take this opportunity of offering a few observations on spec- 
tacles: and as I am fondest of discoursing on subjects which I 
fancy I understand, and writing from my own experience, being a 
short-sighted mortal myself, I will begin with some advice to those 
who are unfortunately what is commonly called near-sighted, and 
narrate the history of my own case of spectacles. 

‘ When I first discovered that I could not discern distant objects 
as distinctly as people who have common eyes usually do, I pur- 
chased a concave eye-glass, No.2. After using it some little time, 
I accidentally looked through a concave No. 3., and found my 
vision much clearer and sharper with this, than with No. 2., and 
had my spectacles glassed with No. 3., which appeared to afford 
the eye as much assistance as it could receive: however, after 
using No. 3. a few months, I chanced to look through No. 4., and 
immediately found the same increase of sharpness, &c. I perceived 
before when I had been using No. 2., and first saw through No. 3.: 
concluding I had not yet got glasses sufficiently concave, I procured 
No. 4., which soon became no more stimulus to the optic nerve 
than its predecessors, Nos. 2. and 3., had been. Thus it appears the 
visual organ is subject to the same laws which govern the other 
parts of the nervous system; and an increased stimulus, by repe- 
tition, soon loses its power to produce an increased effect, therefore 
I refused my eye any further assistance than it received from No. 2., 
which I have worn near twenty years, and it is as sufficient help 
to me now as it was when I first employed it, giving me a sight, as 
I find by comparison, about upon a par with common eyes, not- 
withstanding without my spectacles I am quite as short-sighted as 
some of my acquaintance who use No. 6. and 7. concave ; i.e. we 
read at the same distance. I wish most earnestly to advise those 
who need the help of concave glasses, to be content with as shallow 
ones as possible ; and for distant objects to use asmall opera-glass, 
which, having an adjustable focus, if it only magnifies once, will 
be infinitely better than a single concave, because it can be exactly 
adapted to any distance. 

‘ Let those who use convexes be content with as little assistance 
as will enable them to read a newspaper by candle-light, always 
using a reading candle-stick with a shade, to shield the eye from 
the glare of the candle: this is of the greatest assistance to the 
sight, by preserving the sensibility of the optic pupil, which 
inevitably adjusts itself to the brightest object.’ | 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. A Letter of Advice to his Grand-children, by Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice in the Reign of Charles Il. now first 
ublished. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1816. 
The public is here —. with a compendious and valuable 
work, containing much pious and useful counsel, and rendered 
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(as we think) more agreeable and impressive by what now appears 
to be the quaint style of the good Chief-Justice. 

In the chapter ‘ concerning the Employments of young Gentle- 
women, Sir Matthew Hale makes complaints which would pro- 
bably find a ready echo in many modern families: he says, ‘ Now 
the world is altered. Young gentlewomen learn to be bold, talk 
Joud, and more than comes to their share ; think it disparagement 
for them to know what belungs to good housewifery or to practise 
it; make it their business to paint or patch their faces, to curl 
their locks, and to find out the newest and costliest fashions, and 
sit in 4 rubbed parlour till dinner come in; and after dinner either 
to cards, or to the Exchange, or to Hyde Park, or to an impertinent 
visit ; and after supper, either to a ball or to cards. Ifa fit of 
reading come upon them, it is Some romance or play-book or love- 
story, and if they have at any time a fit of using their needle, it is 
some such unprofitable or costly work that spends their friends 
or husbands more than.it is worth when it is finished.’ With a 
little change of hours, for now the ‘ impertinent visits’ are paid 
before dinner, and the ‘balls and cards’ do not wait for the supper, 
the spirit of dissipation in the days of our grand-mothers seems to 
have been nearly the same as in thé present day ; and those of our 
fair readers, who wish for a rational guide to nobler pursuits, will 
find it in Sir Matthew Hale’s ‘ Letter of Advice.’ , 


Art. 23. Motherless Mary, a Tale; shewing that goodness even 
in Poverty is sure of meeting its proper Reward. By the Author 
of Arthur and Alice, &c. Small 12mo. 1s. Harris. 1816. 
A pleasing and moral tale for children, ornamented with six neat 

engravings. | 


Art. 24. Cato, or interesting Adventures of a Dog of Sentiment. 
Interspersed with many amiable Examples and real Anecdotes. 
By a Lady. Small tzmo. pp. 176. Harris. 1816. 

A commendable little book, which conveys the important lesson 
of humanity to animals. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 25. Comparative T' onie on the Merits of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the Brble-Society; and 
the Utility of the District-Committees exemplified, and an Ac- 
count of the Proceedings of the District-Committee of the 
Deanery of Newport Pagnel, Bucks. By the Rev. John Fisher. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1816. 

Mr. Fisher contends that ‘ the evil produced by the new Bible- 
Society is by no means equivocal,’ but that ‘ it is positive and 
visible.’ — ‘ It has,’ he says, * produced a result, a sin, which all 
the members of that Society, who are of the Church, constantly 
pray to be delivered from, it has produced a schism m the church 
of England.’ That schism in the Church, which the Bible-Society 
is here said to have caused, must be rather a subject of congratu- 
lation than of regret, when we consider that it is a change in favour 
of reason and of charity. It has made one part of the Church 
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. more tolerant than the rest. Surely it will not be said that we 
are not to improve one part of any large society, because we 
cannot improve the whole at ence ; according to which reasoning, 
all improvement must be at an end, for in numerous bodies it 
cannot be simultaneous. ‘The great good of the Bible-Society has 
been the friendly union which it has produced among the different 
sects of religionists, and the consequent indifference to questions 
and strife of words:— it has lowered the estimation of polemical 
and raised that of practical religion. 


Art. 26. Thoughts on the Tendency of Bible-Societies as affecting 
the Established Church, and Christianity itself as a reasonable 
Service. By the Rev. A. O’Callaghan, A.M. Master of the 
College of Kilkenny. 8vo. Pamphlet. Printed at Dublin. 
1816. 

‘ The diffusion of Christian knowledge,’ says Mr. O’Callaghan, 
‘is one thing ; the circulation of Bibles and Testaments another :’ 
but how can the stream be so well supplied as from the fountain- 
head, and how can religious knowlege be conveyed to the mind with 
so little adventitious contamination as from the parent-source? In 
Mr. O’C.’s opinion, ‘ the Bible, without note or comment, is unfit 
for the perusal of the rude and illiterate :’ but this is going too far. 
To whom was the Gospel first preached? to the rude and illiterate, 
or to the erudite and refined? The great excellence of the Gospel is 
that its most salutary truths are obvious to all capacities ; and, 
though difficulties prevail in the evangelical books, they are not 
among those precepts of which the practice is most requisite to fit 
the individual for future happiness. Mr. O’Callaghan tells us that 
the peasant ‘cannot use, he must abuse the Scriptures.’ This is 
ratier an inverted panegyric on the Christian Revelation ; and the 
author’s reasoning is more worthy of the Roman Catholic than of 
the Protestant school. 


Art. 27. Biblical Gleanings ; or a Collection of Passages of 
Scripture that have been generally considered to be mis-trans- 
lated in the received English Version. With proposed Correc- 
tions ; also the important various Readings in both Testaments, 
and occasional Notes interspersed, with a View to the Illustra- 
tion of obscure and ambiguous Texts, &c. By Thomas 
Wemyss. 8vo. pp. 300. 7s.6d. Boards. Ogle, &c. 

It may be granted that the necessity of maintaining, against 
Catholics, the sufficiency of the Scriptures to secure salvation, 
has led some Protestants to under-rate the obscurities which 
they occasionally present to us who read them in countries so 
remote and dissimilar from those with which their authors were 
acquainted, and in the midst of manners, arts, and social in- 
stitutions which mould our sentiments and tinge our language 
so differently from theirs. Even when a correct text of the ori- 
ginal has been correctly translated, a multitude of allusions and 
metaphors must remain, requiring the commentator’s aid to 
make them intelligible. We know not, therefore, what more ac- 
ceptable service could be rendered to the readers of the Scrip- 
tures, 
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tures, by a man of learning who had access to the best theological 
authors, than to separate all that is exegetical from all that is con- 
troversial in their works, and to bring forth all that is now inurned 
in their ponderous folios and quartos, placing it within general 
reach by the adoption of a portable form and economical manner 
of printing. The astonishing increase in the circulation of the 
Scriptures, by the operations of the Bible-Society, has made this 
undertaking doubly desirable, if a large portion of the benefits 
which might arise leas that institution are not to be lost. Con- 
troversy leads both parties to extremes. ‘The friends of the Bible- 
Society being called to defend the principle of their association, 
viz. the exclusion of notes and comments from the Bibles which 
wr | distribute, against those who would join the Prayer-book 
with the Scriptures, seem to have brought themselves to think 
that there is some negative virtue in the absence of notes, and that 
the Bible has a much better chance of being understood without 
- them. They act wisely, no doubt, in excluding such appendages, 
because they could not otherwise unite all parties in the support 
of their institution: but they surely cannot suppose that the naked 
text, and in a very faulty translation, can every where be under- 
stood by all the thousands of persons in whose hands it is placed 
by their instrumentality. As we have just observed in the preced- 
ing article, the moral precepts of Scripture, and the facts in which 
the truth of Revelation is involved, are sufficiently clear: but, in 
many places, difficulties occur which perplex the reader, and make 
him lose much of the force and beauty even of that which he un- 
derstands. 

Mr. Wemyss’s publication, though partly designed to supply the 
want which we have described, does not exactly agree either in its 
plan or its execution with the idea which we have suggested. His 
arrangement of his materials is unfortunate. He gives first a col- 
lection of miscellaneous passages in which the common version is 
corrected, extending through too pages; then a collection of 
various readings ; which are succeeded by a minute classification 
of the faults of the present version, according to the principles of 
grammar, propriety, purity, delicacy, &c. against which it offends. 
Had Mr. W. been writing, like Dr. Symonds, to shew the neces- 
sity of a revisal of the common version, and writing to scholars, 
this classification might have been proper: but the unlearned, for 
whose benefit his work is professedly designed, will _ be puzzled 
by an arrangement that interferes with the one to which alone they 
are accustomed, viz. the order in which the books are placed. 
Should the volume reach another edition, we advise him to abandon 
all his subdivisions, and give his correction of the text, or the 
translation, or his explanatory note, with the laudable brevity 
which he practises, according to the order in which the passages 
occur. We should not recommend much addition, from that corps 
de reserve of which he speaks, but rather some retrenchment ; 
since in many places his substituted renderings appear to us less 
clear than the words of the common version. Even in its present 


state, however, the work may be very useful; and it bears ss 
marks 
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marks of the author's diligent study of the sacred writings, and his 
strong wish to render them more generally edifying. 


Art. 28. The Tyrant of the Chureh. 12mo. Boards. Ogles. 
1816. 

This author endeavours to prove that there is a peculiar adapt- 
ation in the numerical name of the beast in the Apocalypse to fis 
Antichristian character; and he finds the number of the name iu 
the Roman numerals which are contained in these words: EC- 
CLESIZ CATHOLIC IPSE VISIBILE CAPUT. No far- 
ther light is thrown on the subject ; which is still involved in that 
happy state of darkness that leaves room for endless disputation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 29. Scientific Swimming; being a Series of practical In- 
structions, on an original and progressive Plan, by which the 
Art of Swimming may be readily attained, with every Advan- 
tage of Power in the Water. Accompanied with 12 Copper- 

late Engravings, comprising 26 appropriate Figures, correctly 
exhibiting and elucidating the Action and Attitude in every 

Branch of that invaluable Art. By J. Frost, many years Teacher 

of the Art at Nottingham. 8vo. pp.49. 8s. Boards. Darton 

and Co. 1816. 

Jack Frost has generally been supposed to be a decided obstacle 
to the healthy and useful exercise of swimming, but here we have 
a J. Frost whose object is to facilitate and promote it. His own 
proficiency in the art,too, and his exertions in forming the ohare 
guide to it, appear to be such that we hope his book, like himself, 
will go on swimmingly, and float pleasantly with the tide of po- 

ular favour; at least among those who are interested by its in- 
structions and disposed to profit by them. 
Eleven chapters, subdivided also into sections, treat of the 
eneral Mode of Swimming, — of Swimming on the Back, — of 

treading Water,— of Diving, —of Floating on the Water, — of 
the Way of coming at Rest in an instant, called Suspension by 
the Chin, —of One-arm Swimming,—of Directions to be observed ~ 
on first attempting to swim, —of bad Swimming, — of Instruments 
proper to be used in particular Cases,—and of Sportive Swim- 
ming. ‘The author avails himself of the great Dr. Franklin’s re- 
commendation of this art, in the shape of a motto to his book; and 
he proceeds to offer his own suggestions on its utility and plea- 
santness, as inducements to the study of his system. We agree 
with him in his remarks, and approve also of his intimation in p.15., 
that ‘ we should not see such frequent prohibitions on the banks 
of rivers, &c. from taking the benefit of bathing, if necessary de- 
cency were attended to: a thin calico, of very little cost or 
cumber, is suitable for bathing habits, which may be conveyed 
in a handkerchief without inconvenience.’ The figures in the 
plates to this volume are thus draped. 

The season for enjoying the pleasures of the water is now ap- 


proaching, and will afford opportunities for trying the efficacy of 
~ Mr. Frost’s 
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Mr. Frost’s system. He is, we understand, an industriotis 
weaver at Nottingham ; and perhaps he will find that he has riot 
mis-spent some leisure-hours in weaving this literary fabric. 


Art, 30. The Young Man’s Book of Knowledge ; containing a 
familiar View of the Importance of Religion, the Works of 
Nature, &c. &c. By Thomas Tegg. 12mo. pp. 328. 36. 
Boards. Tegg. 1816. 

The scientific subjects which Mr. Tegg undertakes to discuss in 
this little volume are Logic, Eloquence, the Passions, Matter 
and Motion, Magnetism, the Mechanical Powers, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Optics, Acoustics, Electricity, Galvinism, Geometry, 
Geography, Astronomy, History, Chronelogy, &c. &c. &c. Con- 
sidering the number of topics and the size of the volume, we did 
not éxpect to see any very learned discussions of all these subjects: 
but neither had we any idea of finding such a collection of incor- 
rect and unintelligible scraps as are made to compose this Book 
of Knowlege. 

If we turn to the laws of motion, we are informed that a falling 
body is accelerated in its descent: but the reader is cautioned not 
to attribute this circumstance to the decrease of the force of yra- 
vity as we ascend from the earth, since it is to be explained on 
other principles; viz. that, if a stone falls only a foot above a 
man’s head, ‘ it is not so likely to be so fatal as if it fell from the 
parapet of a high house. The falling body therefore must of ne- 
cessity acquire an increase of velocity in its descent.’ 

¢ This effect must therefore be referred to the first law of 
motion, as laid down by Sir Isaac Newton, which is, that 
‘¢ all bodies are indifferent of motion and rest: in other words, a 
body at rest will continue in that state, unless put in motion by 
some external impulse; and a body in motion will continue that 
motion for ever, unless stopped by some external obstruction.” 
This property of matter is termed, in the technical language of 
philosophy, its vis inertiz.’ 

After this very profound illustration of the laws of acceleration, 
we were rather surprized to find the same subject still pursued in 
the following page; whete we learn, for the first time, that a body 
falling through 16} feet will acquire a velocity that carries it 
through three times 16} or 49} feet in the next second; and that 
in two seconds it will acquire a velocity of five times 16, and 60 
on. Surely this additional velocity of 16} feet, which Mr. Tegg 
has discovered, is not to be attributed to the ‘ sluggishness of 
matter, or as it is commonly called its vis inertia ;’ at all events, 
‘ upon this easy principle depends the whole of mechanics.’ 

tn the chapter on hydrostatics, we learn ‘ that, if a leaden bullet 
is dropped into a vessel of water, it will take up just as much room 
as a small globe of water of equal dimensions. On this principle 
is founded the tables of specific gravities and what is called the 
hydrostratic balance.’— All this is very learned, but it sinks into 
nothingness compared with the chapter on geometry; where we learn 


that ; 
‘ Geometrical 
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‘ Geometrical lines and figures are not only proper to represent 
to the imagination the relations between magnitudes, or between 
things susceptible of more and less, as spaces, times, weights, mo- 
tions, &c.; but they may even represent things which the mind can 
no otherwise conceive, e. g. the relations. of incommensurable 
magnitudes. 

“ We do not, however, pretend, that all subjects men may have 
occasion to inquire into, can be expressed by lines, There are 
many not reducible to any such rule: thus, the knowledge of an 
infinitely powerful, infinitely just God, on whom all things depend, 
and who would have all his creatures execute his orders, to become 
capable of being happy, is the principle of all morality, from which 
a thousand undeniable consequences may be drawn, and yet neither 
the principle nor the consequences can be expresed by lines or 
figures,’ 

°The definitions, axioms, &c. are of the same stamp with the 
above. Some few of them it may not be amiss to transcribe, if not 
for the information, at least, for the amusement of our readers: 

‘ The Aorizontal is a line in equilibrium, or that inclines equally 
in all its parts.’ 

‘ A Trapezium is a figure, two of whose sides only are parallel, 
the two a ete equal. 

‘ A Trapesiod, one whose sides and angles are unequal.’— 

‘ A is a Circle, which is a superficies or figure perfectly round, 
described from a centre whose circumference is equally distant 
from it. The circumference is the extremity of the circle, or the 
line which incloses it, 

¢ B an Oval, which is a curvilinear figure described from several 
centers, and all whose diameters divide equally in two. 

‘ C an Ellipsis, which is also a curvilinear figure described from 
several centers, but in the form of an egg, and of which there is 
but one diameter that divides it equally in two. 

‘ A semicircle is so much of a circle as is contained from its dia- 
meter either way. 


‘ A sector is a figure composed of two semi-diameters, with more 
or less than half of the circle.’ — 


‘ Equal figures are those whose centers are the same, and which 
may be similar or dissimilar.’— 7 
‘ Thiags which are double the proportion of another are in them- 

selves equal. 

‘ Things which have but half the proportion of other equal 
things are in themselves equal.’ 

In the chapter on History, besides the introduction of several 
new facts never before published, we find considerable alteration in 
the dates of those that were previously known : but we cannot allow 
ourselves to enter into many particulars, and shall therefore only 
state two, viz. that * Anne of Cleves, after being divorced, was 
beheaded by Henry VIII.; and that, in the reign of Henry ¥V., 


‘on Candlemas-day 1415, seven dolphins were seen playing in the 
river Thames, and four of them taken’!!! 


Since 
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Since the above article was written, we have seen a fourth edi- 
tion of Mr. Tegg’s book, purporting to be ‘ enlarged, with an 
Index.’ 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 31. Preached in the Chapel of Lambeth-Palace, 24th March 
1816, at the Consecration of the Honourable and Right Re- 
verend Edward Legge, LL.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. By 
the Rev. Charles Parr Burney, M.A. F.R.S., Chaplain to the 
Lord Crewe. Published by Command of His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 4to. Payne and Foss. 

In this consecration-sermon, Mr. Burney has exhibited not only 
much copiousness of reading, but a considerable share of ingenuity, 
in supporting the high pretensions of the bishops and clergy of 
our church. When we read the first part of his remarks, we sus- 
pected that he was going to set up for its ministers a claim to pri- 
vileges of a very disputable kind; and, though it is not directly 
enforced in the latter part of the sermon, we are led to infer that 
a superior degree of efficacy attends the ministration of the esta- 
blished hierarchy : 

‘ In them,’ says Mr. B., ‘ reside all the powerful. sanctions, 
which by derivation from Christ himself belong to his appointed 
servants: and in the superior order we recognize the virtual and 
commissioned successors of the apostles themselves, and consider 
them as similarly invested, by their one common Lord, with the 
functions of sendhiag, ordering, and governing his church.’ P. 24. 

What precise ideas are we to affix to ‘ the virtual and commis- 
sioned successors of the apostles,’ in whom reside such ‘ powerful 

‘sanctions by dervvation from Christ himself?’ Have the English 

bishops, as virtual and commissioned successors of the apostles, a 

degree of supernatural illumination which does not belong to the 

rest of the church? If this be not Mr. Burney’s meaning, why 
does he speak at p. 27. of ‘ the soundness of the doctrines received 
in any church’ being ‘ determined by the traditions which passed 
down from the apostles through the succession of bishops?’ It the 
soundness ef the doctrines, which any church may embrace, 
is to be determined by such traditions, then it is clear that 
there cannot well be any sound doctrine in those Christian com- 

;punions which have no bishops, through whom such traditions 

could be preserved; and it moreover follows that no sound doc- 

trine can be deduced from the Scriptures without the auxiliary 
light of this episcopal tradition. At p.14. Mr. B. seems to intimate 
that ‘ the existence of any religion’ depends on the sacerdota! 
office: but how, then, comes it to pass that so much pure religion 
exists amongst the Quakers, who have no priests? The author, 
indeed, (p.21.) talks of ‘the depth of that wisdom which links 
the outward ordinances of refigion indissolubly with its real and 
lasting benefits.’ If this be the case, what becomes of the spiritual 
adoration which Christ enjoined? Mr. B. also speaks (p. 23.) of 
the superlative ‘ national advantages’ which have been produced 
among us by the union of ¢ the civil and ecclesiastical Por 
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; The state itself,’ says he, ‘ has become Christian.” Would that 
it were so: but how does it happen that we have lately witnessed 
such a sad continuity of war and bloodshed for more than twenty 
years? When a state is truly Christianized, its emblem will be 
rather the green olive-branch than the reeking sword. 


Art. 32. The Parallel: Nebuchadnezzar and N. Buonaparte : 

Preached on the Day appointed for a general Thanksgiving in 

a Parish-Church bordering upon Torbay, where Buonaparte was 

some time detained, after his Surrender, in the Bellerophon Man 

of War, before his Deportation to the Island of St. Helena. Pub- 
lished by particular Desire: with a Dedicatory Address to him. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Longman and Co. 

The singular termination of Bonaparte’s wonderful career 
forms a fine subject for the reflections of the moralist and the 
divine. No man ever attained higher elevation, or ever fell from 
it by a more sudden and unexpected precipitation. His power 
appeared to be established on a rock, and no dynasty in Europe 
seemed more likely to be permanent: but his ambition, rendered 
only more insatiable by success, trampling on justice and humanity, 
and despising the suggestions even of the most obvious policy, 
ultimately caused his dominion to pass away like a vision of the 
night. His history proves, in the most striking manner, that no 
power, however colossal, can safely venture to despise all moral 
considerations ; and it teaches us that a vigorous counteractiuvn to 
tyranny and oppression is operative in the common sentiments of 
mankind. ‘The anonymous author of this sermon has not made the 
most of his subject: but he has comforted Napoleon himself by 
the assurance that, though ‘ his load of blood-guiltiness is heavier, 
perhaps, than ever was laid = any other mortal being,’ and though 
his * sins out-numbered the hairs of his head or the sands upon the 
sea-shore, there is merit in Emanuel’s blood to wash them clean 
away. 


Art. 33. Delivered in Whitburn-Church, on the 24th March 
1816, after the sudden Death of the Hon. William Baillie, Esq. 
of Polkemmet, one of the Senators of the College of Justice in 
Scotland, who, on the zoth of March 1816, was buried in his 
Tomb adjoining that Church. By the Rev. James Watson, 
Minister of Whitburn. 8vo. 1s. Longman and Co. 1816. 
Mr. Watson has exhibited the characteristic difference between 

a bad and a good man with much force of delineation; and the 

traits of probity and beneficence, which were resplendent in the 

life and conduct of the Hon. William Baillie, furnish very satisfactory 
proofs of the description of persons among whom he may be classed. 

The words ‘‘ Good Man’’ may be truly inscribed on his tomb. 


Art. 34. Delivered at the Unitarian Chapel, Chichester, April 
21st, 1816, on Occasion of the Death of Thomas P. Powell, M.D. 

- By W.J. Fox. 8vo. is. Hunter. 1816. 
A feeling, sensible, and impressive sermon ; in which the topics 
of serious admonition and of tender solace are well selected, and 
forcibly 
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forcibly expressed. "It is preceded. by a biographichl preface, 
subscribed J..8.,; which: induces us to entertain a very favourable 
opinion of the talents and virtues of the deceased. ar 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The works mentioned by W. H. in.a letter from Manchester 
haye been received, and are under consideration. 7 | 





‘fn answer to F. G., on the subject of the supposed St. Helena 
Manuscript, we have to observe that we intended to take notice 
of that publication in our present Number, but, that we have been 
induced to extend our inquiries respecting its more than dubious 
‘birth, and have consequently been obliged to delay our account of 
it. In the next Review, we hope to be able to offer a definite 
opinion of it. 








em 





Puss in the Corner may be a yery sly puss, but she must not 
put her paws on us. 


*” 





We are sorry ‘that V. N. had not adverted to the declaration 
which we so often have oeeasion to make, that we never use 
anonymous communications. 





*,* The AprEnpDIx, to this Volume of the Review. will be 
published with the Number for May, at the end of that month. 





GENERAL INDEX. 


In answer to the numerous inquiries and applications which 
have been made to us, respecting a new GENERAL INDEX, we 
have now to announce that ‘this. undertaking, comprizing the whole 
of the New Series of the Monthly Review to the end of the 
year 1816, is on the point of bemg put to the presses The plan 
of the former General’ Index- will be observed : but some improve- 
ments will be adopted, ‘and greater copiousness of référence be 
introduced, in the way. of duplication, so as to render less likely 
any failure of search. It ‘is calculated to form: two very large vo- 
lumes in octavo. — 





*,* A's this work ‘is of a very expensive nature, Gentlemen who 
intend to be purchasers of it are requested to give their orders te 
their respéctive booksellers, or.to our publisher, without delay, that 
some idea may be formed with regard to the. number of copies that 
may be wanted... Many more than the demand ‘is likely ‘to require 
will not be printed, and the volumes can never again go to the press. 
The prices itjis. supposed, will be two guineas, which must be raised 
to non-subscribers, after the 1st of June next, to two guineas and 


a half. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Le Roi, la Charte, et la Monarchie, &c.; t.e. The 
King, the Charter, and the Monarchy. By M. Vitiemarn, 
Professor in the ‘‘ Faculty of Literature in Paris.” Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp.60. Paris. 1816. 


Art. II. Proposition faite a la Chambre des Pairs, &c.; 1.¢. 
Proposition laid before the House of Peers by Viscount 
CHATEAUBRIAND, 23d November, 1816, for a Petition to the 
King to examine into the Proceedings at the late Elections. 
With an Appendix of Official Documents. 8vo. Paris. 


T= interest excited by parliamentary discussions is like] 
to receive a very considerable extension by the establish- 
ment of legislative assemblies, both in France and the new 
kingdom of the Low-Countries: the minds of men being now 
relieved from the incessant agitation of military struggles, and 
enabled to devote their continued attention to the less form- 
idable conflicts of their civil representatives. In France, 
much stormy discussion must still be expected from the di- 
vided state of the public feeling, and the frequent collision of 
the interests of emigrants and revolutionists. Indeed, the 
doctrine of moderation is seldom acceptable to political com- 
batants in any country; and, among our neighbours, the 
numerous partizans known by the name of Ultra-royalists 
imagine that the recovery of their forfeited lands, and their 
re-instatement in their antient privileges, ought to be the fair 
Arp. Rev. Vou. Lxxxit. Gg and 
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end almost necessary consequence of the re-establishment of 
the antient dynasty. 

Under these circumstances, M. VinLEMAIN, a young man 
distinguished for his early proficiency in letters, and occupying 
at Paris a public office under the title of Chef de la Division de 
la Librairie, (superintendant of the regulations of the book- 
selling business,) has taken up the pen, and presented him- 
self to his countrymen with an ardent exhortation to rall 
round the existing constitution, and to forget their past dif- 
ferences in mutual sacrifices and zealous attachment to the 
royal family. His style, without having any of the polish or 
even the neatness which a finished revisal would have con- 
ferred on it, is marked by a great degree not only of energy 
but of vehemence; displaying animated figures in rapid suc- 
cession, and a tone of elevation to which we are little fami- 
liarized on the northern side of the Channel. Many of the 
clergy and noblesse have been seen to carry their ail for the 
old state of things so far, as to deprecate altogether the ex- 
istence of a parliament or representative body; a doctrine 
against which M. V. exclaims with great vivacity, contending 
that the existence of such an assembly is indispensably neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the Bourbon-family on the throne. 


‘ Such a body supports all that is just or expedient in the 
effects of the Revolution; it is favourable to the crown, because it 
confirms the royal prerogative to all the extent proper for a limited 
monarchy; and it is favourable to the people because it was 
planned with a view to the advantage ofall. In vain do some men 
endeavour to render it the source of a system of exclusion, or seek 
in it a sanction for undue preferences. The nation is now en- 
lightened, and habituated to the enjoyment of that equality of 
rights which has so long formed the blessing of England ; not a 
vain and chimerical equality, but that which places the commoner 
on a footing with the peer in the administration of justice, and in 
the participation of public burdens. The Constitutional Charter is 
founded on the laws, the habits, and the feelings of the country ; 
it embraces the interests of the upright revolutionist, as well as of 
the moderate royalist ; and it excludes the pretensions of the more 
violent part of both. The men who called themselves Royalistes 
purs, in the beginning of 1816, now assume the name of Constitu- 
ttonels purs: but they will not succeed in persuading us that they 
are the only friends to monarchy,. or that the Tiers Etat ought to 
-be excluded from a large share of influence in the government. 
In the rude days of our ancestors, the nobles and clergy were the 
only acknowleged classes in France ; the mass of the people came in 
for their share at a late period, but that share has become extended 
as agriculture has improved, as trade has flourished, and ‘as the 

ulation of the towns has increased. The Tiers Etat comprizes 
not only the great body of traders and farmers, but -— of the 
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lawyers, landed proprietors, and monied men of France. What 
else is the progress of civilization but the increase of the middle 
classes? What is a representative body but a participation in 
the government by this very large and efficient branch of the 
community? Again, the grand spring of every legislative as- 
sembly is public opinion, and what can we call this but the opinion 
of the bulk of the nation ?” 


Let us now advert to the Temper of the French Parliament. 
On the return of the King after the battle of Waterloo, a new 
parliament was elected, and the Ultra-royalists had, as we 
might expect from the inflamed state of the public mind, a 
great majority over the moderate part of their brethren. ‘This 
majority proceeded, particularly in the spring of 1816, to 
pass a number of rigorous edicts, until at last they went alto- 
gether beyond the wish of the King and his ministers, and left 
the latter in a minority on several important questions. The 
principal of these related to the conditions of the amnesty 
about to be extended to all, except the grand co-operators in 
Bonaparte’s measures on his return from Elba. Enough, in 
the opinion of the King and his ministers, had been done by 
the death of Ney and Labedoyere: but the Ultra-royalists were 
by no means satisfied, and called loudly for additional punish- 
ments. ‘This desire went at last to an extent that caused the 
greatest disquietude to that numerous body, the occupants of 
the national lands, and threatened a re-action more suitable 
to the days of Robespierre than to the spirit of the existing 
constitution. Fortunately, the King found in the House of 
Peers some support against this excess of zeal in the Com- 
mons: but he was, notwithstanding, obliged to resort to an 
early prorogation and an eventual dissolution of this vehement 
and discordant assembly. Nothing could have given greater 
satisfaction to the moderate royalists, and to those who still 
(however improperly) bear the name of revolutionists, than 
this decisive measure. ‘The new elections, which took place 
in October last, returned a majority of this description; by 
means of whom the King and his ministers are now enabled to 
carry on the public business, not indeed without an animated 
opposition, but without those serious impediments to good 
government which marked the preceding assembly. 

M. ViLLEMaIN concludes by a chapter appropriated to a 
singular topic, — the extraordinary exaggerations and rumours 
that are perpetually current in France, and to which he gives 
the significant name of calomnies politiques. Our stock-job- 
bing reports are mere trifles when compared to the wondrous 
tales of our southern neighbours, who have never been noted 
for imposing a restraint on their happy talent for wees 
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and amplifying. Without undertaking to accomplish a com- 
plete reform of his countrymen, the author urges them to re- 
frain as much as they possibly can from these ridiculous 
extremes; to confine their attention to a few specific points ; 
to consider the mitigation of the penal laws against revolu- 
tionists as the first proper object of the legislature; and in the 
next, but only in the next place, to look for a removal of the 
restrictions on the liberty of the press. 

We are next to attend to a publication by a politician of a 
very different cast; of one who was formerly noted for his 
extraordinary zeal for Louis X VIII., but who forsook the court 
and joined the banners of Opposition, as soon as the Kin 
determined on throwing himself into the hands of the Modéres 
of both parties, to the exclusion of the Ultra-royalists. M. bE 
CHATEAUBRIAND began by publishing a pamphlet, asserting 
that, in dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, the King was not 
only ill-advised but persuaded to act in contradiction to his 
personal wishes ; a declaration so derogatory to the presumed 
infallibility of the crown, as to induce the ministers imme- 
diately to advise the King to strike the name of M. pe C. out 
of the list of his counsellors. This was accordingly done 
before the general election, and served to apprize all French- 
men of the light in which the King was determined to view 
any opposition to his new measures. Nothing, however, 
could stop the pen of this indefatigable writer, who lost no 
time in giving the public a tract relative to a constitutional 
question of great importance, viz. “ the impropriety of any 
interference on the part of ministers with the freedom of par- 
liamentary elections ;” a tract managed with more attention 
to dates and circumstances, as well as with less general exag- 
geration, than we have had occasion to notice in other polli- 
tical effusions from the same pen. The following is an extract 
of the * Instructions” sent from Paris by the Minister of 
Police to the prefects in every department. 


“* Paris, 12th September, 1816. 

*« With regard to the elections, the King’s will ought to be the 
will of his ministers. There are not two interests in the state; 
and, to remove even the shadow of those parties which cannot 
subsist without endangering its existence, we must have no other 
deputies than those whose intentions proceed in unison with the 
King, the Charter, and the people, whose fate indeed is in a great 
measure placed in their hands. The men who have constantly 
wandered from these salutary principles ought not to be put in 
nomination by the local authorities, or permitted to avail them- 
selves of their influence to obtain a favour which would prove 
detrimental to the public. 


“ No 
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‘¢ No mercy must be shewn to the factious who openly avow 
eriminal hopes, and who expect to find in the elections a favourable 
opportunity of creating trouble and spreading disorder. Prevent, 

so, the appearance of those hasty and exaggerating publications 
which the members of secret societies are ever anxious to produce 
under the cloak of royalism. 

*¢ In the ordonnance of the King, the public functionaries will 
perceive nothing but his will, the wants of the state, and the 
Charter. When uncertain how to act, they will address them- 
selves to the Ministers ; who, to questions frankly put, will give 
equally frank answers ; — instructions from any other quarter can 
only mislead them. Their task is important, but it is easy, be- 
cause it is clearly marked; they are sure of the support of a 
watchful minister, and strong in the confidence of the King. 

‘** The trust which his Majesty has placed in his prefects will 
not be disappointed on this occasion. He expects that they will 
direct all their efforts to keep equally at a distance those enemies of 
the throne and of legitimate succession, who wish to overthrow the 
one and set aside the other; and those ill-judged friends who 
would shake the throne by wishing to serve it in a manner dif- 
ferent from the King’s wishes ; men who, in their blindness, pre- 
sume to dictate laws to his wisdom, and pretend to govern for 
him. The King will hear of no extremes ;—he expects, from the 
choice of the electoral colleges, deputies who will bring to the 
new Chamber those principles of moderation which form the rule 
of his government and of his policy ; who belong to no party, to 
no secret society; who listen to no interests but those of the state 
and the throne; who have no hidden motives; and who respect 
the Charter as they love the King.” 

(Signed) ‘* Le Comte de Cazes.” 
( Minister of Police.) 


This curious document soon found its way to the public, and 
was quoted against ministers in the Chamber of Deputies 
shortly after the beginning of the session. ‘The advocates of 
goverment maintained that the spirit of the instructions was 
limited; that they did not imply the patronage of men of 
doubtful character, however subordinate to government: but 
that the whole meaning was that ‘ the influence of the exe- 
cutive power should not be thrown into the scale in favour of 
those representatives, who, during the preceding session, had 
shewn themselves active in support of extreme measures, al- 
though aware that these were in contradiction to the King’s 
wish.” ‘This palliative, however, can scarcely be reconciled to 
the very active part taken, according to the present author’s 
account, in various departments by the subordinate agents of 
government. 

‘ If,’ says he, ‘ from the ministers we descend to their emissaries, 
we shal! find that many of the latter have been sent into the 
departments to influence the elections, armed with powers the 
extent of which is unknown. ‘These powers appear to have been 
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of two sorts; the first, given in writing and expressed in general 
terms, seem to have been drawn for public inspection; the secon 
consisted in secret instructions, written or verbal; this at least ap- 
pears from reading the documents in my Appendix. How many 
of these agents were employed ? what number of departments did 
they traverse? what did they say and do during their journies? 
These questions we cannot fully answer without an official inquiry, 
but we shall offer the following facts. 

‘ A person named M. A travelled through nine or ten depart- 
ments, the Loiret, the Niévre, the Allier, Sadne-et-Loire, the 
Loire, the Haute-Loire, and the Aveyron, calling every where on 
the public authorities, displaying his powers, and speaking loudly 
against the conduct of the majority in the late House of Repre- 
sentatives. Inthe department of Aveyron, this Mr. 4. appears to 
have demanded of the prefect the temporary removal of the 
commandant of Gendarmerie, whom he considered as an Ultra- 
royalist; and he positively forbade the election of Messrs. de 
Bonald and Clausel. 

‘ At Digne [in the Lower Alps], we find another agent calling 
himself 2——, who threatened the magistrates with the loss of 
their places if M. de Vitrolles should be re-elected. He urged the 
men who were most noted for their revolutionary conduct, and for 
their infidelity during Bonaparte’s usurpation, to be present at the 
elections, and to keep away the noblesse and the King’s late 
servants. — At Dijon, another travelling agent pretended to have 
an order to exclude Messrs. de Grosbois and Brennet from being 
elected. — At Auch, the same scene, the same conduct. Anagent 
demanded the expulsion of M. de Castel-Bajac.—A Sieur le C. 
appeared at Caen with several other agents ; they gave him the 
title of Inspecteur d’Opinion, and he declaimed against the late 
deputies.— At Beauvais, two other personages appeared; the Sieur 
B or la B ; and one of these agents, being an Inspector 
of the Treasury, threatened to displace all who were employed in 
that department who did not oppose M. de Kergorlay. The same 
person shewed himself at Amiens. 

‘ Let us now proceed to the prefects. The first who presents 
himself is the Prefect of Arras; his circular letter contains the 
following passage,. now so generally known: “ I am authorized to 
say, to repeat, and to write, that the King will be displeased to 
see any of those members sitting in the new Chamber, who made 
themselves conspicuous during the last session by their adherence 
to the majority opposed to government.” — “ On your arrival at 
Arras, do me the honour, Sir, to call on me; I alone can inform 
you of the real wishes and intentions of the King.” All comments 
are here unnecessary. One of the members of the electoral 
college, of the department of the Pas-de-Calais, deemed it right to 
Memand the production of this unconstitutional letter of the 
prefect: but he was forbidden to speak on the subject. 

‘ The Prefect of Vaucluse appears to have pushed things to at 
least as great a length as the Prefect of the Pas-de-Calais. He 
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taud to the electors, making use of the King’s name. These facts 
are attested in a letter of M. de Forbin, complaining of this treat- 
ment, and addressed to the different Ministers of the Interior, of 
Police, and of Justice.’ 


In addition to these strong charges against ministers, 
M. pE CHATEAUBRIAND made no scruple to tell the world 
the various difficulties that he encountered in getting his 
pamphlet.through the press. He applied in the first instance 
to Didot, printer for the House of Peers, who began the task, 
but soon took the alarm, and represented to the writer that 
the undertaking was too hazardous for a prudent pére de 
famille. A second printer, having already smarted from the 
hand of the censor on account of a previous work of M. pr C., 
was not disposed to run new risks; so that it was not. until 
repeated trials that the author succeeded in finding a person 
sufficiently intrepid to give his work to the public. Allowing 
our readers to decide for themselves between the French 
ministers and their ardent assailant, we take leave of the con- 
troversy, and conclude our article with the notice of a very 
essential peculiarity in the new constitution of France. 

The Royal Initiative. —'The present French constitution 
differs from ours in one very important point; viz. that of 
— to the King the exclusive right of bringing all bills 
into parliament. Were the members of the Opposition in 
France to possess this power, the“plausible turn that they 
would give to their new propositions would soon carry with 
them the majority of a credulous public, and of a not less 
credulous parliament. An assembly of Frenchmen cannot 
refrain from the rage of innovating, and the nation is still too 
fickle and too fond of novelty to know where to stop. Five 
oe the time prescribed for the duration of a French par- 

iament, would be sufficient to form parties of the most 
dangerous tendency; parties which would at first gain the 
public favour by a few praise-worthy measures, and would 
soon abuse it by making the most insidious attacks on the 
executive power. ‘The laws of France are of only twelve or 
fifteen years’ standing; they have none of the strength attend- 
ant on long establishments; and parties could not play a 
hostile game with each other without shaking the constitution 
at its foundation. ‘This important privilege of the executive 
power (which exists likewise in the new kingdom of the Low- 
Countries) forms the grand distinction between the govern- 
ment of France and that of England. In other respects, we 
trace a great share of resemblance, the person of the King being 
sacred in both, and the responsibility confined to his ministers. 
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Art. III. Des Finances dela France, &c.; t.e. An Essay on the 
Finances of France, particularly on the Budgets of 1816, and 
succeeding Years, with introductory Observations on the 
“ Opinion of a Member of the Committee for the Budget of 
1817.” By M. Larron-pe-LapfBat. 4to. pp.70. Paris. 

Art. 1V. Opinion de M. pe VILLtLeE, &c.; t.e. Opinion of M. DE 
ViLttLe, Deputy for the Department of the Upper Garonne, 
on the Budget of 1817, in a Speech delivered sth February. 
8vo. Paris. 

Art. V. Speech of M. Larritre, (Partner of Perrégauz,) on the 
Budget of 1817, delivered February roth. Svo. Paris. 


Art. VI. Speech of M. Rocer Cotiarp, Deputy for the Depart- 
» ment of the Marne, on that Part of the Budget of 1817 which 
relates to the Expence of Public Education. 8vo. Paris. 


AVING related in our last article the circumstances attend- 
ing the election of the present Chamber of Deputies in 
France, we proceed to give some account of their deliberations 
during the session lately closed; deriving our conclusions less 
from the news-papers of that country, in which the debates are 
given in a very abridged form, than from the printed speeches 
which are struck off at Paris in considerable numbers, and 
in which the government permits the insertion of many bold 
remarks that would not be allowed in a journal. Our readers 
may recollect that, in the !ate discussions at Paris on the 
liberty of the press, it was agreed to give considerable latitude 
of expression to books and pamphlets, but to forbid, during 
another year, the insertion of free animadversions in news- 
papers, the latter being likely to fall into the hands of mul- 
titudes who were incapable of passing a sound opinion on the 
allegations contained in them. The topics to which we shall 
at present advert, though apparently unconnected, were all 
suggested by the debates on the late budget ; the question of 
providing funds for particular branches of the public service 
leading naturally to a series of observations on the merits of 
the different departments in question. We are thus to notice 
successively the arguments on the reduction of civil offices ; 
of the military force; of pensions and miscellaneous services : 
as well as those on the state of public education, the revenue of 
the clergy, and, finally, the different projects brought forwards 
for the budget of the current year. 

The grand theme of late with the French Opposition, as 
with our own, has been the necessity of public economy; a 
doctrine suitable indeed to all times and to all parties, but 
coming with rather a bad grace from the Ultra-royalists, who, 
so recently as a year ago, seemed to object to nothing that could 
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exalt the power of the executive branch. Whether their private 
motives may not now be to weaken the influence of their mini- 
sterial opponents by reducing their patronage, we shall leave 
to others to determine; it is enough for us that their admo- 
nitions are sound in themselves, and worthy of being carried 
into effect in every country, but above all in France: where 
the insecurity of a revolutionary government naturally led to 
the creation of a number of unnecessary places, for the purpose 
of establishing supporters in every corner of the country. 


Reduction of civil Offices. —‘ The appointments,’ says M. Vit- 
LELE, one of the most distinguished members of the Opposition, 
‘the appointments of the cashiers and clerks in the various bureaus 
of finance amount collectively to not less than 150,0ooo0l. per 
annum; that is, to more than the whole land-tax in one of our 
finest departments, the one with which I am more immediately 
connected, that of the Upper Garonne. ‘This expence comprizes, 
I am aware, the charge attendant on the payment of the public 
dividends at the treasury: but still I cannot help considering it as 
exorbitant, particularly as I perceive under the same head a charge 
of 22,000]. annually for paper, printing, firing, furniture, and other 
office-expences in the same department. There would be no end 
to the enumeration, were I to recapitulate all the deductions-from 
the revenues on account of the office-expences of the post-master- 
general, the registrar-general, the director of customs, and the direc- 
tor of indirect taxes, all of whom have separate establishments, with 
a string of salaries for regular clerks, extra clerks, superannuations, 
conditional allowances, stationary, fuel, office-repairs, furniture, 
&c. &c. All these complicated machines, these never-endin 
wheels within wheels, were created by an unprincipled ruler, 
whose plan was to form to himself partizans in all directions, and 
to pay them not only out of the French taxes, but out of con- 
tributions from every part of the Continent. Now that we have a 
truly paternal government, let us lay the axe to the root of the 
tree, and begin with the department of direct taxes, the board 
appointed for which costs not less than 120,000l. yearly, although 
its only importamt-duty is to prepare lists of the persons subject to 
taxation. It is a notorious fact that the chief clerks employ a 
swarm of needy scribblers to write out these long papers, and that 
they realize a handsome income by the difference between the sums 
which they charge to the public and those which they pay to their 
humble auxiliaries. This arises in a great measure from a wish to 
concentrate every thing in Paris, as if there were not many points 
on which, from local knowlege, the magistrates on the spot could 
decide with superior advantage. At the same time, provincial 
administrations are very expensive, for we pay eighty-eight pre- 
fects, as many departmental secretaries, and as many depart- 
mental councils, to which we are to add two hundred and eighty 
sub-prefects, with their respective offices. In point of salaries, 
this branch of our national expence exceeds 150,000]. per annum ; 
in office-charges of the prefects, 130,000l.; and in those of the 
sub-prefects, 50,o00l. I see no reason why one prefect should not 
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be capable of presiding over three or four departments, in the 
same way as the intendant of a province did this before the Revo- 
lution, without costing more than 15o0ol. a-year to the public for 
himself and his clerks.’ 


Reduction of the military Force. —On this department of 
public expence, the Opposition on the other side of the Channel 
have had much less to say than the Opposition among us; the 
army having been, de facto, reduced before the second return 
of the Bourbons, and the latter having in a manner totally 
withholden promotion since that period. Still, however, there 
appears a possibility of farther retrenchment, founded on the 
extraordinary disproportion between the number of officers 
and that of the privates. The latter are at all times and in 
all countries more ready to withdraw from the service, but in 
the French army they have been exposed to extra losses from 
various causes, particularly in the fatal campaign of Russia; 
where the privates perished by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, while many of the officers, by having the command of 
horses, or by having gold about their persons, found means 
to accomplish their escape. 

‘ First,’ says M. Vitti, ‘ as to our Local Militia, or 
Compagnies Départementales, as they are called. I was always ad- 


‘verse to this institution, and am still more so now that our arm 


and police-establishment are organized. Why should we not dis- 
solve these corps, and transfer the privates at once to the regular 
army, the departments consenting to give up their claim for the 
aa which each has thus disbursed? I speak with less con- 

dence of the possibility ofa reduction of our army : but it is clear 
that we have an overstock of staff-officers ;-and that we may reduce 
the twenty-three maréchaux de camp stationed in our twenty-three 
principal towns, exactly at the residence of the commanding officer 
of the division, who might certainly take their duty on himself. 
In fact, 1 am assured that, with respect to reviewing officers, com- 
missaries, sub-inspectors, kc. we are now supporting a scale that 
might suit an army of 300,000 men. Even the imferior of the war- 
office might admit of an annual reduction of 120,000l., by striking 
off double salaries. Similar retrenchments are practicable, I be- 
lieve, at our principal sea-ports, the establishments there having 
been made on too large a scale. I insist the more on this re- 
duction, because we can scarcely venture to calculate on a saving 
of one kind which I see is taken for granted by the ministers ; I mean 
that of the cost of our colonies. They paid their own expences, 
it is said, during the last war; true, but by what means? By 
devolving on the inhabitants the burden of taxes and of military 
duty ; — a course to be pursued only if we mean that our colonies 
should be open to all the world, and exposed to the attack of the 
first power that chuses to assail them.’ 

‘ The allies, I hope,’ says M. Larrirre, ‘ will continue to 
Jessen. annually the army of occupation, after having seen that 
France is perfectly tranquil. The expence also of our own ce | 
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might, without touching the half-pay, or lessening the number of 
troops on foot, be brought down by not less a sum than 600,000. 
a-year. This I would accomplish by granting no more pensions, 
and by desisting from forming any new corps, whether Swiss or 
others. Farther, why should the charge for the navy exceed 
2,000,000]. sterling, when it is notorious that France can have 
no pretensions to the maintenance of a naval force ?” 


In addition to these various recommendations, M. Larrirre 
proposes a considerable reduction in the number of judges ; 
a departmeut of public expence which, in France, is very 
considerable, from the extraordinary number (twenty-seven) 
of the provincial courts, and the endless succession of law- 
suits. What a difference exists in this respect between that 
country and our own, where twelve judges for England, and 
four for Wales, are found adequate to the performance of 
duties which, on the other side of the Channel, require above 
a hundred ! 


Pensions. — ‘ With regard to pensions, I would propose,’ says 
M. VILLELE, ‘ a suspension of the issue of public money during 
the next four years, in the case of all individuals who cannot pro- 
duce proofs of being in very limited circumstances, or of an age 
that prevents them from adding to their income by personal 
exertion ; — in short, I would suspend, for the term mentioned, all 
pensions to persons possessing any other annual income of more 
than 130l., (equal to zoo]. in England,) or who should be under 
the age of sixty. Such arule, applied indiscriminately and impar- 
tially, would be much more likely to answer our purpose than the 
invidious task of searching into the origin of a long list of public 
grants. If the case of such persons appears hard, what shall 
we say of that of the holders of our unfunded debt (arrieré,) 
who are not likely to touch any part of their property for four 
years to come? I would farther propose, as a general rule, that 
no servant of the public, except our marshals, ministers, and 
ambassadors, shall receive a yearly salary of more than 1600l.’ 

Miscellaneous ices. —‘ The title of Ministre d’ Etat,’ con- 
tinues M. VILLEEE, ‘ is conferred ona number of persons, and 
accompanied witha pension : but why should not the title alone be 
deemed sufficient, since it is merely honorary, requiring neither la- 
bour nor attendance ? Next come the under-secretaryships of state, 
offices very lately created, in some cases within the last few 
months. This circumstance alone seems to argue that they are 
unnecessary, and that the chief clerks of the ministers might, as 
formerly, do the business allotted to these new functionaries, 
The salary of the members of our Conseil d’Etat, and the various 
expences of the office, amount to more than 32,000l. sterling ; and 
I have yet to learn whether that establishment be a necessary part 
of our constitution, or whether the whole be not little else than a 
form. In the time of the Consulate, gove‘nment had occasion 
for a number of speakers to advocate its cause before the Tribunat ; 
and, after every vestige of liberty had disappeared, under the 
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usurpation of Bonaparte, it was necessary to keep up the Conseil 
d’Etat with the view of blinding the nation to its abject state : 
but, now that the representatives of France enjoy the free exercise 
of their functions, and that government has renounced the plan of 
pensioned orators, I am of opinion that we may dispense with this 
council, since ministers can have no difficulty in finding intelligent 
— in their employment, who are capable of preparing the 
ills to be brought before the Chambers. 

‘ Another grievous source of expence to the public is the extra- 
interest paid by our treasury on anticipations of the public revenue, 
by which we annually incur a loss of halfa million sterling. This 
is owing, we understand, to the heavy engagements incurred in 
1813 and 1814, in the last efforts of Bonaparte aguinst the allies: 
but we should stop at no sacrifice to get rid of it, because the 
state pays always an extra-charge for such irregular accommo- 
dation. — I must also say a few words on what is called the “ secret 
budget,” or the 1 or 200,000l. raised by taxes on gambling 
houses and from other disreputable sources. I would appropriate 
this singular fund not to the general business of government, but 
partly to the expence of police, and partly to the improvement of 
the buildings, streets, and squares of Paris.’ 


State of public Education in France. — In this, as in other 
respects, Bonaparte had converted every thing to the purpose 
of supporting his authority; placing all teachers and pro- 
fessors in a state of dependence on government, and obliging 
parents, by a species of compulsion which will scarcely be 
credited on our side of the Channel, to pay an annual tax on 
the education of their children, whether they were sent to the 
Lyceums or to private schools. Much has been said, since the 
return of the Bourbons, of putting an end to this abuse, but 
without any due sense (as far as we are able to perceive) of 
the necessity of throwing open to the widest competition this 
most important department of the national concerns. M. RoGEr 
CoLiarD, director of the Central Board of Education at 
Paris, presented, during the last session, thé following expo- 
sition to the Chamber of Deputies : , 


‘ At present, every school and every college in France receive 
fees of some kind; no instruction being given gratuitously since 
the Revolution swallowed up the income appropriated to that 
purpose, and which, in former days, worn eo a million sterling. 
Several members have found fault with a tax levied under the name 
of iaxe universitaire, or 5 per cent. on the sum received at each 
seminary, public or private, for board and education. At Paris, 
361. is the established charge for board and education in the public 
schools, and the tax is consequently 1]. 16s.: in the country, the 
charge is less, and varies, according to locality, from 3o0l. to 15). 
or even 12]. a-head; but the écoles prémiéres, or schools for the 
mere elements of education, are exempt from the tax, on the 
principle that the acquisition of reading and writing ought to be 
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within the reach of the poorest classes. Moreover, the Lyceums have 
other pupils than those who are boarded within the walls, for the 
classes are open to scholars of all kinds under the name of externes. 
The sum thus levied is remitted to Paris, and appropriated to cer- 
tain purposes by the Central Board of Education, Now what are 
these purposes ? The Central Board was instituted on the broad 
principle that the ‘care of public education should be vested in 
government, as far at least as general direction and superintendance 
are concerned.” No member of this house has chosen to attack 
the propriety of placing such superintendance in the hands of 
government, but many have called for a new modelling of the rules 
of the Central Board. Be assured that no persons are more anxious 
for this revisal than the members of that Board, and the minister 
to whose department they belong. We have every reason to 
expect that a definitive law will be brought forwards on the subject 
in the next session: but I contend, in the meantime, that the 
public schools ought not to be allowed to suffer from the want of 
their usual funds. Bonaparte had made an engagement either to 
keep the number of 150 boarders in each of these schools, (of 
which we have 36 in the kingdom,) or to pay to the establishment 
a certain sum for each vacancy: but a succession of national dis- 
asters has prevented families from sending their sons as formerly 
to the Lyceums ; and very little pains have been taken on the part 
of magistrates, or even of the government, to make up the sums 
stipulated for the deficiencies. The consequence is a great in- 
adequacy of pecuniary means, with a demand of 60,000}. sterling 
in the budget of this year, under the head of Public Instruction. 
Do not apprehend that any part of this money is likely to be 
squandered ; because, during the last two years, we have struck 
off two-thirds of our expences: no one, not even the grand master of 
the University, having an income of more than sool. The onl 
salaries left untouched were those of the inferior professors, which 
are already so limited as hardly to afford the means of existence.’ 


Revenue of the Church. — Nothing gives a clearer evidence of 
the political bias of an individual in France than his manner 
of speaking of the affairs of the church ; the clergy having been, 
throughout, decided in their attachment to the Bourbons, and 
having undergone extraordinary sufferings in their cause. 
They have, moreover, no idea of a representative government, 
and no conception that the people ought in any way to inter- 
fere with those lofty dictates of power which issue from such 
high personages as the king and the head of the church. No 
class of men took a more active part in throwing odium on 
Bonaparte’s government after his return from Elba, and none 
suffered so much from the disorders committed by the irregular 
bands of the army of the Loire. The stipends at present paid 


to the humbler class of clergy in France are calculated on a 
very narrow estimate of a bachelor’s wants, and the well- 
wishers of the church have been anxiously awaiting oppor- 
tunities of obtaining a legislative enactment for their increase : 
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founding their argument on the important fact that all for 


which they now ask is a mere trifle in comparison of what was 
taken away from the ecclesiastical body in the beginning of 
the Revolution. So long ago as November 1789, the total 
of the church-lands in France, valued at 100,000,000l. ster- 
ling, were put at the disposal of the government, under 
condition of providing by annual stipends for the support of 
the clergy and the relief of the poor. The far greater part of 
these lands were sold and squandered in the heat of the Revo- 
lution : but a portion, of no inconsiderable extent, still remains 
unsold, and is to be re-appropriated to the church ; in addi- 
tion to which it is proposed to pay out of the public revenue 
about 200,000]. annually in stipends to the collective body 
of the clergy. The priests are so very numerous, and in 
general so assiduous in the performance of their duty, that a 


gener disposition prevails in both parties in the French legis- 


lature for their relief: but the most direct opposition was made 


to giving them a preference to the other pensioners of the state 
by the appropriation of a part of the national forests as a pledge. 
¢I do not object,’ says M. Larrirre, ‘ to pay an adequate 
sum to the clergy, but it should be done in the shape of sti- 
pends issued from the Treasury, without calling for any 
specific security. Nothing would conduce more to the general 
credit of the French finances than the appropriation, whole 
and unincumbered, of the national forests to the sinking fund.’ 

State of the French Finances. — We took occasion, nearly two 
years ago; to report (M.R. vol. Ixxviii.) a work by a very 
respectable writer, M. Bignon, who exhibited an encouraging 
prospect of the financial concerns of France after the peace 
of 1814. This prospect, however, was soon overcast by the 
return of Bonaparte from Elba, by the waste of property con- 
sequent on the interruption of mercantile business, by the 
expences of the hostilities of 1815, and, above all, by: the 
heavy contributions imposed by the allied powers. The last, 
taken in conjunction with the maintenance of the allied army 
on the French frontier during five years, amount to nearly 
60,000,000. sterling; and the total damage to France, in 
consequence of Bonaparte’s fatal attempt, is not over-rated at 
100,000,000l.; a sum which makes no ignoble figure when 
put in comparison with the miserable effects on England of 
our once admired Orders in Council. No class of men feels 
more severely the financial distress of France than the holders 


‘of the unfunded debt ; by which we are to understand the cre- 


ditors for the money raised by Bonaparte, in various ways, 
caring. the latter period of his struggle in 1813 and 1814. 
The Bourbon-government, finding it out of their power to 


pay off this arrear, and not judging it advisable to incorporate 
it 
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it with the funded debt, passed an act in September 1814, 
which conveyed to the holders of the debt in question an 
assurance that their claims should be funded, or put in a train 
of liquidation, at the rate of 3,000,oool. sterling per annum ; 
and that the national forests should, in the interval, be con- 
sidered as a pledge for the capital. This fair beginning was 
entirely stopped by the events of 1815, and the more urgent 
demands of the allied powers; so that this portion of the na- 
tional creditors, many of them men of undoubted respecta- 
bility, have for some time been deprived of both interest and 
capital, to the incalculable injury of public credit, and to the 
suspension of many commercial undertakings, which diffused 
life and vigour through the industrious part of the community. 
The French houses of parliament met in October last, under 
very discouraging circumstances as far as the state of the 
finances was concerned; stocks were low, the § per cents. 
(which in that country resemble the 3 per cents. with us) being 
under 60, and the revenue altogether inadequate to the pay- 
ment of the excess of the public expenditure above the receipts. 
That excess was not less than twelve millions sterling; for, 
though the revenue, taking in the war-taxes in all their extent, 
exceeds, as appears by the subjoined table, the ordinary ex- 
penditure, it left a very inadequate supply for the extra demands 
of the year.* ‘To this item was added the mortifying certainty 
that 





* State of the French budget for 1816, leaving the payments to 
the allies out of the question, and considering the income and 
expence only with reference to France herself. 

Expenditure. £ 
Interest of national debt and pensions paid by govern‘., 5,000,000 
Interest of the unfunded debt, notfixed, but computedat 2,500,000 








Civil list, in all its departments, - - - - 1,300,000 
House of Peers,’ - - - - - - - 80,000 
of Deputies, - - - - - - 24,000 
Administration of justice, - - - - - 700,000 
Foreign affairs, - - - - - - - 250,000 
Home-department, comprizing a variety of local ex- 
pences, the funds for which, though raised on the 
spot, are held at the disposal of the minister for home 
affairs, and re-issued on an application to him from 
the prefects or mayors, - . - : - 3,500,000 
Army, - - - - - - - - - 7,000,000 
Navy, - - rT? - ia - = + 23000,000 
Police, - : - - - - - - - 40,000 
Treasury-charges of all kinds, - : - - 1,4000,000 
Annual appropriation to the sinking-fund, - = 800,000 
& 24,594,000 
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..Rumours of a new war, whether with Austria, with En 
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.that taxation in France was already extended to the utmost 


possible limit, and that any increase of it would be likely not 
merely to oppress but to ruin the particular branch sur- 
charged. Another alarming consideration was the impracti- 
eability of, accomplishing a loan among the merchants or 
capitalists of France; who have been so uniformly deceived b 

every government during the twenty-five years of the Revo- 
lution, as to lose almost all confidence in their public funds, 
and to be willing to lend money on mortgage at six or seven 
per cent. rather than to their sovereign at eight or nine. 


gland, 
or with Prussia, are perpetually circulating; and they suffice, 
when combined with the endless tales of the escape of Bona- 
parte from St. Helena, to keep the minds of a credulous and 
indiscriminating people in a state of perpetual uncertainty. 
Plans for the Budget for 1817.— All this financial embar- 
rassment led to much ‘anxious speculation, and to the pro- 
position of various plans to meet the emergency of the moment. 
Two of these were early laid before the public; the one by a 
member of the Finance Committee, the other by M. Larron- 
pE Lap£Bat, a veteran in legislative discussions, who nearly 


fell a victim in former years to the tyranny of the Jacobins. 





Ways and Means. 

The Foncier, or tax on all real property, viz. the lands £ 

and houses of the kingdom at large, - == = 9,500,000 
Mobilier, or tax on houses, with reference to the furni- 

ture and other effects of the tenant, - = - 1,500,000 
Window-tax, - - - - - - 600,000 
Patentes, or tax payable by patie exercising trades 

and professions, - - : - - 650,000 


En-registrement et domaines. — This ; is a heavy tax on 
all sales, legacies, &c., and amounts to not less than 7,000,000 





Sale of wood from the public forests, - - - 800,000 
Customs only, - - - - - . - 1,600,000 
Salt-tax, - - - - - - - 1,600,000 

Droits réunis, being a very extensive combination of 
the excise duties, . - - - - - 4,500,000 
Tobacco and snuff, « - - - - - 1,500,000 
Lottery, - - - 2 - - - - 280,000 
Post-office, - - - - - . - -  § 50,000 
Miscellaneous receipts and contingencies, - = 300,000 
Total for 1816 -  - 30,380,000 


To form an estimate for 1817, 
Deduct for various deficiencies and extra-charges 
acomputedsumof - - = = = 2,000,000 


Remain for the revenue of 1817, - £ 28,380,000 
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The author of the first-mentioned plan proposed the annual 
sale, during the four next years, of a part of the public 
forests, in order to provide a sinking fund to operate on the 
newly contracted debt: the management of the sinking fund 
to be totally independent of the public treasury. ‘The de- 
mands of the present creditors of the state were, according to 
this plan, to be met by the issue of Exchequer-bills, bearing 
five per cent. interest until funded; and the farther excess of 
the expenditure above the receipt was to be defrayed by annual 
loans of six or eight millions sterling. M. Larronp-pe-Labé- 
BAT perceived considerable difficulty in this scheme, ‘and 
proposed loans on a much smaller scale; with the emission of 
a large quantity of dons or government-obligations; bearing 
five per cent. interest until funded. Of these bons, not less 
than sixteen millions sterling were to be secured on the 
national forests; without, however, (see his Speech, p. 21.) 
bringing to market any part of the pledge at a juncture of 
such distress. ‘To give currency to this new species of paper, 
M. Larronp suggested that it should be accepted as cash in all 
payments of taxes. bi 
A third plan, and the one that was finally adopted, was to 
follow the example of England, and to attempt a loan by 
endeavouring to associate English and Dutch capitalists with 
the French, in the hope that the confidence shewn by the 
former would dispel the apprehensions of the latter. ‘ I am 
an advocate,’ said M. Larrirre, ‘ for the plan of borrowing ; 
sensible that, under the present circumstances, my country is 
altogether unequal to the task of raising any considerable 
portion of these extra charges within the year, and that the 
times are totally unfavourable to a sale of the national forests. 
I am ready to become a subscriber, provided that ministers 
act up to their professions of retrenchment, and in such a 
way as to inspire the public with confidence in the stocks.’ The 
attempt was made, and happily for France was attended with 
success; the burden of 9 per cent. interest, heavy as it is, 
being slight in comparison with the mass of individual mis- 
fortune that would have overtaken that country in the event 
of an increase of taxes, or of an attempt at a forced contribution, 
or, which was dreaded most of all, of a third irruption of 
the allied forces. Since that time a great rise has taken place 
in the English funds, and has been followed by a correspond- 
ing rise in those of France, for the plain reason that a surplus 
of disposabie capital in one country Jeads to purchases in 
the funds of another, and produces a continual tendency to a 
level; —a level, however, that is subject to very important 
qualifications, from the estimate of the relative security of 
App. Rev. Vol. Lxxxll. Hh different 
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different governments. TF'rance, divided, in, political feeling, 
and unaccustomed to, fund ing transactions on, a large scale, 
cannot hope. to see her public credit approach to. any thing 
een equality with, that of England or Holland: but she 
‘reasonably expect to borrow the remaining thirty, or forty 
millions that are necessary to. relieve her from the difficulties 
of the next three years, at the, rate, of 7 or 8 percent. Agr 
cording to this computation, she will close. the long, list. of 
her. financial losses and revolutionary struggles with a national, . 
debt, considerably under 200,000,000l. sterling, but, subject 
to, aidtion annual interest of 11,000,000l.; which, making a, due 
aeition for the, higher value of money in that country, is 
alent, to, an, annual burden of 17,000,000], sterling in 
land. his, statement, when compared with, our own 
cht, still, exhibits a very considerable. balance against ys: 
but, on taking. a compreheniite view of our situation, we 
shall find, SpA) am e grounds for adhering to the opinion, which. 
we expreseen in. R. vol. lxxviii. P> 453+ that our national 
power is, such as, sad the co-operation. of allies, will ** put 
us very nearly on a footing of equality with, that ‘of France, 
and. affords the consolatory prospect. tat we shall not again 
e to, corey, on war. from a, dread of losing our national 


nce 





Qu. 
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a mediym, No ban k-notes. ‘are "received in pone 
except in, Paris, and even there. the. circulation of them. is 
limited: in the cquntry and, in provincial towns nothing of the 
kind, is, seen, the. precious metals, being indispensable for all 
pecuniary, transactions. Such are. the. consequences, of the 
assignat-system, and of a continued course of deception. on 
the part of government, If we compute. the gold and, silver 
required for the circulation of Fyance.at.sixty millions, sterling 
mote than. would, be necessary with the use of bank-paper, 
we ascertain. an. annual loss of interest, to, that country, to 
the amount, of, three millions: which, calculated, for a century 
on the plan, of, compound interest, exhibits a. result that ai 
first would, be scarcely. credible. 

Sinking. Fund. — M. Larrratx is by no.means of, the-opinion 
of, Dr. Hamilton. and, others whe consider. a sinking, fund,ag,a 
celia or as, necessarily productive.of a lavish, isposition 

¢, paxt, of, ministers. ‘Such a, funds’ he says, * may.be 

to the length. of abuse, and England has perhaps made 
i h USE oh ts ra ba in ue af 
t. Sp, vast a task. as. that, of. combating, for 

the — of. Enuope;. she. has, merely to. get, herself 
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out of financial difficulties, te a serious but by no means an 
indefinite amount.’ Unier this impression, he proposed the 
plan of strengthening the sinking fund by making over the 
national forests to its commissioners, both as a security and 
as # source of increased means whenever extensive sales of 
wood can be effected. This opinion concurred with that of 
the government; and the sinking fund of France was aceerd- 
ingly carried in the last session to 1,600,0o00l. per annum, 
with the prospect of a progressive increase .from the sappra- 
priation of the interest of the stoek bought up. 

We shall conclude with a few remarks on the authors of 
the different tracts snd speeches under review. M. pg Vir~ 
BELE is an ancien noble, who emigrated during the Revo- 
lution, and passed a number of years in one of the French 
colenies; and his property, though greatly impaired by tlie 
loss of all that had been sold previously to the re-admission of 
emigrants in 1802, still affords a sufficient remainder to en- 
able him to aim at a public station, and to be independent of 
those pursuits of productive imdustry which are so much less 
esteemed in France than among us. In that country, the 
sons of lemen, even ha reduced circumstances, are de~ 
stimed either to the army or the bar; trade being considered 
with contempt, the church offerimg at present no flattering 
prospect, and medicine being overstocked with a crowd of 
eager candidates from the Tvers-état. M. ne V. takes part 
with the Opposition, on the general ground of the Ultra- 
reyalists, viz. that the King has shewn too much favour to the 
adherents of the Revolution, and too little to the noblesse. 

M. Larronp-ps-Lapésar is very differently circumstanced, 
and writes without any particular leaning to the parties who 
divide the wishes of his countrymen; though, like all who 
have been in office, or have taken a part in revolutionary debates, 
he must see with satisfaction a disposition on the side of the 
executive government to withstand the undue claims of the 
clergy and the nobles. He is by no means uninstrueted in 
political economy, and can quote our leading authors with 
considerable familiarity: but, with the majority of his coun- 
trymen, his views are too fanciful and his style is too 
diffuse for a man of business, sixty quarto pages being oc- 
cupied in the present work with matter which might have 
been with great ease reduced to half the number. Our fellow- 
subjects nurth of the Tweed will be much gratified by a very 
cordial compliment paid by him (Introduction, p. 17.) to *Ja 
nation Ecossatse, st estimable, si active, et si delairée.” | 

M. Larritre is well known im a commercial capacity to 
the travelling part of our — he is the Mr. Baring 
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of Paris, and maintains the resemblance in point of political 
feeling, as well as in the magnitude of his financial transactions. 
The part of his speech that excited most attention was that in 
which, founding his argument for a loan on the funding 
system of England, he made in one passage (p. 34.) an allu- 
sion to the beneficial effects of removing our James II. from 
his throne; an allusion which gave great offence to the staunch 
royalists, on the presumption of its implying that a similar 
change from the direct order of the succession might be at- 
tended with advantage to France. His words do not appear 
to us to justify this interpretation: but it is clear, from his 
strenuous opposition to the demands of the clergy, that, like a 


very considerable portion of his countrymen, he is disposed to 


be a loyal subject to the Bourbon-government only as long as 
they proceed on those principles of freedom which have sprung 
up in France during the last thirty years. 

On the whole, the last session of the French Chamber of 
Deputies was creditable to the talents of the speakers, and in- 
dicative of a fair prospect of improvement in the discussion of 
political topics. In forming an estimate of our southern 
neighbours in this respect, we should always keep in mind 
that politics is to them a new science, and one for which they 
are 2 priori but little qualified; their minds being in general 
so very fancifully turned that they cannot be said, in the 
words of Dr. Sbiieo, to find * their favourite exercise in 
ratiocination.” | 

The other speakers on financial topics, whose discourses lie 
before us without our having space to notice them, were 
Cardonnel, Corbiére, Cornet d’Incourt, and Richard. All take 
a similar line of argument on the necessity of public economy, 
and discover great clearness and ingenuity in the manner of 
urging their points, without giving evidence of thorough in- 
vestigation in any particular department of the subject. 





Art. VII. Mémoires de la Classe des Sciences Mathématiques, &c. : 
i.e. Memoirs of the Class of Mathematical and Physical Sciences 
in the Institute of France. For the Years 1810, 1811, and 1812, 
in two Parts each. 4to. Paris. Imported by De Boffe. 


Fa candi long interval, we have again received some vo- 
lumes of the mathematical labours of the Institute of 
France, and Vols. I. and II. of the History and Memoirs of 
the Royal Institute of France, Class of History and Antient. 
Literature. It will be rather an arduous task for us to make 
up our arrear-account of the proceedings of this learned any: 
ut 
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but we shall endeavour to effect it with all practicable concise- 
ness and celerity; devoting our present article to the two 
parts of Vol. XI. for the year 1810. 


(Part 1.) Marnematics and Astronomy. 


This volume commences as usual with an analysis of the 
labours of the class, during the year 1810; the mathematical 
part being written by M. Detampre, and the physical by 
M. Cuvier: but it is not so extended as we are generally 


accustomed to see it; not that any deficiency has prevailed | 


either in the quantity or in the importance of the memoirs of 
the year, but, most of the subjects discussed being continu- 
ations from the preceding volumes, it has been deemed unne- 
cessary to retrace former steps. 


Having slightly alluded to the memoirs of MM. Lagrange | 


and Poisson, relative to the variation of constant arbitraries in. 


mechanical problems, M. DELAMBRE proceeds to an examin- 
ation of M. Laplace’s memoir on * Definite Integrals, and their 
Application to the Doctrine of Probabilities.” 


‘ In his researches on the system of the world, M. 
had been led to some very curious and very philosophical reflec-. 
tions respecting the cause which makes all the planets perform, 
their revolutions in the same direction, and in orbits but little in- 
clined to each other, or, as we may almost say, in the same plane. 
This principle, whatever it may be, is unknown to us, and we can’ 
therefore only attribute it to the will of the Creator, who, in the 
formation of the planets, impressed on them this common direction. 


Such an uniformity would appear very singular, myo it to” 


be the pure effect of chance; and it is much more probable that 
it is assignable to some cause, as M. Laplace has proved by his 
calculus.’ 


Supposing that all the planets had in their origin been left 
to move indifferently in every direction, and that nothing 
had determined them to that uniformity which they now ob- 
serve, M. Laplace demonstrates that the probability of this 
state of things is expressed by the fraction 1:0972, divided by 


the tenth power of 10; viz. by unity followed by ten ciphers; — 


a fraction so small that we have a right to regard it as nothing ; 


and whence results this conclusion, infinitely probable, that a - 
_ primitive cause has produced that order which we observe in: 


determining all the planets to approach the plane of the solar 
equator. It is absolutely the same with the rotation of eleven 
planets, each of which has the same direction as that of the sun. 
‘If, he says, ‘to all these planets we add their satellites and 
the ring of Saturn, the probability that the uniformity in.the 
direction of their motions does not exist without a presiding 
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cause is to certainty, which is unity, as unity itself diminished 
only by a fraction of which the numerator is 1, and the deno- 
minator the forty-second power of 2; that is, as 2, : 2°—1: 
in short, it is a probability which scarcely differs from cer- 
tainty itself.’ 

The author next applies the same kind of investigation to 
the case of comets, whose motions are extremely various, — 
made in all directions both retrograde and direct, and ina 
possible angles of inclination; and the result in this case is, 
that the probability for and against a presiding cause is $0 
nearly equal, that we cannot on these grounds affirm it to 
exist: but are we hence to conclude that the production of 
these bodies is the mere effect of blind chance? and, if the 
irregularities in the motion of the comets will not allow us to 
dispense with a first determining cause, as little contrary evi- 
dence can be drawn from the uniformity in the motivn of the 
planets. The question is in fact far above the reach of ana- 
lysis; and we cannot help thinking that the author, while 
he has displayed great ingenuity and address in his investi- 
or has shewn but little judgment in the subject which 

has selected for the application of those talents. Some 
other researches, however, of real utility, occur in the sub- 
sequent part of his memoir, on which our limits will not per- 
mit us to enter in this place. 

M. Dexampre next refers to M. Legendre’s investigations 
relative to elliptic transcendentuls ; viz. the integrals of differ- 
entials applied to one variable, and affected with a square-root 
radical, under which the variable does not exceed the fourth 

ree. This memoic we have already noticed in the Ap- 
pendix to Vol, Ixxv. M. R.; as we have also that of M. Biot 
on the effects of atmospherical refraction near the horizon, 
which next engages the attention of M. DeLamsreE in his 
analysis. ‘The theory of double refraction, by M. Malus, has 
also been reported by us in the same place; in short, little 
else occurs in the mathematical branch of the historical part 
of this volume that we have not mentioned in our former re- 
perts of the labours of the Institute; and we shall therefore 
now proceed to an examination of the several mathematical 

Memoirs of the present volume. 
On Definite Integrals, and their Application to Probabilities. 
M. Laptace. — This is one part only of the memoir to 
which we have just had occasion to advert, in speaking of the 
analysis of the labours of the class; where we observed, in 
Conclusion, that, although the question was not in our opinion 
calculated to add to the celebrity of its author, other parts of 
his investigation were of real utility and of great importance j 
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and Of these the section which treats of the mean, that we ought 
to Select out of the results of many observations, is more par- 
ticularly deserving of notice. ; 

Notwithstanding the astonishing progress that has of jute 
years been made in the construction of astronomical and other 
mstruments, the most caréful observations and expérifhénts 
are still subject to inevitable errors; und, in ordér to dintinish 
their effects, we are under the necessity of multiplying our 
observations, and combining them in many. different ways. 
When we have thus collected a mass of such results, jt be- 
comes an important question to decide what is the best use 
that we can make of them, which result is the most probable, 
and what is the limit of uncertainty? This is the question 
which the present author proposes to himself, and his solution 
of it is worthy of his talents. He demonstrates that the method 
of the léast squares, the distovery of which seenis to bé dié- 
puted between MM. Legendre and Gauss, ought to be em- 
ployed in preference to any other, in order to find the most 
exact mean value of one or many unknown elements among 
all those that are given by different observations. 

(Part II.) On certain new Optical Phenomena. By M. 
Matruvus.—The polarization of light is an expression farhiliar to 
most of our readers, bit the clear import of it is hot pethips 
so well tiiiderstood; and we shall therefore avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to give the illustration of it in the wot@8 of 
M. Matus himself, to whoin we owe the introduction of the 
ter, and the discovery of the phenomena or modification 
whith it is intended to imply: 


‘ Let us direct, by means of an heliostat, a solar ray in the 
plane of the meridian, in such a manner that it makes with the 
plane Of the horizon an angle of 19° 10’; let us then fix a plate of 
glass, not silvered, in such a manner that it reflects this ray ver- 


tically from abéve downwards. Then, if we place below this first ~ 


glass, and parallel to it, a second plate, the laws of incidence and 
reflection will make this form with the descending ray an anglé of 
35. 2 re and the ray will be reflected anew in a line parallel to its 
rst direction.» In this case we dbserve nothing remarkable: but, 
if we turn the second plate, of which the direction is now north 
and south, in such a manner that its face is towards the east 
or the west, without changing the measure of its inclination with 
the vertical ray, it will then no longer reflect a single molecule of 
light, either on its first or on its second surface: but; if we still 
preserve the same inclination, and turn the face of the glass to- 
wards the south, it will again reflect the ordinary ptoportien of 
the incident light. In the interniediate positions, the reflectitn 
will be more or less complete, aceording as the reflected ray ap- 
proaches more or léss to the plane of the méridian. In these cir- 
Hh 4 cumstances, 
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cumstances, where the reflected ray disposes itself so differently, it 
nevertheless preserves constantly the same inclination with regard 
to the incident ray. Consequently, we see here a vertical ray of 
light, which, falling on a diaphonous body, disposes itself in one 
manner when the reflecting face is turned towards the north or the 

uth, and in another when that face is turned towards the east or 
the.west, although this face always forms the same angle, viz. 
35° 25° with the vertical direction of this descending ray. 

‘ These observations lead us to conclude that light under these 
circumstances acquires propertics independent of its direction 
with regard to the reflecting surface, but only relative to the sides 
of the vertical ray ; and which are the same for the north and the 
south-sides, and different for the east and the west. In giving to 
these sides the name of poles, I shall call polarization that modifi- 
cation which imparts to light its properties relative to these poles. — 
It is almost useless to observe that the plane of the meridian is 
merely chosen for the precision of ideas, and that the reflected ray 
will undergo exactly the same modifications whatever may be the 
cardinal direction of the first reflecting surface; that is, the ver- 
tical ray will be reflected when the second surface is parallel to the 
first, or when it is in the same plane, but no reflection will take 
place when the one forms with the other an angle of go°. 

‘ I proceed now to a description of the phenomena which form 
the object of this memoir. Let us consider again the apparatus 
above described. If we present to the solar ray which has tra- 
versed the first surface, and of which a part has been reflected, a 
looking-glass, so as to reflect from above downwards, we obtain a 
second vertical ray, which will have properties analogous to the 
first, but in an opposite direction; for, if we present to this ray a 
surface forming with its direction an angle of 35° 25°, and if, 
without changing this inclination, we turn its face successively to- 
wards the north, south, east, and west, we may observe the fol- 
lowing phenomena; viz. a certain quantity of light will always be 
reflected by the second surface, but this quantity will be much less 
when the face is turned towards the north or the south, than 
when it is placed in an east or a west direction ; whereas, in the 
first vertical ray, we observed exactly the contrary, the minimum of 
reflected light having there occurred when the face of the reflect- 
ing body was in either of the latter positions. Whence, abstracting 
from the second ray that part which still retains the property of 
an ordinary ray, and which is equally reflected in all directions, 
we see that this ray retains another portion of light, which is 


polarized in a manner exactly contrary to that of the vertical ray 
reflected by the first glass.’ 


We must not follow the author any farther in this memoir, 
but endeavour now to detail the phenomena of which he 
treats in his second communication, intitled, On the Pheno- 
mena which accompany the Reflection and Refraction of Light. 
M. Matus here supposes his apparatus to be adjusted exactly 
in the same manner as in the preceding memoir, the lower 
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plane being so contrived as to turn with facility about the 
vertical descending ray, and in such a way as constantly to 
preserve with it the same angle of inclination, viz. 35° 25°. 
He then examines all the circumstances that prevail while the 
second plane is turned entirely round from north to south, 
and from the latter to the former, and thence demonstrates 
that the reflected ray has two positions which produce a 
maximum, viz. N and S; and two minima, viz. E and W. 
The refracted ordinary light, however, has four minima which 
answer to the positions N, E, S, and W; and four maxima, 
corresponding to the positions NE, SE, SW, and NW. 
Having established these facts, the author enters into an 
examination of the degree of intensity of the reflected ray 
under different angles of incidence, and with different sub- 
stances; from which he concludes that ‘ diaphanous bodies 
and metals act exactly in the same manner on the rays that 
they reflect: but the diaphanous substances refract entirely the 
light which they polarize in one sense, and reflect that which 
is polarized in the contrary; while the metallic bodies reflect the 
light which they have polarized in both directions.’ It ap- 
pears also from these experiments that all bodies in nature, 
without exception, have the property of completely polarizing 
the light which they reflect, under a determined angle; that 
this angle is for glass 35° 25°; and that above and below that 
angle which gives the complete polarization, light still receives 
that modification, but in a greater or less degree. 

On the Axis of Refraction of Crystals and organic Substances. 
By the Same. — As the experiments contained in this memoir 
are conducted in a manner similar to that which was followed 
in the two preceding cases, we shall merely give the conclusion 
which the author draws from them in his own words: 


‘ I arrive at this general result, that all substances are endowed 
with the property of double refraction, except those which crystal- 
lize in a cube or regular octaédron ; and, as these Jast are by far 
the fewest in number, instead of forming (as usual) a list of the 
substances which possess this property, we ought actually to com- 
pose the list from those that are deprived of it. This observ- 
ation may lead to a knowlege of the forms of some substances of 
which the crystallization is not exactly determined,. Thus, con- 
gealed water offering an axis of crystallization, it is probable that 


its form is not that of a regular octaédron, according to the 
common supposition.’ 


M. Matus farther observes that not crystallized bodies only 
possess this property, but that it appertains equally to all 
organized bodies; the whole of which have, as we may say, an 
axis of refraction or of crystallization, as if they were — 
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posed of particles of a determined form, and symmetrically 
arranged with regard to each other. 

On the Method of teast Squares. By M. Lecenpre. + In 
most questions im which it is required to deduce from mea- 
sures given by observation the most exact results that they can 
offer, we are led to a system of equations of the form 

£E=a + br + ty + fz + &e. 

in which a, 3, c, &e. are known co-efficients which vary in the 
different equations, and 2, y, x, &c. are the unknown quan- 
tities which are requited to be found, from the condition that 
the error EZ is nothing, or very small, in each equation. If 
our observations were perfectly exact, it would be sufficient to 
have as many equations as there are unknown quantities, and 
we might make Z in each equation equal to zero: but the in- 
evitable errors of instruments and observations render it 
necessary to have many more equations; and it thus becomes 
a question to find, in the best manner, the mean result. 
M. LeGEenpRE remarks that 


‘ Of all the methods that we can propose for this purpose, no 


_ one is more general, more exact, or more easy in application, than 


that which consists in rendering the sum of the squares of the 


 e@trors a minimum. We thus establish between the errors a sort of 


equilibrium, which, by preventing the extremes from havihg too 
much influence, is well calculated for discovering those values that 
approach nearest to the truth. 

‘ The sum of the equares of the errors E? + E’* + E’*, + &e. 


being 
(a + bx + cy + fe + &e.)* 
+ (a +5x+ cy+f2 +t &.)? 
+a’ +o at+e’y Xf '+&e.)* 
X &e.; | 
if we seek its minimum, first by making only 2 variable, wé shall 


have 
oxjab+z + + y foe + of + &c. 


in which J ab denotes the sum of all the similar products ab + 
ab + ab" + &c.; the formula / 5° denoting in like manner the 


sum of the squares of the co-efficients of 2, viz. 5* + J* +b’? &c. 
If we difference with y variable, we have in a similar way 


o= atafbetyfec+ [fet he. 

and the minimum with regard to x gives 
om fot (ty fF reff + ker 
| It 
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It is obvious that we thus obtain as many equations as there 
are unknown quantities, and by means of which the mean 
values of the several unknown quantities, x, y, x, &c. may be 
determined. —-When we have but one unknown, the method 
of the least squares becomes the same as that which is generally 
practised, viz. taking the arithmetical mean. Suppose, for 
example, that the unknown quantity was #, and that seve; 
ral observations gave a’, a’, a’, &c.; the errors would be 
E=a—a, E =a” —2z, FE” =a~’ —-z; and we should 
have to find 


a’ —2)* + (a” 2) + (a 9) + Be. 
a minimum, or : 
0 = (a —z) + (a —ax) + (a —2) + Ke. 
a +a’ +a” 


- + &c. where 7 represents the 


whence x = 





number of observations; which is the formula commonly em- 
ployed in this case. : 

On the Attraction of homogeneous Ellipsoids. By the Same. 
— This problem, which consists in determining the attraction 
of a homogeneous ellipsoid on a given point, presents two 
general and very distinct cases; the one being that in which 
the attracted point is situated on or below the surface of the 
ellipsoid, and the other when it is above it. The first case 
was resolved by Maclaurin, with much elegance, in his me- 
moir on the flux and reflux of the sea, which shared the prize 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1740. The other part of the 
problem has continued to engage the attention of mathemati- 
cians ever since, till M. Biot lately completed a solution which 
M. Lecenpr: had left somewhat defective in a memoir pub- 
lished in the volume of the Academy of Sciences for 1788 ; 
when, as the latter author states, it was scarcely to be hoped 
that this theory would acquire any new degree of perfection : 


‘ But Mr. Ivory, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1809, 
Part II., has thrown an entire new light on this subject ; demon- 
strating, by means of a very ingenious transformation, that the 
attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid on any exterior point may 
be referred immediately to that of a second ellipsoid on an in- 
terior point. The analytical difficulties which this problem pre- 
sented, treated in so many different ways, at once iGenmaad b 
means of these proceedings of Mr. Ivory; and a theory, whic 
appertains to the most abstruse analysis, may now be exhibited 
with all its generality, in a manner almost entirely elementary.’ 


Having paid this well-merited compliment to the talents of 
the British mathematician, M. Lecenpre proceeds to his 
general 
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general investigation ; in which he combines the demonstta- 
tion of Mr. Ivory with a solution formerly given by Lagrange, 
and ‘by means of which the general problem receives a still 
greater simplification. 

We take this opportunity of entering our protest against a 
custom very commonly followed by some scientific Frenchmen, 
viz. changing the spelling of the names of most foreign authors, 
particularly those of England. M. Lecenpre chooses to 
write Mr. [vory’s name, throughout this memoir, Yvory ; while 


in a memoir in the next volume of the Institute we shall find 
it spelt Jvor7 in some pages, and in others Jvory, as it ought to 


be. ‘The name of Mr. Atwood is generally written Athwood, or 
Athwode ; that of Mr. Barlow we have seen in one place Bar, 
and in another Barloow ; and some other names, which do not 
immediately occur to our memory, have been so transformed 
that they did not convey to us an idea of the persons that 
were designed till we recognized them from the context. We 
know not whether this mis-spelling of proper names may be 
attributed to affectation, or to carelessness; or whether it 
arises from a desire to frenchify all the names of Europe: but, 
from whatever cause it nay originate, it is extremely im- 
proper. If every nation were to assume to itself the same 
privilege, we should soon have names so confounded that it 
would be impossible to distinguish one author from another. 


Geotocy. (Part I.) 


Essay on the Mineralogical Geography of the Environs of 


Paris. By MM. G. Cuvier and ALExanpEeR Broneniart. 
— This paper, which extends through 278 pages, and has since 
appeared in a separate form, has more than ordinary claims on 
our attention, as relating to a district of country of which the 
singular geological structure had not hitherto been properly 
unfolded’; and its interesting details have been observed, 
arranged, and communicated, by the co-operation of two dis- 
tinguished naturalists, conspicuous at once for tried accuracy 
of research and for happy powers of didactic writing. ‘The 
physical boundaries of the rang which they have so ably 
and so nicely dissected, include the extensive and elevated 
range of sandy ground which, under the common appellation 
of Beauce, intervenes between the valleys of the Seine and the 
Loire, with the interior limits of the great belt of soil; com- 
prising Montereau, Sezanne, and Epernay, on the east, and 
Montfort, Mantes, Gisors, and Chaumont, on the west. 

The regular and constituent members of this ample basin, 
reckoned from the lowermost known strata to the uppermost, 
are Chalk, plastic clay, coarse lime-stone, accompanied with 
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marine sand, siliceous lime-stone, gypsum, containing osseous 
relics, and, belonging to the first fresh-water formation, marine 
marls, sand-stones and sand without shells, the upper marine 
sand-stone, mill-stone without shells, and argillaceous sand : 
the second fresh-water deposition, comprizing shell-marls and 
mill-stones ; and, lastly, alluvial soil, both antient and modern, 
including rolled pebbles, pudding-stone, black argillaceous 
marl, and peat-earth. Each of these divisions is described at 
great length, and, in the seeond chapter particularly, with 
special reference to the topography of the district: but 
we are unavoidably constrained to limit our report to a 
condensed statement of the more prominent characters and 
circumstances. 

The situation of the chalk is manifestly at variance with the 
common notion of the recent origin of that substance ; since, 
in the present case, it must have been deposited previously to 
several formations above it, which bear the marks of havin 
been precipitated at distant intervals of time. Besides its cha- 
racteristic helemnite, and some species of zoophytes, it con- 
tains several kinds of shélls, but no univalve, with a single and 
regular spire, like the cerite. This last circumstance is the 
more remarkable, because single-spired varieties occur in 
profusion a few yards higher, and in strata equally calcareous, 
though of a different structure. Though all the fossils in the 
chalk have not yet been A and described, the 
essayists have designated twenty-two species, none of which are 
found in the lime-stone. The chalk itself is generally fine- 
grained, soft, and for the most part white: but it is not com- 
posed of pure carbonate of lime, that of Meudon having 
yielded to Bouillon-la-Grange 11 per cent. of magnesia, and 
19 of silica. It occurs in considerable masses, of which the 
horizontal courses are often indistinctly defined ; besides that 
they are interrupted by beds of irregularly formed flints, the 
surfaces of which shade into the chalk, or else by hard and 
detached siliceous nodules. Being the undermost member oi 
the series, it is not often exposed to view. 

Most of the surface of the chalky mass is covered by a 
stratum of plastic clay, of an unctuous and tenacious quality, 
varying very much in colour; being sometimes perfectly white, 
sometimes grey, yellow, red, &c.: containing silex, but very 
little lime, and quite refractory in the porcelain furnace, 
except when it happens to be contaminated with a very con- 
siderable portion of iron. In thickness, it varies from two or 
three inches to about seventeen yards, It includes none of 
the fossil-remains that are found in the chalk, nor does it 
glide into the latter by insensible gradations. 


‘ From 
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‘ From these observations, (say the writers,) we conceive our- 
selves warranted to infer, first, that the liquid which deposited this 
bed of plastic clay was very different from that which deposited 
the chalk, sinee it contained no sensible portion of carbonate of 
lime, and did not support any of those animals that inhabited the 
waters from which the chalk was precipitated. 

‘ Secondly, that there must have existed an essential and 
marked separation, and perhaps even a long space of time, between 
the deposition of chalk and that of clay, since there is no trans- 
ition between these two sorts of soil. The kind of breceia, con- 
sisting of fragments of chalk and an argillaceous paste, which we 
remarked at Meudon, seems even to prove that the chalk was 
already consolidated when the clay was deposited ; this last men- 
tioned earth. having insinuated itself among the fragments of chalk 
produced on the surface by the agitation of the water, or other 
assignable cause. 

The two sorts of soil which we have just. described have there- 
fore been produced in circumstances totally different. They are 
the result of formations the most distinet and the most decidedly 
characterized that can be found within the scope of geognosy, 


simee they differ in the several respects of chemical constitution, — 


kind of stratification, and, especially, of included fossils.’ 
We are told that the coarse lime-stone does not always im- 


mediately overlie the clay, being frequently separated from it 
by a layer of sand, of greater or less thickness, and sometimes 
consisting of very large grains. The calcareous formation 
above this sand is composed of alternate layers of coarse 
lime-stone of different degrees of hardness, argillaceous mar], 
very thin seams of foliated clay, and calcareous marl, which 
all preserve their respective rank of superposition; and, 
though some of them oecasionally disappear, or are reduced 
to great thinness, yet the order of their succession which pre- 
vails in one place is not observed to be deranged or inverted 
im another. This uniformity of distribution, which pervades 
even the thinnest layers, and which has been observed in 
places separated from one another by an interval of upwards 
of seventy miles, is regarded by the authors as one of the most 
important facts which they have ascertained in the course of 
their investigations. 

Of the coarse and shelly lime-stone, which forms the lower- 
most stage of this formation, we learn that it is almost always 
gharacterized by a green earth, or chlorite, in a pulverulent 
er granular form; and exhibiting an enormous quantity of 
fossil-shells, most of which are much more remote from the 
forms of living species than those which are included in the 
superior beds. They are, besides, for the most part, easily 
detached from the rock in which they are imbedded, and so 
entige as in many instances still to retain their nacred — 
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They. often, consist of nummulites, either by themselves or 
blended with madrepores, and some shells aan to other 
species. The middle layers, of this formation are less. dis- 
tinctly. marked, but still contain a, variety of shells. One 
of them. (which is. of considerable thickness, sometimes 
sof, and often, tinged with a greenish hue, or hard and of a 
yellowish grey,) frequently exhibits, in its under portions, 
Rown impressions of vegetable leaves. and, stalks, unlike any 
known, marine plants, and yet blended with cerites, thick 
ampullari@, andother sea-shells. 


“ We have examined these impressions of leaves.in. the company 
of MM. de Jussieu, Desfontaines, Correa, Décandolle, &e.:' but 
the most rigid scrutiny has not enabled, us to determine even. the 

enera of plants to which they can be referred; though some of 
them, bear a striking analogy to the leaves of the Nerium. This 
examination at any rate convinced us that the greater number 
of these leaves could not have belonged’ to marine plants, Fropetty 
so called; yet, nevertheless, they occur in the midst of beds of 
most perfectly characterized marine lime-stone and shells. With 
respect to the habitation of the flat-jointed: stalks, which are 
mingled with these leaves, it is doubtful.’ 


This bed. has.been traced to an extent of nearly ten leagues, 
Above: it, lie others of a grey or yellowish colour; which, are 
sometimes. soft and sometimes very hard, and, though less 
abundant in shells than the former, yet presenting /ucine, 
ampullarice, and, on some occasions, an immense profusion of 
cerites. The next layer, comprized in this division of the 
system, is.of inconsiderable thickness, but hard;. displaying, 
in its: horizontal fissures, a prodigious quantity of! small; 
elongated, and striated corbula, flatly and closely impacted: 
Some. of the calcareous strata, to which we have: alluded, 
inclose, in partial situations, courses of sand-stone, or masses 
of horn-stone, filled with marine shells. The calcareous: beds 
are even occasionally replaced by this sand-stone; which: is 
sometimes.friable and sometimes glossy, with a straight frac- 
ture, and often contains great quantities of white, slender, and 
well-preserved shells, notwithstanding the circumstance of their 
being: mixed with rounded pebbles. Among their numerous 
varieties, many appear to be analogous to those which compose 
the-enormous assemblage at Grignon, and others to be some- 
what different. In this sand-stone, at Pierrlaie, Gillet: Laumont 
and Beudan first distinctly recognized land and fresh-water 
shells, particularly /imnez and cyclostomas, blended with marine 
species. — The essayists enumerate fifty of the most remark- 
able fossils which belong to the coarse lime-stone department; 
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but not fewer than six hundred species have been collected and 
described by MM. de France and de Lamarck. * 

To the uppermost layers of the coarse lime-stone succeed 
the hard calcareous marls, which divide into fragments, 
having their surfaces usually covered with a yellow varnish, 
and black dendistiéal delineations. Between them are inter- 
posed soft calcareous marls, argillaceous marl, and calcareous 
sand, which is sometimes agglutinated and contains horn- 
stone, with horizontal bands. To this division the authors 
refer the Neuilly quarries, in which are found quartz crystals, 
rhomboidal crystals of the inverse carbonate of lime, and small 
cubical crystals of fluated lime. This upper or marly portion 
of the formation is but thinly sprinkled with shells. 


‘ From the observations which we have stated, it results, 1st, that 
the fossils of the coarse lime-stone have been slowly deposited in a 
tranquil sea, since they occur in regular layers, are not intermingled, 
and most of them, however delicate their structure, are in a state of 
complete preservation, the very points of the spiny sorts being often 
entire; 2dly, that these fossils are wholly different from those of 
the chalk; 3dly, that, in proportion as the beds of this formation 
were deposited, the species were altered, many having disappeared, 
and new species come in their place —a circumstance which pre- 
supposes a very protracted series of generations of marine animals ; 
and, finally, that the number of species of shells had gradually 
diminished to the moment when they wholly vanished, the waters 


* which deposited the upper layers having either contained no shells, 


or having been deprived of the means of preserving them.’ 


-In our existing seas, solid beds, it is observed, seem to be no 
longer formed; and the species of shells remain the same in 
the same regions. 

Although the siliceous lime-stone stretches over a large tract 
of country, it appears to have been first indicated to the 
public by the authors of the present essay. It lies imme- 
diately over the plastic clay, neither above nor below the 
coarse lime-stone, but beside it, and apparently occupying its 
place, to the east and south-east of Paris; exhibiting distinct 


courses of soft and white, or else of grey and compact lime- 
stone penetrated in all directions by silex; insomuch that the 


sides of some of its numerous cavities are coated with 
variously coloured mammellated stalactites, or with very 


‘short but clear and limpid crystals of quartz, as is prettily 


~— 





* A valuable paper, from the pen of M. Brongniart, and inserted 
in the 15th vol. of the Annales du Muséum, conveys much curious 


information relative to the extraneous products of the Parisian 
basin. Rev. 
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exemplified at Champigny. To this formation belongs one 
description of the duhr, or mill-stone, which seems to be the 
skeleton of a siliceous lime-stone. ‘ ‘Thesilex, deprived of its 
calcareous portion by some unknown cause, has left porous 
but hard masses, of which the cavities still contain argillaceous 
marl, and which offer no trace of stratification. We have 
in fact made artificial mill-stones, by .immersing siliceous 
Jime-stones in the nitric acid.’ The most distinctive character 
of this formation, however, is the total absence of animal 
remains. 

The gypsum of the first fresh-water-formation, and the 
marine marls, are here considered together, because they 
present every appearance of contemporaneous origin: con- 
sisting of alternate layers, which observe the same order of 
superposition from Meaux to Triel and Grisy. ‘The quarries, 
which have been excavated in different parts of the field sur- 
veyed by these geologists, sufficiently attest that the gypsum 
is placed immediately above the marine lime-stone. Where 
it appears above ground, also, on the highest hills of the 
lime-stone, it obviously rests on it, and forms (as it were) a 
second -hill of a lengthened or conical appearance, and very 
easily recognized. Its interesting details are most conveniently 
exemplified at Montmartre; where, in the first place, three 
masses of gypsum are distinctly observable. Of these the 
lowermost is composed of alternate layers of gypsum, (which 
is often selenitic,) solid calcareous mar], and argillaceous marl, 
of a very foliated texture. It is chiefly in the selenitic gyp- 
sum that the large, yellowish, lenticular crystals of that sub- 
stance are found, whereas the menilite occurs in the foliated 
marl. It would seem that the inferior portions of this mass 
were sometimes deposited immediately on the shelly calcareous 
sea-sand, (in which case they contain marine shells,) and 
sometimes on a white marly bottom, which had previously 
covered the marine soil, and which abounds in’ fresh-water 
shells. The second or intermediate mass differs from the pre- 
ceding only in the greater thickness of the gypseous layers, 
and in the more limited number of those of marl. Among 
the latter, that of an argillaceous and compact character, and 
of a mottled grey colour, chiefly involves the exuviz of fishes, 
and no other fossils: within its precincts, however, commences 
the occurrence of sulphat of strontian, in the form of detached 
nodules. The third or superficial mass, which the workmen 
denominate the first, is much thicker than the other two. Its 
lower layers contain flints, which graduate into the gypseous 
matter, and are penetrated by it; its intermediate divisions 
naturally separate into large prisms, with many faces; and 
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the upper are penetrated with marl, and alternate with layers 
of that substance. | 


‘ In this mass are daily found the scattered skeletons and bones 
of unknown birds and quadrupeds. To the north of Paris, they 
occur in the gypseous mass itself, having preserved their solidity, 
and being invested with only a very thin layer of calcareous mar! ; 
but, in the quarries to the south, they are often found in mar! 
that separates the gypseous beds, when they are extremely friable. 
We forbear to mention the manner in which they are situated in 
the mass, their state of preservation, their species, &c. because 
these particulars have been sufficiently unfolded in the memoirs 
published by one of ourselves. In the same mass have been 
found the bones of turtles, and skeletons of fish. 

¢‘ A still more remarkable circumstance, and of much more 
importance with regard to the consequences to be deduced from 
it, is that we here also, though very rarely, meet with fresh-water 
shells. A single instance, indeed, is sufficient to substantiate the 
opinion of Lamanon, and of some other naturalists, who suppose 
that the gypsums of Montmartre, and of the other hills of the 
Parisian basin, were crystallized in fresh-water lakes. We shall 
presently have occasion to state additional facts in corroboration 
of this opinion. 

‘ Lastly, this upper mass is essentially characterized by the 
presence of the skeletons of mammiferous animals, which serve to 
point it out when it is insulated; for we have never been able to 
find any of them, nor can we learn that they ever have been found 
in the lower masses. 

‘ Above the gypsum are ranged thick beds of marl, which is 
sometimes calcareous and sometimes argillaceous. 

¢ It is in the inferior courses, of a white and friable calcareous 
marl, that we occasionally encounter silicified trunks of palm- 
trees, lying flat, and of considerable dimensions. From the same 
department of the stratification, in almost all the quarries about 
the moat of Chaumont, and even in those to the east of Mont- 
martre, are procured shells of the genera limneus and planorbis, 
which scarcely differ from the species that live in our pools. 
These fossils prove that the marls in question, like their subor- 
dinate gypsums, are of fresh-water formation.’ 


As we ascend in the geological series, we meet with nume- 
rous and sometimes thick strata of white marl, either cal- 


 careous or argillaceous, but destitute of fossils ;— above 


them, a bed of yellowish foliated marl, exhibiting in its lower 
portions kidney-shaped nodules of earthy sulphat of strontian ; 
—and, a little higher, a thin layer of small bivalves, closely 


pressed on one another, and apparently belonging to the . 


cytherean tribe: thus indicating the commencement of a new 
marine formation. ‘This shelly stratum extends to at least ten 
leagues in length, and four in breadth, preserving the same thick- 
ness and position throughout. The shells included in the various 
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beds of marl that are situated next in the rising gradation are 
all marine, and blended occasionally with the bones of fishes. 
{nthe higher layers, moreover, have been observed fragments 
of the palate of a species of Ray, and of the sting of another 
of the same family, allied to the pastinaca. To these succeed 
marine shells, which are vgarpety | bivalve; and especially 
two beds of oysters, the first of which consists of a very large 
species, and the second of a small brown sort. 


‘ These last beds of oysters are wonderfully uniform; and we 
have not, perhaps, missed them twice in the numerous gypsum- 
hills which we have examined. We are almost convinced that 
these oysters have lived in the situation which they now occupy, 
for they are attached to one another, as in the sea: most of them 
are quite entire ; and, if carefully removed, it will be remarked 
that many of them still retain both their valves. M.de France, in 
short, has found near Roquencourt, on a level with the formation 
of marine gypseous marls, round pieces of a shelly calcareous 
marl, perforated by pholades, and still bearing the oyster shells 
which were affixed to them. The gypsum-formation is often 


terminated by a mass, more or less thick, of argillaceous sand, 
devoid of shells.’ 


The shell-less sand-stone and sand constitute one of the 
latest formations, covering the others, and itself usually 
covered only by the shell-less mill-stone and second fresh-water- 
formation. ‘lhe beds of this description of sand-stone are 
often very thick, and intermingled with strata of sand of the 
same nature as that which composes the stone. In some cases, 
the sand is very pure, but in others it is either altered by an 
admixture of clay, or coloured by oxyd of iron. 

Situated not only above the gypsums and marine marls, 
but even above the shell-less sand-stone, are the upper marine 
sand and sand-stone. This formation sometimes appears in 
the state of a pure and friable reddish sand-stone, sometimes 
in that of red and argillaceous sand, sometimes in that ofa grey 
sand, and sometimes again it is replaced by a thin stratum of 
sandy lime-stone. It is full of marine shells, of various species, 
and nearly similar to these of the lower beds of lime-stone. In 
some situations, however, the casts of the shells only are 
perceptible. 


¢ When we survey this last marine formation, situated so dif- 
ferently from the others, the singular circumstances which must 
have regulated the production of the beds just described force 
themselves on our reflection. If we retrace these beds from the 
chalk, we, first of all, contemplate a sea which deposits, at its 
bottom, an immense mass of chalk and mollusca, of particular 
species. .This precipitation of chalk, and of its accompanying 
shells, ceases all at once; beds of quite a different description 
ii 3 succeed ; 
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succeed ; and only clay and sand are in the first instance deposited : 
but another or the same sea quickly produces new inhabitants, 
sustains an enormous quantity of testaceous mollusca, all different 
from those of the chalk, and forms at its bottom thick strata, prin- 
cipally composed of the testaceous coverings of these mollusca. 
By degrees, this production of shells diminishes, and also entirely 
ceases : the sea retires, and the land is covered with fresh water : 
then are instituted ‘alternate strata of gypsum and marl, envel- 
oping, at the same time, the relics of the animals which these lakes 
support and the bones of those which lived on their margins. 

‘ The sea returns, and, first, affords nourishment to certain 
species of bivalve and turbinated shells, which disappear, and are 
replaced by oysters. ,An interval of time next takes place, during 
which a large mass of sand is deposited. We have reason to be- 
lieve either that no organized beings then lived in that sea, or that 
their spoils have been completely destroyed, since none of their 
remnants are visible in this sand: but the varied productions of the 
second inferior sea re-appear ; and, on the tops of Montmartre, 
Romainville, the hill of Nanteuil-le-Haudouin, &c., we recognize 
the same shells which had been found in the middle beds of the 
coarse lime-stone. 

‘ At length, the sea wholly retires for the second time ; fresh- 
water lakes, or pools, usurp its place; covering, with the wrecks 
of their inhabitants, almost all the summits of the hills, and even 
the surfaces of some of the intervening plains.’ 


The shell-less mill-stone-formation, which is sometimes 
united with that of the shell-less sand-stone, but more frequently 
separated from it, consists of argillo-ferruginous sand, greenish, 
reddish, or even white, argillaceous marl, and of mill-stone, 
properly so called. 


‘ These three substances seem to observe no particular order of 
superposition ; the mill-stone being sometimes above, sometimes be- 
neath, and sometimes between the sand, or argillaceous marl. The 
mill-stone, it is well known, is silex, perforated with a multitude of 
irregular cavities, intersected with siliceous filaments, disposed 
nearly in the manner of the reticular bony tissue, and lined with a 
coating of red ochre. These cavities are often filled up with 
argillaceous marl, or argillaceous sand; and they do not commu- 
nicate with one another. Most of the mill-stones in the environs 
of Paris have a reddish, pinkish, or yellowish tinge: but some, 
which are the most rare and the most valued, are whitish, with a 
shade of bluish hue. 

‘ In these mill-stones, we have not perceived either any siliceous, 
mammellated infiltrations, in the style ‘of chalcedony, or any 
crystallizations of quartz; and this character seems sufficiently 
adequate to discriminate them, when removed out of their native 
repository, from the mill-stones of the siliceous lime-stone. Like 
the latter, however, they sometimes are almost entirely composed of 
silica. But another geological character of the mill-stone, properly 
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80 Called, is the absence of all organized animal and vegetable bodies, 
whether of a marine or a fresh-water description.’ 


This mill-stone-formation very often reposes on a bed of 
argillaceous marl, but is occasionally separated from it by a 
stratum, more or less thick, of shell-less sand, or sand-stone. 
It is sometimes covered only by the vegetable mould, but it 
is also frequently surmounted by the fresh-water-formation. 

The second fresh-water-formation, in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, is composed of silex and lime-stone, sometimes dis- 
tinctly defined, but sometimes blended and (as it were) 
kneaded together; and both are subject to vary in aspect, 
hardness, &c.: but the essential characteristic of the formation 
is the presence of shells appropriate to land and fresh water, 
almost all corresponding to families which actually reside in 
our pools, as dimneus, planorbis, turbinated varieties, allied to 
cerithium, cyclostoma, helix, &c., though, which is remarkable, 
no bivalves. Some vegetable remains have also been observed, 
as stalks of reeds, or grasses, and other non-descript pro- 
ductions, which perhaps may be referred to seeds or fruits. 
The amazing extent of this formation seems to imply not only 
the existence of enormous masses of fresh water, in some 
former state of our planet, but their capacity of depositing 
large beds of lime-stone, marl, and flint ; enveloping in those 
substances the debris of organized bodies, and investing them 
with the characters of the beds in which they were entombed. 

With regard to the uppermost and alluvial soil, it is com- 
posed of sand of all colours, of marl, clay, or even of a mix- 
ture of these three substances, impregnated with carbon. It 
is also characterized by water-worn pebbles, and, especially, 
by the remains of ‘large organized bodies, as trunks of trees, 
and the bones of elephants, oxen, elks, &Xc. 

‘ Though very modern, when compared with the others, it is still 


antecedent to the periods of historical record. We may likewise 
venture to assert that the alluvial matters of the old world in no 


respect resemble those of the present.’ 


Chapter III. exhibits a tabular view of the levels of the 
different formations, illustrated by a plate of their vertical 
sections; to which are annexed a coloured geognostic chart of 
the territory explored, and engravings of some of the most 
remarkable fossil remains described in the text. In short, a 
more complete, perspicuous, and masterly report of the geolo- 

ical constitution of a district, and more unmingled with 
ypothetical discussion, has never, we believe, come within the 
scope of our cognizance. Among some of the corollaries most 


obviously deducible from its contents, we may notice the fal- 
li 3 libility 
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libility of the Wernerian doctrine of formations ; distrust in the 
theory of universal depositions; the existence of extensive and 
important physical revolutions, manifested at periods remote 
from one another ; and the veil of mystery which is still inter- 
posed between the scrutinizing eye of man and the operations 
of nature, even in her unorganized domain. At the same 
time, we cannot refrain from remarking that, in consequence 
of the regular multiplication of mineralogical surveys, con- 
ducted on the same principles and with the same patient and 
cautious spirit of inquiry which pervade the luminous com-~ 
munication now before us, the science of geology might 
ultimately repose on the broad and satisfactory basis of fact ; 
while its votaries might comfortably acquiesce in such a 
theory of the earth as might be compatible with the limited 
powers of the human intellect, and the imperfect and transitory 
nature of all human pursuits. ’ 


Mepicine, Cuemistry, Narurat History, &c. (Part II.) 


After his historical sketch, M. DeELamBRre gives an account 
of the life and works of a deceased member, the celebrated 
M. Montgolfier ; the principal events of whose life are these. 
His father was a paper-maker in a provincial town, had a 
large family, lived in a very respectable manner, and died at 
an advanced age. His son Joseph, the subject of this memoir, 
had not a very regular education, but it was so far scientific 
as early to inspire him with an ardent taste for mechanics. 
At the usual period of life, he entered into his father’s busi- 
ness, but he does not seem to have possessed a turn of mind 
adapted for a mere tradesman; and, though he proposed many 
schemes for the improvement of the manufacture, the cautious 
disposition of the old man regarded them as chimerical pro- 
jects, and the affair ended in the son forming a separate 
establishment. From the tenor of the narrative, it may be 
concluded that his plans were not very successful in a pecuniary 
point of view; and indeed it would appear that his attention 
was more directed to the different branches of natural phi- 
losophy than to the routine of trade, his favourite objects 
being hydraulics and aerostation. In the last of these sciences 
he made the discovery of the Balloon, which was in itself ex- 
tremely ingenious, which excited the greatest astonishment in 
the minds both of the learned and the unlearned, and which 
acquired for the inventor a degree of temporary reputation 
that has seldom been equalled. His first public exhibition 
was made at Paris on the 5th June 1783. His balloons were 
filled with air rarefied by heat, which he effected by burning 
straw and wool under the mouth of the apparatus; and, 
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although subsequent experience has led to the use of hydrogen 
gas, instead of merely rarefied air, the merit of the original 
invention is not diminished. 

Another great discovery" by Montgolfer was a machine for 
raising water, called the hydraulic ram; a less splendid in- 
vention than the balloon, but more really ingenious, and 
probably of more real utility. M. DeLamsre informs us that 
the class of sciences belonging to the Institute conferred on 
M. Montgolfier the decennial prize for this instrument.—These 
two are his only scientific labours that are noticed by the 
reporter, but they are sufficient to intitle him to the rank 
which he has obtained among the scientific men of the age. 

M. Cuvier commences his historical sketch of the proceed- 
ings of the physical class in the year 1810 by the following ob- 
servation: * Few years have been as fertile as the last in varied 
and important works on the different branches of the natural 
sciences; and, from the more general parts of natural philo- 
sophy to the particular history of the species of the three king- 
doms, the discoveries of our colleagues, or those which have 
been submitted to the class by learned strangers, have added 
new stores to the system of our knowlege.’ Under the head 
of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, the reporter begins by 
giving an account of a memoir of M. Dessaignes on phos- 
phorescence, which gained the prize of the preceding year. 
Phosphorescence is defined to be ¢ a durable or a fugitive ap- 
pearance of light, which is not accompanied by sensible heat, 
and is not followed by any alteration in inorganic bodies.’ 
Its. different species are arranged under four heads, corre- 
sponding to the particular causes which excite them; 1. Phos- 
phorescence by Elevation of Temperature; 2. Phosphorescence 


by Insulation; 3. by Collision; and 4. Spontaneous Phos-. 


phorescence. We have then some observations on the different 
kinds of phosphorescence, considered separately. With respect 
to the first, the writer endeavours to shew that it has some 
connection with combustion, at least when it occurs in organ- 
ized bodies, because it is increased by the presence of oxygen: 
but still it is an essentially different operation. He is dis- 
posed to refer its immediate cause to a modification of the 
electric fluid, which, being distributed through the particles 
of the body, is expelled by the application of heat; an opinion 
which we are inclined to regard as very problematical. The 
light which is emitted by certain bodies, after having been 
exposed to the sun’s rays, or the second species of phosphores- 
cence, is also referred, at least in part, to the same cause 
with the first. The light produced by collision is attributed 
to a different source, and is conceived to be different in its 
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nature; it is supposed ‘ to depend on a fluid eminently elastic, 
closely united to all the clements of gravitating matter.’ The 
author describes it as being the primary cause of the expansion 
of bodies; and it appears to be what is usually styled the 
matter of heat, although he does not apply this term to it. 
With respect to spontaneous phosphorescence, it is attributed 
to a kind of slow combustion, in which water and carbonic 
acid are generated. 

We are informed that M. Sage has given to the class the 
results of his experiments on the degrees of heat which the 
concentrated mineral acids produce, when they combine 
chemically with different bodies: but it may be imagined that 
the experiments are not very accurately performed, since he 
has neglected to notice the specific gravity of the fluids on 
which he operated, before and after the experiments. M. de Mor- 
veau has presented a set of tables, which profess to contain the 
final result of all his researches on the various topics connected 
with temperature; the melting and vaporizing points of dif- 
ferent bodies, the comparative dilatation of the metals by heat, 
a comparison of their dilatibility with their fusibility, and 
other similar subjects. 

Next occur some details respecting the progress of 
Galvanism, an account of the apparatus in the Polytechnic 
school, and the experiments that were made with it by 
MM. Gay-Lussac and Thénard: but these are so well 
known, that it will be unnecessary to particularize them; and 
the same remark applies to the experiments of M. Berard and 
others, on the proportions in which different bodies combine. 
The processess that were employed by M. Berthollet, and after- 
ward by MM. Gay-Lussac and Thénard, for the analysis of or- 

‘anized animal substances, are next detailed, and that of 
MM. Vauquelin on vegetables; the conclusion drawn from which 
is, with respect to the first, ‘ that fibrine, albumen, gelatine, 
aud caseous matter, contain carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
azote, in the proportions exactly necessary to form water and 
ammoniac ;— with respect to the latter, that the differs 
ences between common sugar, the sugar of milk, and gum, do 
not consist solely in the presence or the absence of azote, but 
depend on the varied relations of the other elements of these 
bodies ; and it is this which remains for us to determine by 
experiments that are now commenced.’ 

“Under the head of Mineralogy and Geology, the researches 
of M. Cuvier himself, in conjunction with his associate 
M. Brongniart, hold a conspicuous rank. The important 
discovery which they made, in the paper already mentioned 
on the strata. round Paris, that some of the deposits of shells 
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contain only the shells of such animals as inhabit fresh water, 
is stated as a fact entirely new in the history of the globe, 
and of great importance in the formation of our geological 
theories. ‘The remaining topics mentioned in this section are 
of Jess moment. 

In vegetable Physiology and Botany, we have an account 
of the speculations of M. du Petit-Thours, on the different 
parts of the stems of plants, the bark, the alburnum, and the 
medulla; and we are told that his opinions generally agrec 
with those of Mr. Knight. M. Mirbel, we are inbonimed is 
pursuing his inquiries into vegetable physiology, to which he 
has so long and so successfully bent his attention: he has 
been engaged in tracing the connection between the mechanical 
structure of plants and their natural families, and in attempt- 
ing to arrange them according to their physiological and 
anatomical characters. In estimating the general characters 
of vegetables, he conceives that those which are derived from 
the organs of vegetation, and those from the organs of re- 
production, must both be necessarily considered in our classi- 
fication; whereas the celebrated system of Linné proceeds 
almost entirely on the last of them. M. Mirbel illustrates the 
plan which he deems it proper to pursue in these researches, 
by an arrangement of the labiate plants ; in which he employs 
characters drawn from every part of the vegetable, external 
and internal, as well as from the successive changes of structure 
and functions to which each of them is liable. It is well 
known that botanists have been much disposed to refer the 
great classes of plants to the number of cotyledons in the seeds, 
and we have some observations from M. Mirbel on this subject. 
We are informed that M. De Candolle has established two new 
families of plants, the ochnacées and the simaroubées, of which 
he has written the monography. 

In the departments of Anatomy, Animal Physiology, and 
Zoology, we have an account of some experiments by M. De 
Laroche, jun. and M. Berger, on the temperature of animals, 
when they are kept in a medium wariner than themselves. It 
was found that, when the transpiration was prevented, the tem- 

rature of the body was augmented ; and it was consequently 
concluded that the supposed production of cold is not correct. 
On the subject of respiration, we meet with a report of a con- 
troversy that has been carried on between MM. Dupuytren, 
Dumas, Legallois, and others, concerning the effect produced on 
the action of the lungs, by dividing the eighth pair of nerves. 
M. Nysten has performed some experiments on the influence 
which different kinds of gases exert on the animal economy, 
when they were injected into the blood-vessels or serous cavi- 
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ties of the body. M. Cuvier has himself made some import- 
ant observations on the class of animals that are without ver- 
tebree, particularly the scorpions, of which we have a detail ; 
as well as on the family of the spiders. Notices are also 
given of some observations by M. Peron on the mollusca, M. 
Bose on intestinal worms, and of M. Blainville, and M. Geof- 
Sroy-Saint-Hilaire on various topics connected with natural 
history. 

The classes of Medicine and Surgery supply some remarks 
of M. Percy on wounds of the groin, of M. Portal on apo- 
plexy, on the work of M. Pelletan on general surgery, of M. 
Sabatier on surgical operations, which are much commended, 
and ljastly of M. Dumas on the cure of periodical epilepsy by 
bark. ‘The historical sketch concludes with some notices. of 
less importance on agriculture and technology. ‘To the his- 
tory succeeds an eloge on the celebrated Fourcroy, by M. 
Cuvier. , 

Fourcroy was born at Paris in the year 1755, of a family 
respectable for its rank, but labouring under pecuniary em- 
barrassments; so that it was with considerable difficulty, and 
only (as it were) by an accidental concurrence of events, 
that he was enabled to devote his life to the pursuits of 
science. He was educated for the profession of a physician = 
but some peculiar circumstances prevented him from entering 
into regular practice; and he commenced his career, early 
in life, as a lecturer in chemistry. His talents in this de- 
partment appear to have been great; and, making a reason- 
abie allowance for the degree of commendation which is 
necessary for an eulogy, we may conclude that the following 
description is founded in fact : 


‘ The grand scientific establishments of this capital, (Paris, } 
where celebrated masters explain to a numerous and judicious 
public the most profound doctrines of our modern sciences, recall 
to our recollection some of the most noble circumstances of anti- 
quity. We may conceive of the existence, at the same time, of those 
assemblies in which a whole people was animated by the voice of an 
orator, and those schools in which select persons came to penetrate 
the oracles of a sage; the lecture-room of M. de Fourcroy com- 
pletely effected this doubleresemblance: Platoand Demosthenes ap- 
peared to be united there, and the eloquence of the one or the other 
of them is necessary to give an idea of his merits. Connection in his 
method, copiousness in his clocution, nobleness, justness, elegance 
in his phrases, as if they had been carefully selected; rapidity, 
splendor, novelty, as if they had been suddenly inspired ; a voice 
flexible, sonorous, silvery, yielding to all emotions, and penetrat- 
ing into all the recesses of the largest auditory ; all this excellence 
nature had given him. At one time his:discourse flowed with 
equability and majesty, and the grandeur of his images and the 
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pomp of his style were imposing; at another time, varying his ac- 
cents, he passed insensibly to an ingenious familiarity, and recalled 
the attention by traits of an amiable gaity. Hundreds of auditors, 
of all classes and of all nations, might be seen to pass whole hours, 
pressed one against the other, almost fearing to breath ; their eyes 
fixed on his, and suspended from his mouth, as the poet says, 
“ pendent ab ore loquentis ;” his fiery glance penetrated through 
the whole crowd; he was able to distinguish in the most distant 
part the sceptical mind which was yet doubting, or the slow mind 
which did not comprehend ; he amplified for them his arguments 
and his images; he varied his expressions until he could meet 
with such as could strike them; his tongue seemed to multiply its 
riches ; and he did not quit a subject until he saw a numerous au- 
dience completely satisfied.’ 


The reporter then details the numerous discoveries which 
M. Fourcroy made in the different departments of science. 
He was certainly one of the most active of the set of experi- 
mentalists, whose labours tended to establish what has been 
styled the new chemistry; while, at the same time, he did not 
neglect the collateral branches of natural history, mineralogy, 
&c. His writings are very numerous, and may be character- 
ized as generally useful when they were published, and as 
tending to promote the knowlege of those subjects on which 
they treated: but they were always rather verbose and defi- 
cient in accuracy, and will not stand in competition with the 
more correct productions of some of his contemporaries. It 
may be concluded that vanity was an ingredient which entered 
in no small degree into his constitution ; a circumstance which 
is, indeed, plainly inferred in the following remarks of his 
eulogist : 

‘ During his whole life, he had attached more regard to the 
opinions of others than perhaps was proper for a man of learning 
and a statesman ; and, in his excessive desire of not displeasing, he 
made no exception of persons. A word uttered relative to him 
in the smallest circle, or an article in a journal, had the power of 
distressing him almost as much as some grievous disappointment. 
He was even hurt at the readiness with which the young 
chemists criticized his works, as if he expected to find a Vauque- 
lin in each of his pupils, at a period when it was extraordinary to 
have met with one instance of so complete a devotedness.’ 


He died in thetend of the year 1809, and has left a character, 
both moral and scientific, which, when it passes into the annals 
of sober biography, will be very respectable, although not 

without blemishes. — We proceed to the Memoirs. 
Considerations on Seeds and on Germination, containing the 
Substance of different Memoirs which the Author has read to the 
Class, from 1808 to 1812. By M. Mrrsex.—As this paper 
does not profess to contain much that is new, with — 
either 
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either to facts or to opinions, we need not-give a very detailed 
analysis of its contents. It commences by a short description 
of the various parts of which the seed consists. First, the enve- 
lopes, under which denomination are included the arilla, testa, 
and tegmen. Then we come to the internal and more essen- 
tial parts of the seed, the perisperm, and the embryo, which 
last may be regarded as the organ to which all the others are 
subservient. Embryos are then considered according to their 
structure, either as they are monocotyledonous, dicotyledonous, 
or polycotyledonous, and we have an account of the local situ- 
ation which the seeds of the different kinds respectively bear 
to the cotyledons. 

In the second part of the paper, the germination of seeds is 
considered. The process is detailed with considerable mi- 
nuteness ; first, of all descriptions of seeds generally, and after- 
ward of the different species according to the number or 
nature of their cotyledons; and lastly of some of the crypto- 

amia. The materials of this paper are certainly valuable, 
and it is desirable to see the whole of the author’s opinions on 
vegetable physiology, collected into one essay of moderate 
length: but M. Mrrbel is either ignorant of the discoveries on 
the subject that have been made in England, or entirely dis- 
regards them. 

A new Genus in the Class of intestinal Worms. By M. Bosc. 
— The worm in question was found by M. Legallois attached 
to the lungs of the Guinea-pig, and has the generic name of 
Tetragulus given to it from its peculiar structure. Its scien- 
tific character is as follows: * Body claviform, a little flatten- 
ed, composed of a great number of rings bordered below with 
short spines; mouth inferior, placed towards the largest ex- 
tremity, and accompanied on each side by two large hooks, 
moveable from above downwards ; anus terminal.’ 

Description of the Dipodion, a new Genus in the Class of in- 
testinal Worms. By the Same.—This new animal was diseover- 
ed by M. Labillardiere in the body of a bee, and was found 
by M. Bose to be distinct from any hitherto known. It is 
thus described: ‘ Body soft, oval, articulated, slightly flat- 
tened, terminated behind by two soft points, and before by 
two great tubercles, kidney-shape and granulated, each of them 

ierced by an oval hole: mouth transverse, placed across, and 
a little below the interval of the tubercles.’ 

Notice of a Bed of Corundum. By M. Le.iivre. — This 
rare mineral had hitherto been certainly found only in China, 
Bengal, and Malabar, when the author conceived that he 
detected it in some specimens of rocks sent to him from 


Piedmont. It was imbedded in granite, composed of amor- 
phous 
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phous feld-spar, {with a little silvery mica, ‘and was in nodules 
of various sizes, the largest being equal to a hazel. It was 
analyzed by M. Vauquelin, and was found to consist of 92 
parts in the hundred of alumine, 4.8 parts of silex, and 2.4 of 
the oxyd of iron, but it was deemed probable that the silex 
might be derived from the mortar in which it was pounded. 

Report made by M. BERTHOLLET, in the name of a com- 
mission, respecting Physico-Chemical Researches.—The atten- 
tion of the reporters was directed to the “ Researches” of 
MM. Gay-Lussac and Thénard, a work of great merit, both 
with respect to the number of discoveries which it contains, 
and to the philosophical views which it displays on science in 
general. The report is admirably drawn up, and must have 
been very interesting when it was written: but, as we have 
long been in possession of the work itself, and have indeed 
given an account of it in one of our former volumes, it will 
be urtnecessary to dwell on this abstract. M. BertTHoLier 
must be regarded as one of the most candid of his countrymen ; 
and.as disposed to do justice impartially to all others, who have 
been engaged in pursuits similar to those which occupied the 
attention of the two experimentalists whose publication’ he 
examines, , 

Considerations on vegetable and animal Analysis. By M. 
BerTHOLLET. — The author here observes that two methods 
have been adopted in the analysis of vegetables; the one has 
been to separate the constituents of the vegetable by different 
solvents, and thus to endeavour to procure each of them dis- 
tinctly, and in this way obtain a knowlege of the nature of 
the whole: the other has been to subject the body in question 
to the action of fire, and thus to resolve it into its ultimate 
elements. ‘The former has generally been employed by the 
modern chemists, and has led to many very interesting results: 
but M. BertHo.iet thought that some advantage might be 
gained by having recourse to the old method of destructive 
distillation. For this purpose, a given quantity of sugar, 
oxalic acid, or any other substance, was heated, and the pro- 
ducts were made to pass through a red-hot porcelaine tube; 
they were then caréfully collected and examined, as was like- 
wise the residue in the retort; and from the result an estimate 
was formed of the original composition of the body. The 
products were charcoal, water, carbonic acid, and oxycar- 
buretted hydrogen: the composition of all these bodies is well 
known, and, by’ a simple calculation, the total amount of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen may be ascertained. ~The 
process indeed requires a complicated apparatus, and great 
accuracy in the operator:. but we may. presume that due 
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attention was given to these points, and that we may place 
full confidence in M. Bertuoutet’s conclusions. The ana- 
lysis of animal substances is to be conducted on the same 
principles: but, being more involved, it requires more care, 
and is perhaps scarcely susceptible of equal accuracy. The 
author informs us, with his accustomed candour, that, since 
he performed his experiments, an improved plan of analysis 
has been practised by MM. Gay-Lussac and Thénard, by 
which his own is entirely superseded. 
We propose to take up Vol. xii. in our next Appendix. 





Art. VIII. Nouvelles Observations, &c.; i.e. New Observations 
on Bees, by Francis Huser. The Second Edition, revised, 
corrected, and considerably enlarged. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 840. 
With Plates, in 4to. Paris. 


Some years have elapsed since we briefly noticed the contents 
of the first of these volumes *, in the form of an English 
translation; and a still longer period has intervened between 
the first publication of the work and the appearance of the 
present enlarged and improved edition. The prolongation of 
this interval is partly to be attributed to the demise, first, of 
Bonnet, and, subsequently, of Sennebier, whose friendly and 
enlightened counsels had contributed to guide the author in 
the path of inquiry, and whose approbation had cheered and 
animated his exertions. Burnens, too, the humble but zealous 
and ingenious associate of his labours, yielding to the urgency 


, of domestic calls, had removed to his native district, in 


which he was selected by the suffrage of his fellow-citizens 
to exercise the functions of first loca! magistrate. Under 
these circumstances, the additional materials of the second 
volume might never have seen the light, had not the younger 
Huser, who seems to inherit his father’s ardour and diligence 
of research, undertaken to revise them and commit them to 
the press. With this view, he appears to have interchanged 
and blended his own sentiments with those of his father, 
and to have submitted all the leading facts and statements to 
the test of experiment and personal observation; so that we 
may regard these new results of patient and discriminati 
investigation as the joint production of the father and the 
son, and as claiming in course additional confidence. 

The introduction might, with more propriety, have been 
incorporated with that part of the work which relates to the 
architecture of bees; since it treats expressly of the fabrication 
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of the cells and combs, and gives an outline of the modus 
operandi, with a reference to the plates. . Philosophers had 
long since remarked, with astonishment, that the plan of con- 
struction adopted by these insects reconciles the greatest pos- 
sible economy of matter and space with the requisite degree 
of solidity in the texture of the cells. By what means, it has 
been asked, are such little labourers enabled to prosecute such 
a regular design, or how do their multitudes act in concert, 
so as to effect such a nicely adjusted arrangement? Buffon, 
with more eloquence than soundness of reasoning, laboured 
to resolve the mystery into blind mechanical instinct, or rather 
into mechanical necessity. His arguments are here met by 
those of Bonnet and Mairan, who are willing to allow some 
degree of sagacity to the insects themselves: —an opinion, 
the truth of which can scarcely be contested, when it is known 
that they change their mode of proceeding with the change 
of circumstances. On either supposition, however, the power 
and wisdom of the Deity are equally manifest; since to his 
appointment we must ultimately attribute the origin and main- 
tenance of those laws, whatever they may be, by means of 
which the race of these insects is perpetuated, and their wants 
are regularly supplied. 

In the course of the first and second chapters, the authors 
unfold the history of their new opinions concerning the for- 
mation of the wax, and the experimental proofs on which 
these opinions are grounded. Although the commonly re- 
ceived notion, which ascribes this substance to the elaboration 
of the pollen of flowers, had received the sanction of ob- 
servers not less distinguished than Bonnet and Réaumur, yet 
the Lusatian Society, so far back as the year 1768, appear 
to have been in possession of the important fact that the wax, 
instead of being discharged from the mouth, is secreted in the 
form of thin scales among the abdominal rings, or segments. 
In 1792 the celebrated Mr. John Hunter detected the genuine 
reservoir of the wax under thebelly of the bees, and gave an 
account of his observations in a paper inserted in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. On elevating the lower segments, he 
observed plates of a fusible substance, which he ascertained to 
be wax; and he was convinced that an essential difference exists 
between the pollen, which these little creatures collect with so 
much care and industry in the form of pellets on their thighs, 
and the matter of which the combs are constructed. These 
were, doubtless, important steps in the path of discovery: but 
the present authors have advanced much farther; for they have 
demonstrated the organs in which the wax is secreted, — organs 
which had eladed the perspicacity of Swammerdam, Hunter, 
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and other acute anatomists, but which are now minutely ex- 
plained, and illustrated by engravings. These sacklets, or 
small compartments, are peculiar to the working bees, which 
alone produce wax; and each individual is furnished with 
eight of them: but we cannot render any account of them 
very intelligible without the assistance of the plates. The 
waxy matter, as it occurs in a transuded state in the secretory 
organs, differs from the fresh wax of the combs only in being 
of a less compounded nature, which has been inferred from 
trials with spirit of turpentine and sulphuric ether. 

During the prosecution of their reflections on the origin of 
the matter of wax, it had occurred to the authors that the com- 
mon opinion was probably erroneous; because, like Hunter, 
they had observed swarms, newly placed in empty hives, con- 
struct their combs without fetching home any pollen; while 
the bees of old hives, where no fresh cells were required, 
nevertheless provided an ample stock of the powder in 
question. In order, however, to determine the point more 
directly, they confined a recent swarm within an empty straw- 
hive, leaving at their disposal only a sufficiency of honey and 
water for their consumption, and preventing them from 
going beyond the precincts of a well-closed room; when, in 
the short space of five days, they had constructed five cakes of 
a beautiful white though very fragile wax. As this experiment, 
when repeated and prolonged, was uniformly accompanied 
by similar results, no doubt could. remain that honey, 
through the organic intervention of bees, may be converted 
into wax. For the purpose of ascertaining whether vegetable 
pollen, also, was susceptible of this conversion, the honey was 
entirely removed, and the confined bees were fed on fruits 
and pollen, of which last a large magazine was left at their 
disposal: but, though they continued in this situation during 
eight days, they neither made any wax nor exhibited any 
plates under their abdominal rings. | 

‘As the authors had suspected that the secretion of wax 
originated in the saccharine principle contained in honey, they 
had recourse to a variety of experiments, which constantly 
proved that sugar alone was an excellent substitute for honey, 
and, on some occasions, afforded a superior wax. 

In consequence of much accurate examination, it was found 
that, even when perfectly at liberty to roam abroad, bees act 
precisely on the same principle in the construction of their 
combs; and a new fact in the natural history of these insects 
was brought to light, namely, that in each hive are two 


descriptions of labourers. 
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‘ The first, susceptible of acquiring considerable dimensions 
when they have received all the honey which their stomach can 
contain, are principally destined to the elaboration of the wax; 
while the second, whose abdomen undergoes no sensible change 
of bulk, neither gather nor retain more honey than is necessary 
for immediate subsistence, and readily share that which they collect 
with their companions: who take no charge of storing the hive 
with provisions, their appropriate office being to tend the young. 
We shall call them nursing or small bees, in contradistinction to 
those with dilated bellies, and which are intitled to the appellation 
of waz-workers. 7 

‘ Although the external characters, by which these two sorts 
of bees may be distinguished, are far from numerous, the dis- 
tinction itself is not imaginary. Anatomical observations have 
convinced us that a real difference exists in the capacity of their 
stomach; and we have ascertained, by direct experiments, that 
bees of one description only are incompetent to discharge all the 
functions which are shared among the common labourers in a hive. 
In one of our trials, we painted those of each class with different 
colours, in order that we might observe their conduct; and wé 
never saw them exchange duty. In another case, we supplied 
with a brood and with pollen the bees of a hive that was deprived 
of its queen; and we instantly perceived the small bees occupied 


‘In feeding the larve, whereas the wax-manufacturers paid no 


attention to them. 

* When these hives are filled with combs, the wax-working bees 
disgorge their honey into the usual magazines, and produce no 
more wax: but, if they have no receptacle in which they can 
deposit it, and if the queen finds no cells formed ready for the 
reception of her ova, they retain in their stomachs the honey 
which they had amassed; and, at the end of twenty-four hours, 
the wax oozes out between the rings, when the fabrication of the 
combs commences.’ 


The nursing bees also produce wax, but in a much smaller 
quantity than the others. 

From various experiments next reported, it manifestly ap- 
pears that the pollen is collected for the purpose of feeding 
the young. It seems to have been likewise ascertained that 
bees, fed too long on the syrup of ‘sugar alone, are incapable 
of rearing their offspring, and at length desert the hive. 

The waxy matter, when yet only secreted and moulded in 
its appropriate organs, differs from real wax in being trans= 
parent like scales of talc, white, and quite friable, or brittle; 
whereas that of which the cells are composed is of a yellowish- 
white, opake, and flexible. Before, however, the authors pro- 
ceed to explain the causes of these changes, they shew by an 
accurate survey of the different parts of the insect employed 
in working, and of the waxy plate, that none of them can 
furnish a type or model of the forms of which the cells are 
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composed; and that the animal is endued with sufficient 
intelligence to fashion the figures from its own internal con- 
ceptions. By means of a glass apparatus, properly modified, 
an opportunity was afforded for contemplating the operations 
of the bees, in commencing and conducting the construction 
of their combs; a spectacle which had been denied to Réau- 
mur and other sagacious observers. MMM. Huser observe: 


‘ We saw a labourer detach herself from one of the central 
wreaths of the cluster, push her way through the crowd by putting 
her companions aside, thrust with her head till she drove off the 
leaders of the file that adhered to the middle of the dome,-and, 
by turning round, form an. empty space in which she could move 
with freedom. She then suspended herself to the centre of the 
vacancy which she had produced, and of which the diameter was 
about twelve or thirteen lines. We then beheld her instantly 
seize one of the plates which projected beyond her rings; for 
which purpose she approximated one of the legs of the third pair 
to her belly, held it directly opposite to her body, opened the 
nipper which we have described, dexterously insinuated the tooth 
of its brush under the plate which she intended to remove, closed 
the instrument, extracted the plate of wax from the cavity in 
which it was lodged, and afterward conveyed it to her mouth by 
the claws of her fore-legs. 

‘ The bee now held this plate in a vertical direction; and we 
observed that she turned it between her teeth by means of the 
hooks of her fore-legs, which, being fastened to its opposite 
margin, could give it a suitable direction. The proboscis, bent 
back on itself, formed a point of support; contributing, by its 
alternate elevation and depression, to bring all the portions of 
the circumference under the sharp edge of the jaws, so that 
the margin of this plate was speedily bruised and broken. The 
particles of wax which were detached from it immediately fell into 
the double cavity, bordered with hair, which we noticed in our 
descr#ption of the teeth of bees. These fragments, pressed by 
others freshly cut, receded from the side of the mouth, and 
issued from that sort of drawing machine, under the form of a very 
narrow ribband. ‘They then came in contact with the tongue; and 
this organ impregnated them with a frothy liquor, like pap; per- 
forming the most varied manceuvres during the process,and assuming 
all sorts of forms, being sometimes flattened like a spatula, — 
sometimes, like a trowel, applied on the ribband of wax, — and 
sometimes, again, presenting the appearance of a pointed brush. 
— After having smeared all the matter of the ribband with the 
liquor with which it was loaded, the tongue pushed forwards this 
wax, and forced it a second time through the same drawing 
passage, but in the contrary direction; thus communicating to the 
wax an impression which brought it again under the cutting 
portion of the jaws, by which it was once more comminuted. 

‘ The bee ultimately applied these small parcels of wax to the 
ceiling of the hive. The gluten with which she had impregnated 
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them facilitated their adhesion: with a stroke of her teeth, she 
then separated them from those which had not yet been wrought, 
and, with the point of the same instrument, she disposed them in 
the direction which she intended them to retain. The liquor, 
which she blended with the wax, imparted to it a whiteness and 
opakeness which it wanted when extracted from the rings; and 
the obvious design of the mixture was to communicate to the wax 
that ductility and tenacity which it possesses in its perfect state. 

‘ The founding bee (a truly appropriate appellation) continued 
this manceuvre until all the fragments which she had hacked, and 
impregnated with the whitish humour, were attached to the ceil- 
ing; She then began to turn between her teeth the rest of the 
plate which she had kept separate during the impregnation of the 
ribband ; and all the portion, which had remained untouched in 
the first operation, was employed in this, and in the same manner. 
The labourer fixed under the ceiling the particles which she had 
just prepared, placed others under and beside the first, and stopped 
not till she had exhausted the matter which this plate supplied. 
A second and a third plate were put in requisition by the same bee: 
but the work was merely sketched, and only presented materials 
capable of receiving any form: the labourer took no pains to com- 
press the particles of wax which she put together, being satisfied 
if they only adhered to each other, which they did with scarcely 
any effort. 

‘ In the meantime, the founding bee quitted her station, and 
was lost among her companions. Another, with wax under the 
rings, succeeded, suspended herself to the very spot at which her 
predecessor had just been working, laid hold of one of the plates 
by means of the nippers of her hind legs, passed it between her 
teeth, and resumed the operation. She did not deposit at random 
the fragments of wax which she had masticated, but being regu- 
lated by the little heap that had been arranged by her companion, 
she placed her own in the same direction, and united them b 
their two extremes. A third labourer detached herself from the 
inner layers of the cluster, suspended herself to the ceiling, reduced 
some of her plates into a soft paste, and placed the materials 
which she had at her disposal near those which her companions 
had just accumulated, but without arranging them in the same 
manner, for they made an angle with the former. Another 
labourer seemed to perceive this deviation, and, under our own 
eyes, lifted that misplaced wax, to convey it near to the first heap, 
disposed it in the same order, and followed precisely the directions 
which had been indieated. The result of all these operations was 
a block, with rugged surfaces, which descended perpendicularly 
from under the ceiling. We could as yet perceive no angle, nor 


any trace of the figure of the cells in this first operation of the 
bees.’ 


As the subsequent proceedings were concealed from view b 
the clusters at the top of the hive, the authors, ever fertile 
jn expedients, so contrived the internal dispositions of a hive, 
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that the bees were constrained to rear their cakes from the: 
bottom, upwards, by which means the formation of the cells 

was exposed to view. The various stages in this wonderful 

process are distinctly recorded in the volume before us, but 

with such frequent references to the plates that we must be 

contented to recommend the original to the careful perusal of 
the curious reader. The whole account, it will be readily 

perceived, is a direct confutation of the flimsy suppositions of 
Buffon ; since it proves, by ocular demonstration, that each 

cell is regularly sketched, and perfected in its proportions, by 

the accurate diligence of individual bees: who ascertain the 
correctness of their workmanship by their antenne, and ac- 
commodate the structure of the bases of the first ranges of 
cells to the exigences of their attachment to the hive. Though 

they work with great rapidity, their labours are not conducted 
by a general or simultaneous impulse, but individuals relieve 
one another, and are directed in their operations by the con- 
structions of those who have preceded them. It is also highly 
deserving of remark that, in ordinary cases, their architectural 
talents are exercised in the dark, as if their wonderful fabrics 
were adjusted by feeling. The apparent anomalies in the 
forms and dimensions of some of the cells, observed by Réau- 
mur, Bonnet, and other naturalists, are now found to be the 
effect of deliberate design; and to constitute the graduated 

passage from a series of equal and symmetrical cells, destined 

for the workers, to those of larger dimensions for the males, and 
from these back again to the symmetrical, so as not to present 

any rough projections or mar the arrangement of the structure. 

To this shifting mechanism they have recourse whenever the 
queen lays the eggs of males, or when an abundant crop of 
honey requires more than usual store-room. In the latter 
case, they not only widen the diameter of the cells but 

lengthen their tubes, insomuch that some of them will mea- 
sure twelve, fifteen, or even eighteen lines in depth. On other 

occasions, again, they shorten their cells, as when they wish to 

eke out an old comb; for then they uniformly diminish the 

thickness of the edges, so as to give a lenticular shape, and 
thus have it incorporated with the addition, without those 
projections which would impede their operations. 

he difference of aspect and consistency, between cells just 

formed and those which are of older standing, cannot fail to 

attract the attention of every observant apiarian. The former, 

in fact, are of a dull white colour, semi-transparent, soft, and 

even, without being smooth: but, in the course of a few days, 

the whole of their internal surface assumes a yellow tint, of 


geeater or less intensity; their sharp edges become thicker 
and 
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and less regular; and those tubes, which at first could not 
resist the slightest pressure, grow flexible, somewhat more 
heavy, and more difficult of solution in hot water. Few of 
our readers, however, may be aware that the contour of the 
orifice of mature cells is bound with a rim, of a reddish and 
odorous resin, which is also employed to cement the angles 
of other parts of the cell. This solder, or varnish, is found; 
on chemical trial, to be identical with the propolis, and quite 
distinct from the wax. Messrs. Huser have not only esta- 
blished this important fact, but detected the origin of the 
propolis itself. 

‘In the beginning of July,’ says the writer, ‘I was furnished 
with branches of the wild poplar, which had been cut in spring, 
before the developement of their leaves. Their buds were very 
large, externally varnished, and filled with a viscous, reddish, and 
odorous juice. I planted these branches in vessels, which I placed 
before my hives, in the line of the bees’ passage to the fields, so 
that they could not fail to perceive them. In less than a quarter 
of an hour, a bee, availing herself of the opportunity, alighted on 
one of the branches, he approached one of the largest buds ; 
when we saw her separate its folds with her teeth, attack the parts 
which she had half-opened, pull off filaments of the viscid matter 
with which they were filled, then seize, with one of the legs of the 
second pair, the substance held between her jaws, bring forwards 
one of her hind-legs, and, finally, place in the basket of that leg the 
little ball of propolis which she had just collected. Having ac- 
complished this object, she again opened the bud in another place, 
carried off new threads of the same matter with her teeth, laid hold 
of them with the legs of the second pair, and placed them nicely 
on the other basket. She then took her departure, and rejoined 
her hive. In a few minutes afterward, a second bee alighted on 
the same branches, and loaded itself with propolis in the same 
manner.’ 


This observation led to others, not less interesting, and 
which were followed up by the most satisfactory experiments. 
Among the unexpected results which were thus obtained, 
we may notice the difference between propolis and the matter 
which imparts the yellow colour to the wax, which is probably 
secreted in the cavity of the teeth, and deposited on the wax. 
Bees, however, are not contented with merely painting and 
varnishing their cells, but also impart additional solidity to 
their aggregate amount by the use of a mortar, composed of 
wax and propolis; and which the antients, who had not over- 
looked this department of their economy, termed metzs, or 
pissoceron. By observing the particular circumstances in which 
the insects had recourse to this strengthening material, the 
authors have ingeniously reconciled the apparently eontra- 
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dictory assertions of Pliny and Réaumur : but a statement of 
the details would lead us greatly beyond our due bounds. 

The ravages occasioned in a hive by the attacks of the 
death’s-head moth, (sphinz atropos, Lin.) during the night, 
and the simple method of excluding these large and destruc- 
tive insects by perforated tin-sliders, form the subject of a 
separate chapter, When some such expedient as that which 
has just been mentioned has been neglected, the bees them- 
selves construct barriers, of a mixture of wax and propolis. 
These petty erections are sometimes in the form of a perforated 
wall, and sometimes imitate the style of minikin fortifications, 
with passages accessible to the bees, but too much straitened 
for the dimensions of their nocturnal invaders. It is also 
deserving of remark that, when the moths disappear, these 
ramparts are demolished, and cleared away. Now, it is only 
m particular districts of country, and even perhaps at con- 
siderable intervals of time, that the sphinx atropos is observed 
to occur; so that the occasional precautions adopted by the 
occupants of the hive cannot, with any propriety of reason- 
‘ing, be resolved into the principle of blind mechanical i. 

As the closeness of a hive, and the multitude of living 
creatures which inhabit it, (amounting sometimes to twenty- 
five or thirty thousand,) are circumstances which seem to 
preclude a free ventilation and renewal of air, we might be 
tempted to suppose that bees are not endued with any par- 
ticular system of respiratory organs, and that they are capable 
of existing in any atmosphere, however vitiated. ‘To put 
this supposition to the test, the authors had recourse to various 
experiments; which incontestibly prove that these insects 
cannot long exist either 27 vacuo or in air that is contaminated 
by noxious gases; that, in short, they breath like other ani- 
mals of their class; and that they are speedily deprived of life 
if the process of respiration be arrested. Yet it results, from 
eudiometrical trials, that the air of a well-stocked hive is 
equally pure with that of the atmosphere. It has been ascer- 
tained, too, that neither wax nor pollen favours the pro- 
duction of oxygen gas, and that the bees themselves have no 
internal faculty of generating vital air; since, if that of the 
atmosphere be entirely excluded, they are observed to perish 
in the course of a few hours. 


‘ We judged it ptoper, therefore,’ say the authors, ‘ to examine 
whether the industry of these insects presented no particular cause 
of this phenomenon ; and, after having considered all those which 
appeared to us most likely to fulfil this object, and being at the 
same time convinced of their insufficiency, we were struck by the 
connection which might subsist between the circulation of the - 
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and that beating of the wings which we had also recently observed, 
and which occasioned a continual humming in the interior of their 
habitation. We suspected that the play of these membranes, 
which impress the air with sufficient force to elicit from it a very 
distinct sound, might be destined to replace that which had been 
vitiated by respiration. 

‘ But could a cause, apparently so trivial, counteract the incon- 
venience proceeding from the respiration of the bees, and from 
the nature of the place which they inhabit? Such an hypothesis 
appears, at first sight, to be inadmissible: but, when we reflect 
on the constancy and energy of these movements, we shall find 
perhaps a simple and happy explanation of the phenomenon in 
question. If we put our hand near to a fanning bee, we shall 
perceive that she agitates the air in a very sensible manner, and 
moves her wings with such rapidity that we can scarcely distin- 
guish them. United at their edge by means of small hooks, the 
two wings of each side present a larger surface to the air, on which 
they have to strike; they form, besides, a slight concavity, which 
should somewhat contribute to increase their energy ; and we may 
be satisfied that they describe an arch of go°, because we see them, 
simultaneously, in the two extremes of their vibrations. When 
engaged in this exercise, the bees cling fast to the stand with their 
legs ; the first pair being projected forwards, the second separated 
and fixed to the right and left of the body, while the third, closely 
approximated, aa in a direction perpendicular to the abdomen, 
contribute to support the hinder parts in an elevated position. 

‘ During the fine season, we may always observe a certain num- 
ber of bees agitating their wings in front of the entrance to their 
hive: but we may also be convinced, by inspection, that still more 
are employed in fanning within their dwelling. The ordinary 
station of the ventilating bees is on the lower floor of the hive. 
All those which are occupied in this way, on the outside, have 
their heads turned towards the entrance, but those within present 
their back to it. 

‘ These bees seem to arrange themselves methodically, in order 
that they may manage the ventilating process with the greater 
ease ; being distributed into files, which terminate at the entrance 
of the hive, and are sometimes disposed like so many diverging rays: 
— but this order is not uniform; and it is probably owing to the 
necessity to which the fanning bees are subjected of leaving room 
for such as go and come, whose rapid course constrains them 
to form in file, to avoid being jostled and overturned at every 
instant. 

‘More than twenty bees may sometimes be seen ventilating 
in the lower part of the hive: but their number, at other times, is 
smaller; and each of them vibrates her wings for a longer or 
shorter period. We have seen them continue the exertion dur- 
ing twenty-five minutes, without resting; although they seemed 
occasionally to take breath by suspending the vibration of their 
wings for an almost imperceptible instant: but, as soon as they 
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cease from fanning, others take their place, so that the humming 
noise in a well-filled hive never suffers interruption.’ 


The very sensible manner in which small anemometers were 
affected by this alar ventilation, the circumstance of its being 
continued during the winter, and the production of crrrents 
of fresh air by the play of artificial machinery analogous to 
that of the wings of insects, sufficiently confirm the deductions 
of these ingenious naturalists. 

_ In the chapter on the externa! senses, and particularly on 
that of smelling, in bees, are introduced some judicious ob- 
servations on the very different nature of the impressions which 
may be conveyed to the insect-tribes by means of the organs 
of sense, from that of those with which we are furnished 
through the same channels. The singular faculty which bees 
possess of smelling honey at a considerable distance, or even 
when concealed from their view, and their capacity of col- 


lecting without inconvenience or injury their sweet juices, or 


of allaying their thirst, in the midst of odours and emanations 
which would prove sickening or deleterious to ourselves, are 
striking illustrations of the actual existence of such differences. 
From the experiments with which these observations are ac- 
companied, we have reason to suppose that the organs of smell 
in the present family of insects are seated within the mouth, 
or in some of its appendages. Their sense of touch is ob- 
viously very acute and delicate; since, with their antenne and 
feet, they seem to judge of the accuracy of their labours in the 
dark. ‘Their powers of vision, in like manner, are probably 
of signal service in guiding them in their wanderings, and in 
directing them homewards; when, notwithstanding the rapi- 
dity of their flight, they discriminate with undeviating cer- 
tainty their own hive from among many others. Whether 
they possess any faculty of hearing is still problematical, 
though it is commonly believed that tinkling noises contribute 
to keep them together when swarming. 

The uses of the antennz are no doubt very important ; 
since, when deprived of them, the bees (not excepting the 
queen) become stupid and unserviceable. By means of these 
organs, indeed, a system of signs or language seems to be 
carried on, which is understood throughout the com- 
munity, and is uniformly adopted in cases of emergency and 
danger. | 

In the concluding chapter, MM. Huser place on a firm 
foundation the heretofore much contested doctrine propounded 


by Shirac, relative to the sexuality of the working bees. That: 


they are provided with two ovaries, and are females imper- 
fectly 
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fectly developed, are positions susceptible of anatomical de- 
monstration; and that they are capable of producing only 
males is a physiological fact, which is found to accord with 
the analogous history of other apiarian families, with that 
of the ant-tribes, and in general with that of insects which 
live in communities. The illustration of this part of their 
subject naturally invites the authors to vindicate the reputation 
of Shirac from the inconsiderate and illiberal insinuations of 
Professor Monticelli of Naples, and to award the due meed of 
praise to the Lusatian observer. A tribute of approbation, 
not less merited or less ample, we most cordially bestow on 
the apiarians of Geneva; of the record of whose labours the 
preceding very cursory analysis can exhibit but an imperfect 
outline. Their wonderful discoveries, which are evidently the 
fruit of no ordinary talents for inquiry, and of no common 
share of patience and perseverance, would tempt us to infer 
that the study of entomology, as far as it relates to the man- 
ners and habits of the countless species which it embraces, is 
still in the dawn of its progress; and that thought and intel- 
ligence, variously modified, pervade the minutest portions of 
animated matter. Considered, however, in the light merely 
of a literary production, the work before us is in some respects 
objectionable. ‘The epistolary form, adopted in the first 
volume, is abandoned in the second; the pronouns je and nous 
are carelessly blended; and the punctuation and typography 
are frequently inaccurate. We certainly could have it natin 
also, a more methodical and consecutive arrangement of the 
materials, and greater purity and elegance of aa. Yet these 
are very i Wika considerations, when put in competition 
with the quantity of new and valuable information which the 
authors have conveyed to the public, and for which it will 
ever remain highly indebted to them. 





Art. IX. Histoire des Sectes Réligieuses, &c.; i.e. A History of 
the Religious Sects which have sprung up, undergone Modifica- 
tions, or become extinct, in the Four Quarters of the Globe, from 
the Commencement of the Eighteenth Century to the present 
Time. By M.Grécorre, formerly Bishop of Blois, Member 
of the Institute, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. Imported by De 


Boffe. Price 11. 
r= the first leaf of this work exhibits a testimonial of its 
‘ merit, which will not be lost on those who have appre- 
ciated the character of the late government of France; viz. a 
notice of its having been ideot by Napoleon’s police in the 
year 
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year 1810, and restored to its author only in the month of 
June 1814, in consequence of the overthrow of the Imperial 
power. The censor would probably deem it a waste of time 
to read farther than the following passage of the preliminary 
discourse: (p. xxv.) § The splendor of military talents may 
bestow on a nation a transient preponderance: but for its real 
strength, its true happiness and glory, it must be indebted to 
peace, and to the sciences of which peace promotes the improve- 
ment. Every thing is linked together in the system of human 
knowlege; and a state which allows itself to fall behind its 
contemporaries, in the cultivation of any one branch, sinks 
in the political scale and even risks its internal tranquillity.’ 
The Ne imprimatur of a government which never endured 
any thing favourable to civil or religious liberty, but as a 
_ means for the ultimate destruction of both, is a better'attest- 
ation of the liberal tendency of M. Grécorre’s writings than 
whole pages of panegyrical Latin verses, or the approving 
signatures of a synod of divines. 

The endless variety of sects into which Protestants have 
diverged, since they left the bosom of the Catholic church, is 
regarded by her advocates as one of the strongest arguments 
of the evil effects of the Reformation. Though the universa- 
lity which she claims to herself is a mere fiction of language, 
and the uniformity of doctrine which she opposes to the infi- 
nite ramifications of schism is contradicted by almost every 
century in her history, yet the contrast held out has had and 
is calculated to have a powerful effect on those who are led by 
the sound of words. Even Protestants themselves, bewildered 
by certain vague notions which they have connected with the 
word Church, and not understanding the true principle of the 
Reformation, have sometimes borrowed this argument from 
the Catholics to use it against separatists from their own com- 
munion, and have felt alarm lest truth should ultimately be 
lost amid the increasing diversities of opinion. Milton, who 
by his comprehension of the true principle of Christian liberty 
belonged (like Bacon) to a later age, has noticed in his Areo- 
pagitica the hopes and fears of the enemies and friends of the 
Reformation in his own times; and we will not do his senti- 
ments the injustice of putting them into any other language 
than his own: “ Some good men fret, and out of their own 
weakness are in agony, lest these divisions and subdivisions 
should undo us. The adversary again applauds and waits 
the hour; when they shall have branched themselves out, 
saith he, small enough, into parties and partitions, then will 
be our time. Fool! he sees not the firm root out of which 


we all grow, though into branches, nor will beware until he 
see 
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see our small divided maniples cutting through at every angle 
of his ill-united and unwieldy brigade. And that we are to 
hope better of all these supposed sects and schisms, and that 
we shall not need-that solicitude, honest perhaps though over- 
timorous, of them that vex in this behalf, but shall laugh in 
the end at those malicious applauders of our differences, I 
have these reasons to persuade me.” (Works, vol. i. 8vo. 
P- 323-) 

It was the object of Bossuet, in his Histoire des Variations 
des Eglises Protestantes, to press the reformed churches with 
the argument from their own want of uniformity; and if it 
had possessed any real force in his hands at the end of the 
seventeenth century, it would have become irresistible in those 
of his continuator at the beginning of the nineteenth. Indeed, 
almost every sect which existed, when Bosswet wrote, has 
subsequently either subdivided itself into a multitude of others, 
or has Ceparted from what was then the standard of its faith; 
while new varieties have sprung up and propagated them- 
selves, under the protection of those tolerant principles which, 
in a greater or less degree, have mfluenced the Protestant 
governments of Europe during the period of which we are 
speaking. Some of these, that have taken their origin 
among the vulgar, have been disgraced by the wildest fana- 
ticism, and yet have spread with a rapidity proportioned to 
their absurdity ; while, in others, a more silent and studious 
process has led to a general rejection of all that is super- 
natural in the history of Christianity. Between the Welsh 
Jumper and the German critic, therefore, the advocate of the 
antient faith cannot fail to find abundance of arguments to 
shew that those, who stray from its fold, expose themselves to 
be the prey either of a cold scepticism or a frantic enthusiasm. 

M. Gr. Gore has long been preparing a continuation of 
Bossuet’s History, and the two volumes now before us are 
the precursors of his larger work. Under an _ historical title, 
they are really in part polemical, and therefore will require 
our notice in both these characters. The author has 
shewn a degree of diligence in collecting his materials from 
the theological literature of every modern nation, which places 
his production far above all the Sketches, Dictionaries, and 
Histories of the varieties of religious opinion which we have 
hitherto seen ; and he is too candid and upright wilfully to 
warp facts to the support of his cause: but a polemical ap- 
plication is given throughout to the history of every sect; 
and the moral of the whole is the pernicious consequence of 
trusting to our reason in matters of religion. By whom, but 
by a Catholic, could such a division as the following have been 

proposed ? 
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proposed? ¢ We may class modern sects under two great 
branches; the one including those who have a propensity to 
Deism ; Calvinists, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Socinians, and 
Unitarians ;— the other, those who lean to enthusiasm; 
Pietists, Methodists, Swedenborgians, Shakers, Jumpers,’ &c. 
(Prel. Disc. Ixxi.) 

We have examined M. GréEcoire’s publication with the 
greater interest, from the curiosity which is naturally felt at 
the present moment respecting the state of religious feeling 
and belief in France ; since it is in vain that the rest of Europe 
looks for permanent repose, if the system which its rulers 
have leagued themselves to support in that country be repug- 
nant to the wishes of the people and the spirit of the age. 
The Catholic religion, after having seen itself degraded and 
its ministers proscribed during the excesses of the Revolution, 
and having been, during the reign of Napoleon, the humble 
slave of despotism, is beginning to appear again as the part- 
ner and ally of the civil power. With what dispositions is 
she about to re-ascend the throne of temporal dominion, 
from which she was before hurled as much through her own 
arrogance and corruption as by the fury of her enemies ? 
Has she appreciated the progress which the human mind has 
made during the period of her humiliation? Is she prepared 
to modify those claims which an enlightened age will other- 
wise receive with indignation and contempt; to prevent any 
excitement in men to investigate the foundation of her privi- 
leges, by the mildness with which she uses them; to enter 
into amicable union with learning and philosophy, and to re- 
spect the rights of conscience ;—or are her institutions and her 
temper so much at variance with the spirit of the times, as to 
be preparing for her a second overthrow at no distant period ? 
These are questions which we look to a work like that of M. 
Grécorre for the means of answering; though we are, in- 
deed, aware that we must not attribute his liberality on many 
points to all his Catholic countrymen; while we fear that few 
of them are exempt from his prejudices on others, 

The author’s principles of toleration are such as we should 
expect from one who has lived through the Revolution, and 
borne that part in it which he has sustained. We could 
— various passages which breathe the same spirit as the 
ollowing : 


¢ We must not confound civil and religious toleration. The 
latter supposes that truth and error are indifferent, which truth 
can never be, for it is only one; and this being the case, reli- 
gious toleration would be an affront to God, who is truth itself. 


Civil toleration is that which grants to every one the power of 
publicly 
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publicly exercising the mode of worship to which he is attached ; 
an inalienable right of every member of society, and which, incor- 
rectly denominated toleration, ought to be called liberty of worship.. 
It has been already observed, and it cannot be too often repeated, 
that the only authority which the civil magistrate possesses over 
religious associations is to see that they neither ef ts molestation 


nor molest one another.’ (Vol. ii. p. 182.) 
Could we be assured that M. Gricorre here speaks the 
sentiments of all Catholics, rulers and subjects, laymen and 
ecclesiastics, we should feel it to be of little importance whe- 
ther the church did or did not maintain her antient dogmas 
respecting the impossibility of salvation beyond her pale. A 
belief in a man’s own infallibility, accompanied by a persuasion 
of the right and duty of forcing others to the same belief or pro- 
fession of belief, is a state of mind which we view with horror: 
but, existing alone, it deserves only to be ridiculed like any 
other effusion of inordinate self-conceit, or pitied like any 
other instance of mental hallucination. It is in this way that 
liberal principles have gradually obtained currency. Men 
suffer their actions to be accommodated to circumstances, long 
before they are prepared to renounce their abstract principles ; 
and a century may intervene between the time at which a 
persecuting statute has become a dead letter, and that at which 
the public feeling would allow of its repeal. In such cases, 
it is unwise as well as unnecessary to endeavour to wrin 
prematurely from the pride of mankind a confession that the 
were once in the wrong; and it would perhaps have the et- 
fect of provoking them to return to their forgotten follies, in 
order to prove that they are not ashamed of them. The root 


may safely be left to moulder of itself in the earth, when once 


the tree has been cut down which permitted no other growth 
beneath its shade. — M. GriGoire is not prepared to aban- 
don the infallibility of the church, which would, indeed, be 
equivalent to a renunciation of popery: but he endeavours to 
soften and modify it as much as he possibly can; and we are 
willing to forgive him some bad logie for the sake of this good 
intention. ‘* The uncertainties of mankind on religious sub- 
jects,’ he observes, (Prel. Disc. Ixxxiv.) ‘ have been fixed b 

an authority which commands not an implicit belief, but a 
belief resting on proofs of its infallibility.’ Are we, then, or 
are we not, to exercise our individual reason in judging of 
these proofs? If not, we may as well receiveauthority impli- 
citly at once, as be satisfied with proofs which we must not 
examine. If we may accept or reject them as they appear sa- 
tisfactory or not, how has the author failed to perceive that 
he allows that very use of reason in judging of truths alleged 
to be divine, which, according to Mosheim, is the essence of 
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Socinianism; or, as he retorts on the Chancellor of Gottin- 
gen, (i. 101.) the essence of the Reformation? He has not 
enabled us clearly to ascertain where this infallibility resides, 
and still less how it is obtained. We expect to find a Galli- 
can bishop denying that the Pope is the depository of it: toe 
confound the Catholic church with the Pope is, according to 
him, to bring the antipodes together; and he repeatedly com- 
plains of the injustice of the Protestant writers in speaking of 
popery and papists. It resides, we presume, therefore, in 
general councils, legitimately convened. If their infallibility 
be absolute and perfect, we would ask how the aggregation of 
fallible parts produces an infallible whole? If it be derived 
from a divine illumination, we wish to see the proof from 
Scripture that such aid was promised, and from ecclesiastical 
history that it has been enjoyed. Ifthe infallibility of councils 
mean nothing more than that superior chance of being right 
which attaches to men who are familiar with a particular branch 
of knowlege, over those who are strangers to it, and to a 
collective body over an individual, the claim is very harmless 
but also very useless; belonging equally to many other bodies 
whose decisions it is no impiety to question, — Cabinet Coun- 
cils, Royal Societies, Encyclopedists, — and Reviewers. The 
Ex-bishop is not, we think, more fortunate in his attack on 
the Protestants for their rejection of tradition : 


‘ Protestants reject tradition, though their own conduct is at 
variance with their maxim: for it is on the authority of tradition 
that they maintain the observance of Sunday, and the baptism of 
infants; on which last point, however, they find it difficult or ra- 
ther impossible to reply to the Anabaptists, who maintain the bap- 
tism of adults only. ‘‘ The Bible,” says Chillingworth, “ is the 
religion of Protestants:” but have they not received the Bible it- 
self by.tradition?’ (ii. 231.) 

Protestants do not reject tradition even as the means of 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture. Let the reader judge by 
the following passage from a treatise included among the 
Prolegomena to Walton’s Polyglott, and sanctioned by his 
insertion of it, though not written by himself; — probably 
reprinted from the work of some Catholic, as the name of the 
Pope has been pasted over in the quotation which we are going 
to make:— “ Quarto, ex traditione vel interpretatione S. Ecclesia, 
ex decretis conciliorum, &c. ex consensti SS. Patrum et illorum 
vel multorum vel paucorum sanctitate et eruditione prelustrium, 
ex unanimi consptratione doctorum et interpretum, sepe constare 
potest de vero et literali sensi Sacre Scripture.” P. 48. So far 
is it from being true that tradition is absolutely rejected by 
Protestants, as it respects the doctrines of Christianity, en 
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the great heresiarch of modern times, Dr. Priestley, wrote many 
volumes expressly to prove that the tradition of the apostolic 
and primitive ages was favourable to his views of the person 
of Christ; and scarcely any sect has existed, possessed of 
sufficient literature to write ecclesiastical history, which has 
not had recourse to this mode of justifying its creed. It is 
true that Protestants will not allow Catholics to decide for 
them what has been the tradition of the Christian church, nor 
to produce tradition as evidence where Scripture speaks 
positively; and here they think they act according to those 
rational rules which persons prescribe to themselves in other 
cases. Ifa man has lost his title-deeds, he may fairly be 
allowed to bring witnesses to prove what a dog-keeper belong- 
ing to his grandfather * was heard to say about them: but, if 
they be in existence, perfect, and legible, what court of 
justice would listen to a tradition of their contents? It seems, 
however, that Protestants are inconsistent in receiving the 
Scriptures on the authority of tradition, and yet refusing to 
interpret them according to the same standard ! ‘This sophism 
is unworthy of M. Grécorre. - We have indeed received the 
Scriptures by the tradition of successive ages of the Christian 
church, as we have received the works of Homer by the 
tradition of the rhapsodists who sang them through the Ionian 
cities, of the Athenian princes who reduced them to order 
and multiplied copies of them, of the Alexandrian critics who 
formed editions of them by the collation of MSS., and of 
the Byzantine grammarians and monkish scribes from whom 
our present text is immediately derived: —but does this 
oblige us to receive every senseless gloss and tasteless scholium 
which they may have written in the margin? 

We observe the same inconsistency and feebleness of reason- 
ing wherever the author touches on the principles of Pro- 
testantism, and we can attribute it only to the inherent weak- 
ness of his cause. He is like a combatant in a modern field 
of battle, covered with the chain-armour of the feudal times. 
The faith which he has inherited from the dark ages, and the 
liberal principles to which his own disposition and the spirit 
of the present times incline him, accord very ill together: 
non bene conveniunt, nec in und sede morantur; and he is 
evidently embarrassed between them. We fear that he will 
hardly accept our invitation to become a Protestant, and free 
himself at once from all these perplexities: yet we see no 
other way in which such a liberation can be accomplished ; 
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and he needs not renounce a single article of his present creed 
in order to make the change, except his acknowlegment of 
the authority of the church as something distinct from that 
of reason and Scripture. He may retain transubstantiation 
and purgatory, and still be a Protestant, if he believes 
—_ doctrines because he thinks that he finds them in the 
Bible. 

A preliminary dissertation is prefixed to the first volume, 
which scarcely answers the purpose for which its place seems 
to designate it, — that of giving the reader a clue and prin- 
ciple of arrangement to the details which follow; since it is 
occupied in a great measure with an anticipation of matter 
that belongs more properly to the several chapters of the 
history itself. The atheists and deists of France occupy a 
prominent place in it, and the author does not spare them: 
but he makes concessions which shew that the fault was not 
all on one side: 


‘ From the time of Louis XIV., the bishops, the candidates for 
a mitre, and those who coveted rich benefices that they might 
devour the patrimony of the poor, had been guilty of the meanest 
adulation. Never did a court-preacher quote the celebrated 
harangue of the prophet Samuel, to inculcate their duties on the 
rulers of the nation. One of the basest of these flatterers was Bouz, 
Bishop of Perigueux ; and, if his example had many imitators, his 
eloquence is not more attractive than that of a multitude of funeral 
orations, none of which undertook to celebrate unassuming virtue, 
but to sound the praises of high.and puissant princes, under whom 
commonly the earth had groaned. Truth, the daughter of Time, 
has taken vengeance both on the heroes and their panegyrists. 
Many of the higher orders of the clergy had entered into a com- 
promise with scepticism on-several articles of faith; and it can 
scarcely be said that the morality of Bernis was over-rigid when he 
wrote these verses: 


“¢ Rions des préceptes sawvages 
De nos censeurs trop rigoreux ; 
Nous serons toujours assez sages, 
Si nots sommes souvent heureux.” 


‘ The friend of Za Pompadour became afterward a sort of 
gaitit, in consequence of his refusal to take the oath of 1791. 
Brienne, who, without being a better man than Bernis, did take 
it, had almost given the right hand of fellowship to philosophy in 
his thesis, maintained at the Sorbonne in 1751; and which was 
followed by that of the Abbé de Prades, on the 8th of November in 
the same year. Instead of confining themselves to the censure of 
ayy thing that was hostile to religion in these theses, the bishops 
and the parliaments imputed it to them as a crime that, under the 
auspices of common sense, they had maintained, like Pope Alex- 
ander III., St. Lambert, Bishop of Utrecht, St. Edward, King of 
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England, St. Thomas, St. Vincent Ferrier, Gerson, Almain, Major, 
&c. &c., that the supreme authority resides in the people by whom 
it is delegated * ; and this obstinacy in attempting to reconcile ir- 
reconcileable things, despotism and Christianity, was one of the 
causes which irritated the philosophers, and served them as a pre- 


text for their attempts to destroy the foundations of religion.’ (Prel. 
Disc. xxx.) 


As a proof of the inveterate fury of these philosophers 
against Christianity, M. Griécorre mentions their project 
of rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem, in order to effect the 
fatsification of our Saviour’s prophecies; and no one, he SAYS, 
any longer ventures to deny the existence of this scheme. We 
could, however, have wished for some better proof than this 
argumentum ad verecundiam: because, though the personages 
in question were little accustomed to study the Scriptures, 
we think that it could scarcely escape their observation that, 
as our Saviour only predicts the ruin of the Temple, but by 
no means that it should always remain a ruin, they were 
engaging in a very expensive scheme to fulfil the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, instead of defeating those of the New: 
to say nothing of the risk, which would probably appear less 
to them than to the present author, of being scorched by a 
remnant of the fire which compelled the workmen of Julian 
to desist. 

M. Grécorre begins his history with the Sandemanians, or 
Glassites, and passes from them to the Methodists in their 
two great branches and their minor divisions, especially in 
America. The Wesleians occupy a disproportionate share of 
the article, to the exclusion of the followers of Withfield, as 
the author calls Whitfeld throughout, according to the antient 
and laudable custom of his countrymen in mis-spelling exotic 
names. He appears to have consulted the principal works 
from which authentic information was to be derived; and we 
are therefore the more surprized that he condescended to copy 
not fewer than sixteen pages from such a book as Lackington’s 
Confessions ; the style of which is surely many degrees below 
the dignity of ecclesiastical history. He quotes also, on the 
authority of some biographer of Wesley, but whom he does not 
name, a love-letter addressed by Mr. W. on his eighty-first 








* We are not aware on what occasion the Confessor made this 
remarkable declaration. Has M. Grécorre, like his coumryman 
Mehegan, (Vol. I. 156. Eng. Tr.) attributed Magna Charta to this 
prince, and then concluded, from the absurd manner in which it is 
often mentioned as the standard of the constitution, that it racog- 
nises the soverexnty of the people? Rev. 
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birth-day to a young lady aged three-and-twenty. It was par- 
ticularly incumbent on him to have carefully selected and 
quoted the authority for so strange a document; because, if 
Wesley really wrote in the style of this letter, with one foot 
and three-quarters in the grave, we should scarcely hesitate to 
pronounce that he had always been an hypocritical sensualist, 
a character which his authentic history does not warrant us to 
attribute to him. It is difficult for a foreigner, to whom the 
names of the authors of books are unknown, to judge of the 
credit which is due to them: but, in the present instance, 
the internal evidence against the letter in question having been 
written by Wesley is so strong, that M. Grécorre was bound 
to have excluded it from his history, or distinctly to have 
stated on what authority he gave it a place. 

The Scotch Seceders follow the Methodists; and from the 
preliminary observations we quote the following passage: 


‘ The church of England has made vain efforts to bring back 
within her pale the Presbyterian Dissenters of every denomination ; 
who oppose to her, as an unanswerable argument, the ground on 
which she justifies her own separation from the Catholic church. 
They admit no rule of faith but the Bible, and claim the right of 
private judgment. It has been observed that those societies which 
dissent from the episcopal church, and among whom are always a 
great number of distinguished men, shew the warmest zeal for 
civil, political, and religious liberty ; and they are almost all of 
what is called the Opposition Party in politics. Yet in general 
they are more hostile than the church towards the Catholics ; and, 
if they had regained those rights tc which they have so just a 
claim, there are among them individuals disposed to refuse the same 
rights to the Catholics: —so much does passion get the better of 
reason. 

‘ Although the church of England contains tolerant men among 
her prelates, she has been frequently tempted to strengthen by 

ersecution the feebleness of her arguments against the Dissenters. 
The British isles are that part of Europe in which persecution is 
most firmly established by law. Ireland has suffered martyrdom 
for centuries because she is almost wholly Catholic. When the 
light of justice shall dawn on these countries, and when legislation 
in harmony with reason shall have restored to all men the unalien- 
able possession of equality in civil and political rights, how unjust, 
how absurd will the test-laws and the act of supremacy appear!’ 


(P. 50.) 

Pudet hec opprobria nobis Et dict potuisse et non potuisse 
refelli: but may we not hope that, to adopt the author’s 
allusion, ‘‘ the night is far spent, and the day is at hand ?” 

What a contrast to the spirit of the preceding quotation 
appears in a passage from the next chapter, which has for its 
title Universalists or Latitudinarians, Consistent Universalists, 
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Pharisaic Universalists*, Bourneans. We should premise 
that the writer’s observations are not strictly applicable to the 
dispute between the Universalists and their opponents, which 
is not the question who are to be condemned hereafter, but 
what is their ultimate destination. 


‘ On this subject, the Catholic faith is irrevocably fixed, and 
all the efforts of error will be vain against tliis principle of her 
doctrine which so much irritates unbelievers, “ there is no salvation 
except in the church,” as there was no safety except in the ark of 
Noah which was its type. The church disavows, and perhaps will 
some day again anathematize, the errors of three prelates, La Lu- 
zerne, formerly Bishop of Langres, Du Voisin, Bishop of Nantes, 
and Della Torre, Archbishop of Turin, who approved the scandalous 
discourse of Sineo. The Saviour declares that no one cometh to 
the Father but through him, and that he who believeth not shalt 
be condemned. St. Augustine, and in later times Arnaud, have 
fully developed this necessity of faith in Jesus Christ. It is to be 
found in purity only in the bosom of the Catholic church, which, _ 
as ages revolve, sees schisms and heresies spring up, attack 
her, and become extinct, while she herself remains the pillar of 
truth.’ (i. 82.) 

When a man of M.Grécorre’s benevolence and piety 
denies the possibility of salvation to all who are not within 
the ark of the Catholic church, not leaving them even (as 
Dr. Mant expresses it) “ to the uncovenanted mercies of God,” 
we must conclude that he has endured a painful struggle 
between his reverence for the character of the Universal 
Parent, and the deference due to what he supposes to be the 
express language of his word. May the prevalence of a better 
system of biblical criticism ere long convince him, and the 
worthy men of other communions who hold the same exclusive 
doctrine, that the passages on which they depend havenorelation 
to the final salvation or condemnation of mankind; and that 
reason and revelation are not in that mages | on this subject 
in which they are generally supposed to be! As far as we 
can judge from these volumes, biblical criticism is at a ver 
low ebb in France. In his account of the Roskolniks, a sect 
of the Greek church, the author mentions, as a proof of their 
profound ignorance, that in one of their service-books, which 
was undergoing a revisal, these words were found; “ he that 




















* We do not see with what propriety the author gives these two 
as historical appellations, the one being evidently the compliment 
of a fellow-believer, and the other the nickname of an adversary. 
All sects are consistent, in their own judgment; most of them 
Pharisaic in the judgment of others. 
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is baptized with the Spirit, and with water, and tith fire ;” 
and that the proposal of striking out the last clause excited 
such horror among these simple people, that they ran through 
the streets, crying out that, to punish this impious attempt, 
the element of fire was about to be extinguished in the whole 
universe. (il. 302.) M.Grécorre smiles at this excessive 
zeal for a received text: but is his own much more accord- 
ing to knowlege, when he opposes the authority of Calmet to 
all that Porson and Griesbach have written, to shew the inter- 
polation of the Three Heavenly Witnesses ? 

We shall pass over the accounts of those sects of which the 
history is more commonly known, in order to reach the account 
of others with whom general readers are less acquainted. 
The second volume contains a very full history of the once 
celebrated Theophilanthropists, which possesses an unity of a 
peculiar kind; the sect having sprung up, flourished, and 
become extinct, within a short part of the period of which the 
author writes. He has also had advantages for knowing their 
history which could fall to the lot of very few: his political 
connections with all the principal men of the Revolution having 
opened to him sources of personal information and inquiry on 
many points; and his rank as a senator and a bishop having 
made all public archives, civil and ecclesiastical, readily acces- 
sible to him. This part of his book appeared in a German 
translation by Professor Staudlin of Gottingen in 1806, from the 
author’s MS., but never till now in French. The Temple of Na- 
ture, opened in Margaret-street in 1776 by the lately deceased 
David Williams, for worship on deistical principles, appears 
to have suggested to the unbelievers of France the idea of a 
ritual and liturgy of deism, which was first carried into 
execution in the year 1796. The resemblance of the prin- 
ciples of some members of the sect to those of Robespierre, and 
of its ceremonies to the worship of the goddess of Reason, 
have given occasion to some persons to represent the Theo- 
philanthropists as partizans of the tyrant, and their meetings 
as jacobinical clubs: but the author vindicates them as a body 
from this charge. The person who first gave a plan for the 
celebration of the rites of natural religion appears to have been 
D’ Aubermenil, a romantic enthusiast, who wished to revive a 
part of the doctrines of the antient Magi. In his work intitled 
Culte des Adorateurs, which is at once a rubric, a liturgy, and 
a treatise of morals, eight days are appointed for labour, and 
the ninth for rest: but the temples were to be constantly apen, 
and the sacred fire kept burning in them with the most reli- 
gious care. The priests, whose costume was carefully pre- 
scribed, were tooffer to the Deity grain and fruits of different 
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kind, salt and oil, and, turning to the four cardinal points, te 
pour libations and make apostrophes to the elements. The 
twelve signs of the zodiac were to be painted on the walls of 
the scabies (in the new nomenclature, the asylum,) and, under 
each, thirty butterflies, to represent the number and the 
shortness of our days. Sacred dances were to be performed 
at certain periods; the elderly men leading off with the ma- 
trons, the young men and the virgins following. At funerals, 
a libation was to be poured out to the manes of the deceased, 
and the eldest of his relations was to throw water on the fire, 
addressing the element in a formula to which we are fearful of 
not doing justice in a translation. “ Effet et cause du mouve- 
ment de la nature ; décompositeur dangéreux, élément puissant 
et vaincu ; serviteur ennemi mais nécessaire ; sors, pour Vinstruc- 
tion des hommes, des corps que tu avais penétrés de ta substance.” 
D’ Aubermenil proposed to denominate his followers Téoan- 
tropophiles, which was afterward changed to 7Théophilantropes, 
a less legitimate compound, but rather more sonorous: though 
obnoxious, as M. GréGorre records, to the bad calembourg of 
Des Filoux en Troupes. The first place of meeting of the 
society was at the Blind Asylum, Rue St. Denis; a circum- 
stance which could not escape the wits of Paris, any more than 
its name. As the churches had all become national pro- 
perty, the Theophilanthropists applied to the civil authorities 
to obtain the use of them jointly with the Catholics; and the 
request was readily granted, on condition that each party 
should remove the emblems and decorations of its own wor- 
ship while that of the other was performed. ‘This was an easy 
matter for the Theophilanthropists, but not equally so fothe 
Catholics, the emblems of Christianity being in many cases 
irremovable parts of the building. ‘They were in doubt, too, 
whether it would not be a profanation to exercise their religion 
in buildings in which a deistical worship was also offered : 
antiquity was ransacked for precedents of the conduct of be- 
lievers in similar circumstances; and, though they resolved at 
last that it was better to divide the churches with the enemy 
than be excluded from them altogether, they took many 
ludicrous precautions to keep themselves. and their sacred fur- 
niture from pollution: at Notre-Dame they resolved that, as 
the organ was used by the Theophilanthropists, it should 
never be used in the Catholic service. 

These Théophilantropes seem not to have been very consistent 
in assuming an imposing ritual, at the same time that they 
were constantly declaiming against the idle ceremonies of the 
Catholic religion. Their ae and orators wore over their 
common dress, which was to be of a blue colour, a robe of 
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white, with a rose-coloured girdle; in the marriage-service, 
the contracting parties were to be interlaced with ribbands 
and garlands of flowers, the extremities of which were held 
by their relations; and the bride received a ring from the 
bridegroom, and a medal of union from the head of the fa- 
ily. In their public worship, an altar was decorated with a 
basket of fruits or flowers, according to the season, as a mark 
of gratitude to the Supreme Being. Opposite to the altar was 
a tribune, where the minister, standing and uncovered, recited 
an invocation, which the audience repeated in a loud voice: 
this was followed by a moment of silence, during which eve 
one examined his own conduct since the last religious festival, 
and then took his seat to hear a discourse on morality, or the 
reading of a chapter from the Manuel, relieved at intervals 
by singing. M. Grécoire acknowleges the general merits of 
both the moral lessons and the poetry of the Theophilan- 
thropists; for the first, the Scriptures and the writings of all 
the most eminent philosophers antient and modern were laid 
under contribution ; while the hymn of Cleanthes the Stoic, and 
the sacred poetry of J. B. Rousseau and other French lyric 
writers, supplied the latter. The greater part of the works 
circulated in defence of their principles were written by an 
author named Chemin ; and La Reveilliere Lépaux, though he 
has had the honour of being esteemed their high priest, ap- 
pears to have had no other connection with them than that of 
occasionally attending their meetings, and having pronounced 
a discourse in favour of such a system of worship as that which 
they adopted : — nor is it established, notwithstanding all that 
has been asserted, that the public money was expended for 
the support of their churches or their ministers, though un- 
doubtedly they were countenanced by many leading persons 
of the government. 

It scarcely seems necessary to seek for causes of the decay of 
this sect. ‘The zeal of its partizans began to decline first in 
the provinces; and, by an examination of the registers of a 
society at Bourges, the author has been enabled to chronicle 
its rise and extinction very exactly. ‘Their first sitting was 
held in the cathedral, 29th February 1798, and on the fol- 
lowing decadi an orator pronounced a discourse on the im- 
mortality of the soul, in which he placed Antoninus and Marcus 
Aurelius in heaven, — ‘ reste a savoir,’ says the present writer, 
‘ st Dieu a ratifie ces vanonizations ;? a question that remains 
also to be decided respecting many acts of the same kind. On 
the 30th of April, at the festival of marriage, two doves, as 
symbols of conjugal affection, were placed on a triangular altar, 
and carried in procession. At the festival of old age, - a 
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officers of the municipality, with drums, went to fasten garlands 
at the doors of some old men in the city; while a venerable 
priest was lying in prison, for no other crime than that of his 
profession. On the same day, the infant-child of Singer, an 
ex-capuchin, was presented to the society as a substitute for 
baptism, Doreau, an ex-curé, standing god-father. From this 
time, the registers seem to be chiefly filled with angry remon- 
strances to the members on the non-payment of their con- 
tributions, and their unwillingness to discharge the office of 
orator. On the 30th of June 1800, the band was found to 
have decamped, from their salaries not being paid, and the 
members themselves were obliged to sing; and on the 18th 
of August, being reduced to seven or eight, they dispersed, 
and the Theophilanthropic church of Bourges became ex- 
tinct, two years and a half after its first formation. In about 
five years, the whole sect had quietly disappeared; the last 
trace of it being that Chemin, already mentioned, made use of 
their manual as a school-book in a seminary in Paris, where 
he taught Latin. 

The history of Protestantism occupies nearly a hundred 
pages of the second volume; and the observations which we 
have already made will enable our readers to judge of the 
spirit in which this part of the work is written, and of the in- 
ferences deduced from it. In the defection of the French 
Protestants and especially of the ministers of Geneva from 
the doctrines of Calvin, in the heresy which prevails within 
and without the English church, in the flat contradiction 
which those of her ministers who profess to believe her articles 
give to each other respecting their meaning, and above all in 
the rapid progress which the Germans have made towards 
open infidelity, the reverend author sees the strongest con- 
firmation of the predicticns of Bosswet, and the most decisive 
proof of the wisdom of remaining in the antient faith. It is 
some consolation, after the gloomy descriptions and more 
gloomy anticipations which we here encounter, to be able to 
reflect that the Protestant countries of Europe are those in 
which the most affectionate attachment to religion and the 
most exemplary practice of its duties are displayed; in 
which the evidences of Revelation are most profoundly studied 
and most eloquently enforced; in which the rights of con- 
science and the claims of humanity are most respected ; in 
which the governments are most free, the ecclesiastical 
establishments most tolerant, and literature and. philosophy 
best protected and honoured. We can safely appeal to 
M. Grécorre himself whether, as a philanthropist, he could 
wish to see Prussia and Saxony assimilated to Austria, Geneva 
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to Naples, or England to Portugal and Spain? While Pro- 
testants are assured that such an appeal must be answered 
with a negative, they will feel no alarm ‘though the unre- 
stricted use of reason among them should sometimes lead to 
scepticism; and no mortification, though their religion had 
been found no where but in the Bible till the time of Luther. — 
That we may not be charged with a want of fairness, we shall 
conclude our extracts with the summing up of the chapter on 
Protestantism : 


‘ The Protestants of our days have nothing but the name in com- 
mon with those of the sixteenth century. The licentiousness of 
opinion has almost obliterated those articles ef faith which the 
leaders of the Reformation had transmitted to them, and which on 
many points approached those of the Catholic church. Collectively 
considered, the Protestants form two distinct classes: those who 
reject Revelation, and therefore are incapable of a re-union with 
the Church of Rome; and the rest, admitting Revelation, sub- 
divided into a hundred different species. Wesee, then, Bossuet 
completely justified, and his History of the Variations admitted by 
those who are the object of it. 

‘ Protestantism can never again become what it has been, nar can 
it remain what it is; it gravitates irresistibly towards its end, where 
it will undergo some new metamorphosis ; its constitution contains 
the elements of its own dissolution; and it will experience the fate 
of all the sects which have separated themselves from the Catholic 
church.— The details which I have given respecting it are the 
result of invéstigations and eonferences with the most distinguished 
men of different communions, among whom are many that I call 
my friends. Important facts may have escaped me, and perhaps 
even erroneous citations may have found their way into my work: 
but they know the honesty of my intentions, their indulgence will 
forgive me, and their knowlege will supply my deficiencies. If I 
have admitted a single expression which can give them pain, I shall 
be deeply grieved: attached by principle and by feeling to the 
Catholic church, I find in her bosom, in her doctrine, the duty of 
loving and doing good to all men, whatever be their country, their 
colour, or their religion. My heart makes that a pleasure which. 
my religion enjoins as a duty; and, though far removed from 
Sturges in a multitude of points of doctrine, I acknowlege with 
him that a want of charity is one of the most disgusting heresies.’ 


(ii. 268.) 


In the remainder of this volume, M. GrEGorreE gives the 
history of the Greek church and its sects, of the Samaritans 
and Jews, of the Jacobeos or Sigillists, (a Portuguese sect 
distinguished by their peculiar notions respecting the right of 
a priest to disclose what he hears in confession,) and of the 
Jezides. ‘The first three articles contain a vast variety of 
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other works; and the history of the last-mentioned people is 
so singular, that we should have been almost tempted to believe 
that some lively traveller had been amusing himself with our 
credulity, did not the respectable names of Hyde and Niebuhr ap- 
pear among the authorities. ‘These sectaries are found in several 
countries of the East, but particularly among the mountains | 
of Singiar in the middle of the desert which lies to the south 
of Nisibis, and are supposed to be Kurds by extraction. The 
great object of their reverence is the Devil, whom they call 
Celabi, My Lord; and they regard him as only a minister 
out of place, whose turn may come again, when he may prove 
a valuable friend at court to those who treated him kindly 
during his disgrace. Such is their respect for him, that they 
do not pronounce his name, nor even use words which in sound 
resemble it; and; should a traveller inadvertently curse him, 
he would run a great risk of being killed on the spot: they 
have even been known to prefer death when they had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, to a profanation of his name. 
They pay homage to the Christian saints who have given their 
appellations to the monasteries with which their country 
abounds, but they do this as believing them to have been in- 
spired by the Devil. ‘They seem to have mixed fragments of 
Christianity, Mohammedanisni, and Paganism together; and 
their Celabi, we have little doubt, if the matter were more 
carefully examined, would turn out to be not the Devil of our 
western theology, but the Ahriman of the Magian philosophy, 
derived to them perhaps through the channel of Manicheism :— 
their abstaining from spitting on the ground, and the scruple 
of their priests about destroying life, seem to be traces of 
superstitions prevalent from time immemorial in the East. 


Although we have had occasion to express our dissent on 
several points from M. GréGoirE, we strongly recommend 
his performance to our readers. The student of modern 
ecclesiastical history will find it a most valuable repertory of 
facts and references; the Catholic will perhaps be willing to 
take a lesson of moderation and liberality from one of his own 
communion, which he would reject when coming from a Pro- 
testant; and the Protestant, while it teaches him to value and 
to stand fast in the liberty with which the Reformation has 
made him free, may be induced to soften some of those asperi- 
ties both of feeling and of language towards the Catholics, which 
have been perpetuated from the times of mutual persecution, 
but which cannot be too speedily renounced in these happier 
days of liberality and conciliation. 
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Art. X. Essais sur la Littérature Frangaise, &c.; i.e. Essays on 
French Literature, for the Use of a Foreign Lady, a Country- 
woman of the Author, By M. Craururp. 3 Vols. 8vo, 
Paris. Imported by De Bofte. Price 11. 4s. sewed. 


| ees the prefixed advertisement, we learn that this work 

was composed for an English lady who was at Vienna at 
the same time with the author, in 1798 and1799. Mr. Cravu- 
FURD visited France at the period of the treaty of Amiens, 
and was one of the many individuals whe were detained there 
as prisoners of war. ‘The state of affairs, he says, not per- 
mitting him to foresee the term of his detention, he employed 
himself in literary pursuits which he had before projected, 
but which perhaps he might not otherwise have found incli- 
nation to accomplish. Having revised these Essays, he printed 
towards the end of 1803 a small number of copies to present 
to a few friends; and he now gives a new edition of them, 
corrected and augmented, in the hope that it may prove use- 
ful to those of his countrymen who are inclined to devote 
themselves to the study of the French language and literature: 
but he expressly declares that he by no means wrote for 
Frenchmen, which would be a presumption quite foreign to 
his thoughts. 

In the performance of the pleasant and instructive task thus 
imposed on himself, the author has evinced a thorough ac- 
quaintance with his adopted tongue; which in some instances 
is carried so far, that we are almost inclined to deem him too 
studious of idiom, and even ostentatiously lavish of the 

eculiar combinations permitted by that fastidious language. 
The style and manner are French from beginning to end, and 
not only superior to the far-famed attempt of Sir William 
Jones, but equal (if we may judge) in correctness and fluency 
to the productions of Parisians. As a critic, Mr. Craururp 
has an advantage in his foreign birth, which enabled him to 
enter on the work unfettered by prejudice and uninfluenced 
by cabals. In addition to his own observations, he avails him- 
self of the critiques of Suard, Thomas, and La Harpe ; the book 
therefore abounds with curious and amusing citations; and he 
has added a short notice of the lives of the authors. We re- 
gret, indeed, that this part is not rather more extensive ; as it 
is, we are frequently informed only of the year in which the 
writer was born and the age at which he died; and this new 
obituary confirms our observation, made at the time when the 
memoirs of Baron Grimm were given to the world, that in 
point of longevity the advantage is entirely on the side of 
France. The mean of the age attained by the vast list of 
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persons, whose deaths are recorded in these volumes, would 
be at least 77; indeed the great number who reach the ages 
from 80 to go, aud the instances of those who enjoyed a green 
old age even beyond that term, are with us sufficient proofs of 
the superior temperance of the people as they were; and 
the late comparative census of the mortality of children in 
London and Paris, under five years old, is a full con- 
firmation that the constitutions inherited by a populace un- 
enervated by manufactures, and by the vices of manufacturing 
towns, are better and more vigorous than those which prevail 


in a country that professes to subsist by consigning thousands 
to decrepitude. 


In treating of French literature, the author classes the 
subjects; and, without dilating on the whole, we will proceed 
to lay before the reader a few examples of his style, and of the 


kind of information which may be gained from this pleasing 
publication. 


‘ Logic of Port-Royal des Champs.— This is the best work 
which exists in the French language on this subject. 

‘ To give a just idea of the recluses of Purt-Royal, it is ne- 
cessary to go back to the source of their union, Cornelius Jan- 
senius, Bishop of Ypres, a man of vast erudition and fervent piety, 
died in 1638, a victim to his virtues, having caught the plague in 
his humane endeavours to administer temporal succour to his flock. 
His exemplary life and the circumstances of his death made a great 
impression in the country in which he lived, and this impression 
spread readily into the neighbouring districts. On the publication 
of his posthumous works, the treatise intitled Augustinus, or Doc- 
trina Sancti Augustint, produced a deplorable schism in the 
Gallican church. Antoine Arnaud, doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
many other estimable ecclesiastics, were of opinion that this work 
contained the principles of Saint Augustin, established in the most 
orthodox and edifying manner. The Sorbonne, however, examined 
the book, and five of its propositions were condemned: after lon 
discussions, Pope Innocent X. equally condemned them ; and the 
Jesuits, at that time all-powerful in France, rose in arms against 
the principles attributed to Saint Augustin, and personally against 
Arnaud, with extreme violence and perseverance. They con- 
ceived that the propositions attributed to Saint Augustin, by grant- 
ing too much efficacy to grace, deprived man of the liberty of 
acting, and were therefore replete with pernicious principles. 
Arnaud, to avoid the machinations of his enemies, retired with his 
brother Arnaud d’ Axdilly and a few friends into a house belonging 
to the convent of the nuns of Port-Royal des Champs, of which his 
sister Angelique was superior. Many men, distinguished for their 
virtues as well as their talents, joined their society ; and from this 
retreat they not only defended the principles which they had 
adopted, but sent into the world several works of the highest 
merit. 
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‘ The adversaries of the Jansenists, however, availed themselves 
of the fanatical spirit which characterized the latter years of 
Louis X1Vth, to obtain in 1710 an order from this monarch for the 
dispersion of these recluse scholars, for the destruction of the 
building, and for exhumation of the bodies there interred ; and 
this order was executed with cruel precision. 

‘ To avoid idleness, all these recluses had either exercised some 
mechanical art, or laboured in the garden. One of them had chosen 
the trade of shoemaker, and had taken the name of Brother Fran- 
cis, according to their custom of being known only by some 
Christian name. Brother Francis made such progress in his art 
that he became celebrated in the neighbourhood. His shoes 
were better made, lasted longer, and were cheaper than others. 
His trade increased on his hands. The abbess of the convent 
took a fancy to his shoes; the nuns followed her example ; and 
Mademoiselle Montbazon, at that time a boarder in the abbey of 
Port-Royal, adopting the practice of the rest, honoured him with 
her custom. Brother Francis took her measure with one knee on 
the ground, after the manner of shoemakers : but, on touching her 
delicate foot, beholding the termination of a leg of the finest pro- 
portions, and then casting his eyes over a charming figure, he felt 
unknown emotions rise within him. On returning to Port-Royal, 
he thought on nothing but the lovely pensionnaire. Her well-formed 
foot, and delicate ancle, pursued him into the church, and haunted 
him in his dreams. Having made the shoes, he kissed them a 
thousand times, carried them to the lovely owner, and prepared 
to try them on. Again with one knee on the floor, and touching 
her lovely foot, his head grew dizzy, and, bending his other knee 
to the ground, he suddenly addressed to Mademoiselle Montbazon 
the most pathetic declaration of love. She rose indignant at his 
conduct; and the nun who accompanied her, treating Brother 
Francis with the utmost contempt, added threats to reproaches, 
and ordered him to quit the house for ever. Brother Francis an- 
swered that he sincerely loved Mademoiselle Montbazon, that his 
love was honourable, and that he was ready to marry her. They 
regarded him as a madman: but he added that the Constable de 
Luynes had married one Montbazon, and that he was willing to wed 
her cousin, an honour to which he conceived himself intitled to 
aspire. The abbess and her nuns complained to the recluses of 
Port-Royal; who informed them, to their great astonishment, that 
brother aid was no other than the Duc de Luynes, who from 
his youth had given himself up to devotion, and from veneration for 
the members of Port-Royal had retired among them. The propo- 
sals of Brother Francis were no longer despised, and he soon after- 
ward married the lovely cousin.’ 


The above account of the establishment of Port-Royal is 
curious, and but little known to many readers; while the 
story which is interwoven with it is diverting enough. It 
affords also, in the original, a remarkable instance of the au- 
tkor’s facility in writing his adopted language. The long 
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day’s interview between the President Hénault and the Mar- 
chioness du Deffant is another example of his rapidity in 
narrative, caught no doubt from the habit of reading French 
anecdotes and tales, and apparently not inferior to the style 
of native French beaux esprits, It is an oversight, we conceive, 
to have omitted under the head of Mémoires those of Frotssart 
and Monstrelet. 


No country has excelled France in eloquence. The names of 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fléchier, and Saurin, claim to 
themselves all the merits of Christian oratory. Of Bossuet, 
Thomas says : (Vol. i. p. 250.) 


** No person has ever discoursed of God with equal dignity. 
The divinity is in his compositions, as in the universe, animating 
the whole, and moving every thing. In his sublime eloquence, he 
places himself between God and man, and addresses them by turns. 
Often he awakens us by the approximation of glory and of mis- 
fortune, of the excess of grandeur and the excess of misery. He 
forces the pride of mortals to the border of the tomb ; se 4 after 
having humiliated it by this spectacle, he raises it on a sudden b 
the contrast of mortal man with man disengaged from the world 
and united to his Creator. Who has spoken better than he of 
life, of death, of eternity, and of time ? These ideas, of themselves, 
fill the imagination with a species of terror which is not far re- 
moved from the sublime. They incline the soul to an austere self- 
collectedness, which leads it to despise the objects of life as un- 
worthy of itself, and seems to detach it from the universe. 
Through a succession of sentiments which bear him onwards, 
Bossuet from time to time pronounces only a few words, and these 
words make the hearer shudder; like the interrupted cries which 
the traveller sometimes hears during the night, in the silence of 
forests, and which apprize him of some danger that he knoweth 
not. But what most distinguishes him is the impetuosity of his 
movements : it is his soul which mingles with all that he says. He 
appears from the summit of an elevated spot to discover great 
events passing beneath his eyes, and to recount them to men who 
listen to him below. As the style is only the representation of 
the emotions of the soul, his elocution is strong and rapid. He 
creates his expressions as well as his ideas. He forces the words 
to follow them; and, instead of bending to the language, he 
governs and directs it: it became the slave of his genius, but only 
to acquire new grandeur. He alone is possessed of the secret of 
his language: its features are antique and lofty, of an unpolished 
but hardy nature. We might paint his ideas, if painting were as 
creative as his language.” , 


Yet not the impetuous eloquence of Bossuet, nor that of 
Fenelon flowing like a clear and limpid stream over meadows 
on which the eye delights to rest, nor the forcible and manly 
exposition of vice and folly drawn by Bourdaloue, nor the 
charm of the harmonious and copious Massillon, nor the 
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pathos of Cheminais, supported and recommended by the 
even tenour of virtuous and Christian lives, had power to stem 
the tide of luxury and vice in a servile and abandoned court. 
The preachers preached, but corruption still ret&ined its seat. 
— The people, it is true, appear to have been frank, loyal, 
and good, and the Parisians might in general have improved 
beneath the eye of their Christian monitors: but those who 
had for a time breathed the impure air of Versailles heard a 
sermon as they would have heard a play, merely to criiicize or 
admire, to be amused or be ennuyé, or any thing but made better. 
Not that infidelity had begun to sap the foundations of moral 
goodness, but that the cilenion ot a dissolute court was too 
strong to be checked by any eloquence or any example. It 
is true that occasionally, in imitation of Madame de la Valliere, 
illustrious sinners became as illustrious in their penitence; 
and minds satiated with dissipation fled from the void which 
it had left into cloisters and monasteries. It is equally true 
that, under the superintendence of their eloquent and benign 
pastors, these places of religious retreat, which are sometimes 
rather worse than useless, were the real asylums and soothers 
of many who smarted from the world’s unkindness, of many 
who had been victims to the wiles and artifices which made 
society dangerous, of the broken in heart, of repining youth, 
anc of comfortless old age. Still, we repeat, neither the elo- 
quence nor the examples of the four greatest orators of Chris- 
tianity, who have existed since the time of the apostles, ever 
had a salutary influence on the court. 


‘‘ The middle of the eighteenth century” (says La Harpe*) “was 
marked by three great undertakings, the Esprit des Lois, the His- 
toire Universelle, and the Encyclopédie: three works that appeared 
nearly at the same time, but which differed in their character and de- 
sign, although all three pertained to the philosophical spirit of which 
I am to follow the progress and mark the effects. The second of 
these three productions, which of itself belongs to the physical 
sciences, would be foreign from our observations, if the author, 
who united to the acquirements of the naturalist the talents of the 
writer, did not demand from us, in this character, the tribute 
which every Frenchman owes to such a man as Buffon, whose name 
is one of the titles of our national glory. I leave it to the learned 
in that science to investigate his rank in it: but all must grant that 
he embellished its language; and his hypotheses, which no longer 
seduce any body, detract nothing from the merit of his style; 
which, in the descriptive and historical part of his work, has ever 
charmed his readers, of whom the greater part scarcely know that 
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he has misled them, or are careless about the deception. He ranks 
in the small number of original writers, who have impressed on 
the idiom which they employed the character of their genius, 
while they appropriated it to new subjects. Many authors had 
written on natural philosophy: but Buffon was the first who en- 
riched the French language with the stores of that philosophy, 
without corrupting or denaturalizing the one or the other. — The 


historian of nature is, like nature, noble, fruitful and majestic, but 
not always equally varied.” 


This last remark is particularly just. His fault is monotony. 
He is always excellent, but his excellence is in need of variety. 
With this single defect of style, of all men he least merits the 
character conterred on him by Voltaire : 


** Dans un style ampoulé parlez nous de physique.” 


‘* #lis character and his conduct in the world” (continues La 
Harpe) ‘“ accorded perfectly with that decided aversion which he 
expressed for modern philosophers. He neither feared nor admired 
them ; the consideration in which he was held not only in France 
but in Europe equalled his renown. He was honoured by the 
government, and in return was attached to it by principle and 
gratitude. The agitations of an intriguing and sneering party in 
no respect suited the laborious and dignified but peaceful tenor of 
his life, which fixed him in the Royal Garden of plants, where he was 
a kind of sovereign, and where he enjoyed himself for thirty years 
in the tranquil satisfaction of adding to its treasures: to him it is 
that the garden and museum owed their order and magnificence. 
Enriched by his labours and by royal munificence, he enjoyed in 
peace all that can surround a happy and honourable old age; he 
seldom went abroad, and never quitted Paris, but in the summer, 
when he went to his beautiful estate at Montbad, again to seek the 
same enjoyments that engrossed his attention in the city. There 
are few men whose social existence have done more honour to 
letters. The esteem which he inspired was owing to his pru- 
dence in avoiding all the literary or other scandal of the times. 
Voltaire made more noise, as the organ of daily opinion, but the 
public respect was wholly on the side of Buffon. 

‘ His figure, his air, his manner, and his old age, of which he 
had scarcely any sign but grey hairs, — every thing in him — was 
noble and impressive at first sight, and recommended the simplicity 
of his language and conversation, which would otherwise have ap- 
peared rather beneath his reputation. He left a large fortune, to 
be enjoyed by a son distinguished for good and amiable qualities : 
but scarcely had he become possessed of it when the Revolution, 
which awaited his father’s death, destroyed the son, the tomb, the 
statue, and the inheritance of Buffon.” 


The first poet who purified the French language, harmo- 
nized the verse, and gave toit that colour and consistency which 
have remained to this day with but little variation, was 
Matherbe. ‘The contrast which his lines present with the 
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comparatively barbarous and grotesque idiom of Marot is the 
more striking, because only nine years intervened between 
the death of Marot and the birth of Malherbe. The following 
verses of the latter poet may be cited as among the first examples 
of noble and sublime French poesy:— they were written in 
honour of Henry the Fourth, who had just re-established 
public tranquillity after the horrors of a civil war; and the 
poet addresses his prayer to God: 


“‘ Conforme donc, Seigneur, ta grace a nos pensées ; 
Ote-nous ces objets qui, des choses passées, 
Rameénent a nos yeux le triste sowvenir ; 

Et comme sa valeur, maitresse de l'orage, 

A nous donner la paix a montré son courage, 

Fais luire sa prudence a nous lentretenir. 

La terreur de son nom rendra nos villes fortes ; 
On n’en gardera plus ni les murs ni les portes ; 
Les veilles cesseront au sommet de nos tours ; 

Et le peuple, qui tremble aux fureurs de la guerre, 


Si ce n'est pour danser, n’aura plus de tambours. 
* * # * * * * 


Nous ne reverrons plus. ces facheuses années, 

Qui pour les plus heureux n'ont produit que des pleurs. 
Toute sorte de biens comblera nos familles ; 

La moisson de nos chamips lassera nos faucilles, 

Et les fruits passeront la promesse des fleurs.” 


Of all the French poets, La Fontaine was possibly the most 
dependant in circumstances. Having, much to his honour, but 
much against his interest, defended to his utmost the unfor- 
tunate Fotguet, he lost the favour of the court, and, destitute 
of private property, his only resources were patronage and his 
own genius. Recommended by his talents alone, he had 
apartments and a table allowed him for twenty years in the 
house of Madame de la Sabliere: -but, on the death of this 
virtuous and generous benefactress, he found himself without 
ahome. As he was taking leave of the house in which he 
had experienced such kindness and hospitality, he met his 
friend M. Hervart, a rich farmer-general, who was in a car- 
riage, and who desired him tostop. ‘I am delighted,” said 
he to La Fontaine, * to meet you; I have heard of your mis- 
fortune, and I was going to request that you would come and 
live at my house.” — “ I was going thither,” said Isa Fontaine; 
words that did honour to both, and particularly from the 
perfect simplicity with which they were spoken by La Fontaine. 
In comparing this writer with his great prototype, we are at a 
loss to decide whether Boccaccio, La Lontaine, or Nature, pos- 
sesses the mastery. — It is to be regretted that he has indulged 
in pleasantry so frequently at the expence of decency: a 
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the same objection may be urged against Aristophanes, 
Lucian, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Voltaire, Swift, Sterne, Fielding, 


— in aword, against almost every great wit, with the exception 
of Cervantes and Moliere ; and even the latter at times touches 
on indecorum, lightly indeed, but sufficiently for his purpose. 


‘¢ To mention the word FaBLE,” says M. de la Harpe, “ is to 
name La Fontaine. The style and the author are one. sop, 
Phedrus, Pilpay, Avienus, had written fables: but he comes and 
seizes them all; and these fables are no longer those of sop, 
Phedrus, Pilpay, and Avienus: they are the fables of La 
Fontaine. - 

‘* He has so forcibly impressed his own character on his writings, 
and his character is so amiable, that he has converted his readers 
into friends. They must adore that bonhommie which has become 
with posterity one of his distinctive attributes ;— a vulgar word, 
indeed, but ennobled in favour of two uncommon men, Henry IV. 
and La Fontaine. The Good Man is the name which has re- 
mained to him, as we say of Henry IV. the Good King. Such 
denominations, consecrated by time, are the most sure and au- 
thentic titles; they express the general opinion, as proverbs convey 
the experience of ages.” 


Our observations on La Fontaine should in chronological 
accuracy have succeeded the little which we have to say on 
Peter Lemoine, of whom Boileau remarked most pertinently 
that he was too mad to be commended, and too poetical to be 
censured. Impartial judges have discovered in his poem of 
Saint Louis a mixture of beauties with gigantic figures, anti- 
theses carried to their utmost point, extravagant thoughts, and 
exaggerated expressions. ‘The subsequent passages dre scarcely 
surpassed by any poet since his time. Having made the Sultan 
of Egypt descend into those subterraneous places which are 
destined to preserve the bodies of his ancestors, he says: 


‘© Sous les pieds de ces monts taillés et suspendus, 
Ii s’ étend des pays ténébreux et perdus, 
Des déserts spacieux, des solitudes sombres, 
Faites pour le séjour des morts et de leurs ombres. 
La sont les corps des rois et les corps des sultans, 
Diversement rangés selon Vordre des temps. 
Les-uns sont ssokdsaks dans de creuses images, 
A qui Uart a donné leur tatile et leurs visages ; 
Et dans ces vains portraits qui sont leurs monumens, 
Leur orgueil se conserve avec letirs ossemens. 
Les autres, embaumés, sont posés en des niches 
Ou lears ombres, encore éclatantes et riches, 

. Semblent perpétuer, malgré les lois du sort, 
La pompe de leur vie en celle de leur mort. 
De ce muet sénat, de cette cour terrible, 
Le silence épowvante, et la face est horrible. 
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La sont les devanciers avec leurs descendans : 

Tous les régnes y sont, on y voit tous les temps ; 

Et cette antiquité, ces siécles dont U' histoire 

N’a pu sauver qu’ a peine une obscure mémoire, 
Réunis par la mort en cette sombre nuit, 

Y sont sans mouvement, sans lumiére, et sans bruit.” 


_ Mr. Cravururp justly observes that for a man who lived 
in the time of Lemoine, for a man of his profession, in a 
word for a Jesuit, the ensuing lines are extremely curious : 


** Dieu, comme le soleil, remplit de ses bontés 
Les lreux déserts non moins que les lieux habités. 
Ts Pe RR WR er ee a 
Il n'est rien que sa main n’éléve et ne cultive, 
Rien qui sous ses regards et dans son sein ne vive. 
Celut qui s'est soumis au culte de la crotz, 
Celut qui du Talmud suit les bizarres loiz, 
Le Maure, le Paien, le Turc, et le Brachmane, 
Le pur et le souillé, le saint et le profane, 
Sujets a sa condutte et nourris par ses soins, 
Le trouvent toujours prét a remplir leurs besoins. 
Il conserve son calme au milieu des mosquées, 
De l'encens qui se briile aux démons, offusquées, 
Sans dépit, de sa main i soutient les autels 
Des serpents et des chats adorés des mortels. 
Aus courses du pirate il préte ses étorles, 
Il luz préte les vents qui remplissent ses votles ; 
Et la mer, comme lus, sert sans distinction 


Le dévot de la Mecque et celus de Sion.” 


No nation has ever equalled the French in the delicacy of. 
their madrigals and smaller pieces. Many of them are on 
light and some on tender subjects, and all of the better sort 
are devoted to the expression of a happy idea, consecrated by 
all the magic of numbers and of poetry. We have frequently 
had occasion to select many of them; and the mere English 
reader has had a number of them beautifully translated for 
him in the Zustrations to Mr. Bland’s * Collections from the 
Greek Anthology :” which we have so frequently and copiously 
rifled, that we dare not now take the opportunity of quoting 
any more of them, in juxta-position with the originals as given 
in the volumes before us. 

In comedy, strictly speaking, the French are at once the 
models and the despair of nations. While our two great 
theatres present a motley list-of entertainments, from the 
Ghost of flesh and blood, who at the command of the gallery 
fills the chair, to Mother-Goose, the rope-dancer, REAL horses, 


‘and real nonsense of all kinds, to supply the place of the one 


great deficit, real wit, the T'héatre Frangots is allotted — 
sively 
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sively to comedy, without any admixture of farce, and to 
tragedy worthy of its name: — burlesque, grimace, and buf- 
foonery are banished to the Boulevards; — and music has its 
appropriate theatres at the grand opera and the opera of 
edan. The consequence of this subdivision of talent is the 
concentration of all practicable perfection at each individual 
resort; and the credit of a theatre is not supported by one 
actor, but by the united excellence of many. We forbear 
from entering on the subject of their great writers for the 
theatre. The effect which they produce in the closet is possibly 
known to most of our readers: but that effect is increased 
ad infinitum by representation, because the representatives are 
usually more than equal to the task which they severally un- 
dertake. 

_ The French are rich to abundance in the mémoires pour 
servir &Vhistoire; and, if they are not so rich in the whole 
history of their nation, the deficiency is owing partly to the 
prevalence of feudality up to an age so very much later than 
the date of its abolition with us, and hence to the want of 
union and a point of action from which the events of the age 
i, emanate, and to which they might be referred. Although 
under a monarchy, they were as much dividedas the states of an- 
tient Greece or modern Italy; and, as we conceive that no reader 
of Mitford or of Sismonde can clearly keep together the circum- 
stances of their narratives, so we should scnedieal that the same 
confusion would be the result of any attempt to lay the contem- 
porary histories of the states and dukedoms of France under 
one connected plan of history. However, the life, spirit, and 
correctness of their historical memoirs more than compensate 
for this unavoidable loss. Of their trouveurs, troubadours, and 
romancers, we have formerly spoken at some length. It is 
rather singular that, in the earlier ages, the works of fancy 
were all more or less the receptacles of indecency; and Vol- 
taire has somewhere observed that the romances of Madame 
de la Fayette were the first that described with grace the man- 
ners of honest people and natural adventures. 

Though we have not yet analyzed one-half of this amusing and 
instructive publication, we must now close it, with many thanks 
_ to the author for such an addition to our resources of rational 

enjoyment; with high praise of his mastery of a foreign and 
difficult language; and with equal commendation of the im- 

artial and candid spirit with which his researches have been 
conducted. If French literature has its weakness, it is in 
the higher branches of poetry. In historical memoirs, in 
eloquence of the pulpit, in theatrical pieces, in amorous, ten- 
der, and witty poesy, in the epistolary style, in biography, 
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in those nervous and close combinations which make their 
language the language of logic, in voyages and travels, and of 
g 


late in most of the sciences, our neighbours are eminently 
successful; and they are so because they bring into the field 
a degree of application, without which their natural talents 
could never have arrived at eminence in every career of 
intellect and investigation. 


~~ 





Art. XI. Tableau Politique de U' Allemagne, &c.; i.e. A Political 
View of Germany. By C. A. ScHEFFER. 8vo. pp. 106... 
Paris. 1816. 


T= political state of Germany, at least of the enlightened 

part of Germany, highly deserves the attention of those 
who mark the effects of knowlege and improved education in 
disseminating an ardour for the enjoyment of liberty. During 
the last century, that empire has made a rapid progress in 
improvement; and, if it be fortunate enough to keep free from 
intestine discord, it will ere long take the lead even of France in 
all that requires attentive, profound, and long continued study. 
Commerce, manufactures, the elegant arts, and literature, all 
fall under this very comprehensive denomination, and may be 
cultivated in a future age on the banks of the Elbe with a suc- 
cess that will equal their present extent on those of the Thames. 
Fortunately, we have now learned enough to know that the 
prosperity of one country forms no deduction from the welfare 
of another; and that, if we expect to find in a foreign land 
purchasers of our exported commodities, we must first await 
the acquisition of capital on the part of our neighbours. Under 
this impression, we cannot but cordially join in a wish for the 
introduction of representative governments in the different 
states of Germany ; and for the progressive attainment, by the 
inhabitants, of all those advantages which we have ourselves 
experienced from a restriction of the abuses of power, and 
from a decided participation by the people in the management 
of their concerns. The diffusion of these advantages over the 
Continent would be found the best means of fixing the balance 
of power, and of saving in future those ruinous appeals to 
arms, the great burden of which is sure, sooner or later, to 
fall on this island. 

No two countries can be more different in point of learning, 
and even of civilization, than Northern and Southern Germany. 
The latter has always been of the Catholic faith, and backward in’ 
every kind of information ; while the princes of the former are 
almost all Protestant, and have made a point of exerting 
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themselves to assist the progress of science in their respec- 
tive states. The territories of Hesse-Darmstadt, Weimar, 
and Saxe-Gotha, have been for a long time the hot beds of 
study, and have enjoyed in all its extent the liberty of the 
press. The case was the same in various free towns of the 
empire, and it must be allowed that in general the German 
universities were constituted on a footing of great liberality. 
The professors and rectors of these seminaries were common 
the depositaries of jurisdiction over the students; and, notwith- 
standing their aristocratical prejudices in most things, they 
acknowleged, in awarding academical honours, no other dis- 
tinction than that of talents. This laudable impartiality has 
been farther promoted by a late regulation, which abolishes 
all local denominations founded on the birth-place of the 
young men, and directs that all the students shall be described 
by the comprehensive name of Germans. The French Revo- 
lution was hailed, in its promising days, with great ardour in 
the north of Germany; and, had that country possessed a 
metropolis which, like Paris, influenced the empire at large, it 
admits perhaps of little doubt that an attempt would have been 
made to imitate that grand experiment in politics; though it 
would, in all probability, have been conducted so as to escape 
the horrors of the Gallic conflict. 

From these promising appearances, the great deduction is 
* the divided condition of the empire, the strength of which is 
frittered down into a number of petty states and principalities. 
Germany and Italy are the only countries of Butope which 
have not been fortunate enough to combine, in the progress of 
ages, their detached members into one extensive government ; 
or to avoid those interferences of powerful neighbours which 
are the natural consequences of separate interests and internal 
jealousies. Accordingly, the progress of improvement in 
Germany has been marked by very serious struggles; first by 
the thirty years’ war, which ended in the peace of Westphalia 
and secured the independence of the Protestants ; and, in the 
last century, by that sanguinary struggle which terminated in 
the aggrandizement of Prussia, and, by affording a point de 
ralliement to the lesser princes, rendered the rank of Emperor 
little more than an empty title. 

A nation in this advancing state of civilization was not 
likely to submit quietly to the oppression of Bonaparte, how- 
ever it might differ from the Spaniards in the mode of 
asserting its deliverance. Instead of plundering his convoys” 
or assassinating his detached soldiers, the Germans formed 
secret but numerous associations for the purpose of cherishing 
a patriotic spirit among themselves, and of seizing the first 
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moment. for making a vigorous effort to break their chains. 
No sooner had the disasters in Russia opened a door to hope, 
than Prussia with one accord took up arms, and displayed exer- 
tions which rival the sacrifices of the most enthusiastic repub- 
licans of antiquity. This example was followed by other states, 
as soon as the decided conduct of Austria turned the chances of 
success on the side of the allies; and the princes of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, such as the King of Wirtemberg and 
the Grand Duke of Baden, while they levied forces ostensibly 
for the support of Bonaparte, were in secret making arrange- 
ments to direct their arms against their oppressor. ‘The great 
sacrifices made by the German nation at this time were the 
result of two causes ; — their hatred of French tyranny, and the 
repeated promises of their own courts to give them a free con- 
stitution. How lamentable was the falling off when it became 
time that the latter should be fulfilled? Could any thing be 
more calculated to excite disappointment than the proceedings 
of the Congress of Vienna, which took such little account of 
the claims of the people, and occupied itself so much with the 
personal interests of the governors? Subjects were transferred 
from one prince to another by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, without any consideration of the feelings or predilections 
of the people. It was on this occasion that the states of 
Prussia sent a deputation to the King, to demand the accom- 
plishment of his promise; and the answer given was not a 
refusal, but an assurance that, of the “ various plans hitherto 
proposed, none had been found sufficiently liberal to meet the 
wishes of the prince” !! 

It was at this time, also, that the contest between the King 
and the States of Wirtemberg began to take a serious aspect. 
That sovereign had availed Bimeelf of the alliance of Bona- 
parte to suspend, in 1805, the session of the representative 
body, and to absorb all power in his own hands: but financial 
distress obliged him, in 1814, to call a meeting of the States, 
and to propose to them a new constitution, which was found 
so inferior to the former as to be rejected without a dissenting 
voice. The King, in consequence, dissolved his parliament : 
but the conduct of the latter was so openly approved by his 
subjects at large, and so many addresses were subscribed in 
their favour, that it became necessary to re-assemble the repre- 
sentative body, and to appoint commissioners for the adjust- 
ment of the matters in dispute. These were, by no means, in 
a favourable train, when the death of the last and the ac- 
cession of the present sovereign removed a grand difficulty, 
and opened the prospect of an eventual accommodation ; 
which, it is said, has now taken place. 
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The Bavarian government has shewn equal reluctance in 
acknowleging a representative body, and has probably been 
induced to seek, in its late alliance with Austria, a support 
— the claims of a very respectable part of its subjects. 

he Palatinate, the districts of Franconia, and other northern 
portions of the kingdom, demand an improved constitution : 
but Bavaria Proper is inhabited by a race of beings too 
ignorant to distinguish one form of government from another, 
and too insensible to desire a change of any kind. The case is 
entirely similar with regard to the Austrians; to such a degree, 
indeed, that M. Scnerrer repeatedly expresses a hope that 
the court of Vienna will not be allowed to influence in any 
manner the affairs of the north of Germany. Her ideas at 
present are altogether those of military government and abso- 
lute sway; and ages must elapse before her subjects become 
capable of extended or liberal views. 

M. ScuErrer had therefore no expectations from Austria, 
and experienced no disappointment at her conduct: but it gave 
him much pain to draw a negative conclusion with regard to 
the intentions of the Court of Prussia. The final overthrow 
of Bonaparte in 1815 put its sincerity to the test; and one of 
its first acts was to spread discouragement among the advocates 
of liberty, by suppressing those very societies which it had 
called forth when in want of zealous and courageous defenders. 
The removal in the last year of General Gnezssenau from bis 
command was another very unfavourable symptom; that 
officer having been particularly zealous in forming the /and- 
wehr, and in sanctioning the popular efforts for an improved 
constitution. Baron Stein has been dismissed from his public 
employments for a similar reason; and even Justus Gruner, 
the inveterate enemy of Bonaparte, has been translated from 
a post of efficiency and importance to the comparatively in- 
significant charge of Prussian envoy to the Swiss cantons. * 

Amid ali these disappointments, M. ScHerrer finds some 
consolation in the conduct of the lesser princes, such as the 
Dukes of Hesse Darmstadt, Saxe Weimar, Nassau, and a 
few others; who have granted their subjects both the unre- 
stricted liberty of the press and the establishment of a repre- 
sentative body. One of these princes, the Grand Duke of 
Saxe Weimar, has lately endeared himself doubly to his 
subjects by reducing his military establishment to the number 





_- 


* Since the above was written, the case with regard to Prussia 
seems to be somewhat improved, according to the reports in 
the news-papers ; a council of state having been called together 
in a way that opens a tolerably fair prospect. 
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absolutely necessary to occupy the fortified stations, and main- 
tain public tranquillity. How different is this from the con- 
duct. of those petty sovereigns in his neighbourhood, who 
place their vanity in the support of an overgrown military 
force; or who, like the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, seem 
disposed to pursue vindictively all who took part in the short- 
lived dominion of the French ! 

The Grand Duke of Baden, without going so far as directly 
to refuse a new constitution, has discountenanced the appli- 
cation of his subjects by his evasive and dilatory conduct. In 
Saxony, too, much as the inhabitants desire a constitution on 
liberal and. well defined grounds, no steps are taken and no 
impatience is expressed, on account. of the veneration enter- 
tained for the aged monarch and the confidence in the well- 
known mildness of the reigning family. 


Such is the state of political feeling through this very) 


interesting portion of the European commonwealth. We are 
now to travel for a moment out of German ground, and to 
make a few remarks on the general merits of M. ScHEFFER’s 
pamphlet, as well as on his estimate of the neighbouring go- 
vernments, In his ardour for the cause of liberty, he exhorts 
his countrymen to turn their eyes with confidence to the pre- 
sent government of France. He has no doubt that the Bour- 
bons are sincere in their professions of attachment to the 
Charte Constitutionelle, in which case the French nation may 
be considered as already enjoying almost all that Germany is 
desirous of acquiring: but he augurs ill, as far as the rights of 
the people are concerned, fromthe personal intimacy between 
the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia; and as to England, 
while he admires our constitution, he seems to entertain ap 
extraordinary distrust of the projects of our ministers. They 
have, he declares, no other object than that of * playing a 
political game, keeping the different courts of the Continent 


in their dependence, and preventing the diffiision of trade and — 


manufactures among the inhabitants.’ Such notions might 
be excusable in a credulous Frenchmau of the school of 
Bonaparte, but must appear not a little extraordinary in a 
German, and a man of letters; and we can account for them 
only by ascribing to the author a large portion of the pre- 
judices of those with whom, he has associated, since he fixed 
his residence to the west of the Rhine. We must add that 
various passages in the pamphlet confirm this charge of 
deficient sagacity, and oblige us to restrict and qualify the 


favourable part of our critical testimony. M. ScHEFFER is | 


evidently one of those who, in his eagerness to carry a 
favourite point, overlooks the attendant difficulties, and. .takes 
it 
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it for granted that the great political mistakes which have 
once occurred are not likely to be repeated. According 
to him, the French Revolution has prevented the danger of 
a future abuse of liberty, as completely as if it had possessed 


the magic power of effecting a radical change in the constitu- 
tion of human nature. 





Art. XII. Dictionnaire de Medecine, &c.; .e. A Dictionary of 
Medicine, and of the Sciences connected with Medicine; with 
the Etymology of every Term, and two Vocabularies, one Latin, 
the other Greek. By P. H. Nysren, M.D., Member of 


various Societies, &c. 8vo. pp. 700. Paris. Imported by 
De Boffe. Price 14s: sewed. 


I" appears from the preface that M. Nysten commenced this 

dictionary in conjunction with his friend M. Savary, but 
that they had proceeded only as far as the letter C when the 
sudden death of the latter deprived the work of the benefit of 
his co-operation. ‘The author professes his object to be to 
produce a lexicon which should be in French what those of 
Castellus and Blanchard were in Latin, when they were pub- 
lished. Certainly, the great discoveries which have been made 
in medicine and the medical sciences, during the last few years, 
and even the changes which have been introduced into their 
nomenclature, valine some new dictionary indispensably ne- 
cessary ; and it seemed, on the whole, more desirable to com- 
pose it a afresh, than to be encumbered with one whieh, 
however excellent at the time of its appearance, must now be 
entirely obsolete in many of its parts. 

The present work undertakes to give the meaning of all 
medical terms derived from the antient languages, as well ag 
those which have been established by modern authors. The 
genera of diseases, admitted by nosologists, are introduced 
in their appropriate situations; and under these the species 
and varieties are enumerated and briefly characterized. In 
chemistry and pharmacy, both the new and the old names are 
given; in the hygieine, in botany, and in the materia medica, 
the most approved authors of the French school are men- 
tioned as the sources of information ; and the same manner is 
followed with respect to all points connected with zoology or 
natural history in general. The whole is comprehended in 
one,thick and closely printed octavo volume; and, whatever 
may be our judgment respecting the value of its contents, it 
must be allowed to be a very honest book as far as the 
quantity of matter is peor 

Since the author, as we have seen above, refers us to Castellus, 
for a term of comparison, we are naturally induced to keep 


his 
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his work in our minds while we examine that of M. NysrTen, 
in order to pass our judgment on it. The number of articles 
is about the same in the two productions; the new words which 
are introduced into the French being nearly equivalent to those 
which have been discarded as obsolete or useless. The total 
quantity of matter is, however, greater in the Latin author; and, 
with respect to quality, we conceive also that the advantage 
lies on his side. Making all due allowance for the period at 
which he wrote, he displays certainly more learning and con- 
veys more actual information ; and, which is very important, 
he gives much more frequent references to the original 
writers, whence a farther account of the subject may be 
derived. M. Nysten is indeed very defective on this point, 
which should be a main consideration with every compiler of a 
scientific dictionary. The limits to which he is confined 
cannot permit him to do more than give a definition of the 
objects, with a very brief description of them: but it is an 
office incumbent on him to inform the reader where a more 
ample detail may be found. Castellus manifests a thorough 
acquaintance with the writings of his predecessors, both 
antient and modern ; displays a considerable share of critical 
acumen and learned research; and accurately states the 
authorities on which he advances his opinions. In this respect, 
M. Nysten is certainly inferior to his precursor; although we 
admit that there may be other merits, and other claims on our 
attention, which stamp a considerable value on a medical 
dictionary. We shall now quote a few articles, in order to 
enable our readers to form their own judgment ; and we shall 
take the words as they present themselves to us, on opening 
different parts of the volume. 


‘ ABDOMEN, s. m. A Latin word derived from abdere, to 
conceal ; nzpov in Greek.— Anatomy. The largest of the three visceral . 
cavities, otherwise called the lower-belly. It is bounded above by 
the diaphragm, below by the pelvis, behind by the lumbar vertebre, 
and on the sides and front by many muscular plains, which have 
taken their names from it. Three anterior regions are distin- 

ished in it from above downwards, viz. the epigastric, the 
umbilical, and the hypogastric ; each of which is itself flivided into 
three others, one middle and two lateral. Thus the epigastric 
region comprehends the epigastrium itself and the two hypochon- 
dria; the umbilical region comprehends the umbilicus and the 
sides ; and the hypogastric region, the hypogastrium itself and the 
iliac recesses. In the back part, the middle region is named the 
loins ; and the lateral, the lumbar regions. None of these regions 
have well defined limits. The viscera contained in the abdomen 
are the stomach, the intestines, the liver, the spleen, and the 
pancreas. The bladder, especially when it contains urine, projects 
sensibly into it. In the female, the uterus is equally contained ‘os 

this 
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this cavity. — Natural History. In all the mammifere, the abdo- 
men possesses the same disposition of parts as in the human 
species, and is the same as we have been describing: but in birds 
it communicates with the chest, in consequence of the absence of 
the diaphragm ; in reptiles, it is entirely confounded with it ; in 
fish, the heart is separated from the other viscera by a strong mem- 
brane; in the mollusca, and the animals of an inferior orders no 
separation occurs. In insects, the word abdomen is applied to the 
fourth and last portion of the trunk.’ 

‘ ABSORPTICN, 8. f. absorptio, from absorbere, the root of 
which is sorbere, to drink up. An action peculiar to certain 
bodies, by virtue of which they attract and cause to enter into 
themselves any fluid or minutely divided solids. — Chemistry. The 
action by which one substance penetrates another, without chang- 
ing very materially tle properties of the last. In this manner, 
we admit the absorption of air by water, and reciprocally of water 
by air.— Physiology. The function by which organized and liviag 
beings take into their pores, or into vessels destined for this pur- 
pose, certain substances which come from without, or which are 
received into their interior.— Cutaneous absorption, the absorption 
which prevails on the surface of the skin. — Absorption of medi- 
sines, the absorption of any medicinal substance.’ 

‘ Cuy x, s.m. chylus, xva0s. This word signifies, in Greek, 
every species of juice or of liquor extracted from plants or from’ 
animals. Hippocrates employs it to designate the ptisan, which is 
a decoction of barley. Galen has applied it to the fluid which is 
the immediate result of digestion, on account of the gross resem- 
blance which it bears to this decoction. The chyle is, then, a 
whitish fluid which proceeds from the digested aliments, and which 
is conducted to the thoracic canal by a peculiar order of vessels, 
after having undergone a fresh elaboration in the glands of the 
mesentery. Like the blood, it is composed of a serous and a 
fibrous part. 

‘ CHyME, s.m. chymus, from xvpo;, juice. We cannot ascer- 
tain the difference which the Greeks made between xupos and xaos ; 
but modern physiologists mean by chyme a sort of greyish homo- 
geneous mass, formed by the alimentary matter after it has been. 
submitted to the digestion of the stomach. It is from this mass 
that the chyle proceeds. (See this word.) It appears, from 
Castellus, that the antients employed the words chyme and chyle 
precisely in the inverse sense to that in which they are employed 
at this day.’ 

‘ Croup, s.m. a word of Scotch origin, by which we designate 
a species of angina that almost exclusively affects children, and is 
characterized by a peculiar affection of the voice, most commonly 
by the production of a false membrane in the respiratory passages. 
This disease has been also named cynanche stridula (Wahlbom), an- 
gina suffocatoria (Bard), angina trachealis (Rush), morbus stran- 
gulatorius (Starr), angina membranacea sive polyposa (Michaelis), 
&c.; and in French, angine trachéale, angine membraneuse, &c.' . 

. © ORGANIC, adj. organicus; is said of bodies which act by 
means of organs. Among natural bodies, there are only anim . 
an 
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and vegetables that are organic or organized. Organic life (see 
Lire). Organic discases: Sauvages, at the end of his nosology, in 
— maladies according to their etiology, makes a class of or- 
ganic diseases ; and he gives this name to the affections which de- 
nd on the disposition, form, size, and displacement of the solid 
arts. We find in this class different diseases which do not belong 
to those that are called organic lesions by M. Pinel and the modern 
physicians. (See OrcGanic Lesions.) Organic pulse, that which 
refers to any affection of an organ, or rather that which designates 
and manifests to the senses this affection when developed, or only 
impending.’ 
‘ Wounp, 5. f. vulnus, plaga, in Greek spavya; a recent and 
enerally bloody solution of continuity, made in the soft parts. 
ounds are generally divided with respect to the mechanical 
causes which produce them; 1st, into wounds. made by pricking 
instrums ts, which are called punctures; adly, into wounds made 
by cutting instruments; 3dly, into wounds occasioned by bruizing 
instruments, which are called contused wounds; to which last di- 
vision gunshot wounds belong, such as. are produced by bodies set 
in motion by the aid of gun-powder, as balls, bullets, and shot. 
Wounds are named venomous which are caused by the bite or 
puncture of any venomous animal, as the viper, the scorpion, and 
the serpent ; or by instruments which introduce any venomous sub- 
stance into the flesh.’ 

¢ PretuorA, s.f. plethora, wandupe. This word, which signi- 
fies ion, is applied to the superabundance of blood in the 
sanguiferous system, or in a part of this system; whence the di- 
vision a ame into general and local. General nae is cha- 
racterized by redness of the skin, enlargement of the superficial 
blood-vessels; hardness of the pulse, a troublesome increase of 
animal heat, a tendency to hemorrhages, wandering pains, &e. 
The characters of local plethora vary according to the organ which 
is the seat of them. Drowsiness, vertigo, redness of the eyes and 
the face, strong pulsation of the carotid arteries, and great swell- 
ing of the veins of the neck, indicate congestion of blood in the 
brain. Dyspnoea, great heat in the chest, &c. indicate plethora 
ofthe lungs. The antients distinguished a plethora of the vessels, 
plethora’ ad vasa, in which the vessels were distended by the 
abundance of blood; and a plethora of the powers, plethora ad 
vires, in which the quantity of blood, without being great enough 
to distend the vessels, is sufficient to injure the powers. They 
also distinguished a true plethora and a false plethora; the first 
consists in a real superabundance of blood in the sanguiferous 
system; the second, plethora spuria, without the existence of this 
superabundance, yet presents, with respect to the morbific dis- 

ition of the’solids, the symptoms of true plethora. But these 
istinctions are’no longer admitted.’ 

‘ Lire, s.f. vita, in Greek flo; the state of organized bodies 
which distinguishes them from inanimate bodies. As the natural 
philosopher and'the chemist are obliged to refer all the phenomena 
which they observe, the one to gravitation, to elasticity, &c., and 


the other to affinity; so the physiologist must refer all the organic 
13 actions, 
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actions, the sum of which constitutes life, to properties called 
vital, which are contractility, sensibility, and caloricity. Life has 
only a limited duration; beyond which, the organic actions ceas- 
ing to continue, the elements of organization obey chemical at- 
tractions ; this is without doubt the reason which induced Bichat 
to define life to be the union of the functions which resist death ; 
and with respect to the difference which the vital forces exhibit, he 
has called “ organic life” the union of the functions which serve 
for composition and decomposition; viz. digestion, respiration, 
¢irculation, exhalation, absorption, secretion, and nutrition ;—and 
animal life the union of the functions which place man and other 
animals in connection with external bodies :—these are the functions 
of the understanding, the sensations, loco-motion, and the voice.’ 


We think that it will be unnecessary to multiply specimens 
of this dictionary, the character of which may be adequately 
learned from the above quotations. Without any display of 
genius or erudition, it contains a considerable share of infor- 
mation, clearly expressed and generally correct. As far as we 
can judge from this publication, M. NystTen is little acquainted 
with any writers except those of his own country; and, in 
different places, he seems to deem it sufficient to state their 
opinions as the current doctrines of the age. On the whole, 
then, we must bestow a certain degree of commendation on 
this volume, but, at the same time, we must remark that we 
can easily conceive the possibility of a more perfect work. 


—_ 





Art. XIII. L’ Hermite dela Guiane, &c.; i.e. The Hermit of Guiana ; 
or Observations on French Manners and Habits at the Com- 
mencement of the Nineteenth Century. By M. pe Jovy, 
Member of the French Academy. i2mo. 2 Vols. Paris. 
1816. Imported by De Boffe. Price izs. sewed. 


Ww E have already noticed two productions of this livély and 
agreeable writer, the Hermit of the Chaussée d Antin, 
(Vol. Ixxii. p. 465.) and William the Free-Speaker, (Vol. \xxvii. 
p. 475.) which may be considered as former parts of the present 
publication. At least, it proceeds with a similar division into 
papers, or chapters, resembling those of The Spectator for 
length and substance; and it continues to pourtray, in the 
same natural and faithful manner, the habits, characters, 
amusements, and conversations of the present Parisians. As 
the author announces in his preface that he has himself trans- 
lated this work into English, and is about so to publish it, we 
shall content ourselves with the notice of the principal topics, 
A few neat engravings adorn the volumes. 
No. 1. relates the Arrival of the imaginary old Gentleman 
from Guiana; who, after having passed forty-five Years among 


‘the Savages of the Oroonoko, returns to his native Country; 


and 
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and stations himself at Paris. — No. 2. describes his Journey, 
and offers many striking Contrasts between antient and modern 
Usage. — No. 3. comments on the successive Constitutions of 
Government. — No. 4. Modern Children. — 5. The Stock- 
exchange. —6. The ready-made Linen-warelrouse. — 7. A 
Day beside the Oroonoko.—8. The Lawyers.—g. The Fair 
of Saint-Cloud. — 10. The Booksellers, or rather Bibliogra- 
phers. —11. The Aéronauts. — 12. Physicians. —13. On the 
fashionable Slang of modern Conversation. — 14. Clothes- 
women.— 15. My Law-suit.— 16. The Watch-house. — 
17. The ambitious Farge 8. My Law-suit decided. —19.The 
Corsairs.— 20. Consolations. — 21. A Boarding-house,— 
22. The Indian Jugglers.— 23. Melancholy.— 24. The Thea- 
tres. — 25. The Confessions of a young Girl. — 26. The Pas- 
sengers. — 27. Dictionary of Fashion. — 28. New-year’s-day. 

Such are the contents of the first volume: we will copy-also 
the table of the second. 29. The Bride’s Wardrobe. — 
30. Men of Letters. — 31. Songs. — 32. Isle St. Louis. — 
33. Two Loves.—34. Fools. — 35. Actors. — 36. The Heiress. 
— 37. Correspondence. — 38. A Day on the Banks of the 
Seine. — 39. Abuses. — 40. The first Communion. — 41. The 
Artisan at home. — 42. Rehearsal of an Opera. — 43. Men of 
Letters. — 44. Killing Time. — 45. An insupportable Man. — 
46. Dark Transactions. — 47. Mother Redcap. — 48. Imita- 
tors. — 49. Sunday. — 50. Funeral. — 51. Macedonia. — 
52. Industry. — 53. The Russian Mountains. — 54.. Univer- 
sity- Prizes. 

We are not decidedly of opinion that the author does well 
to translate his own work. Not every paper is of equal value 
or interest here, and an English translator would know how 
to select those which are best adapted for effect, or most 
likely to be understood, in London. For instance, No. 30., 
which under feigned names paints living characters, would 
here lose all its interest. In No. 43. are criticisms in which 
we do not coincide. D’Alemberi is placed in the frst and 
Diderot in the second rank of men of letters. The former was 
a great mathematician, but surely his prose-works are inferior 
to those of Diderot. So Florian is degraded to the third 
rank, who deserved a place in the second. We agree, how- 
ever, entirely in the main argument that the age of Louis XV. 
or, as it has been well proposed to call it, the Siecle de Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, surpasses in literary greatness the age of 
Louis XIV. What has that vaunted period bequeathed to 
posterity that is truly classical? Some tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine, some comedies of Moliere, some sermons of 


Bossuet ; — and what else? Who does not prefer, to the 
12 Provincial 
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Provincial Letters of Pascal, Rousseau’s Letters from the 


Mountain; and many even consider the Telemaque of Fenelon 
as inferior to the novels of Florian. — Boileau, 


6 , dont la gloire ici moins répandue 
Des pales envieux ne blesse point la vue,” 


may have excelled his countrymen, but falls short of Pope 
in a similar line of poetry; .and these seven names are all 
those seven wonders of the werld, which the author has to 
claim for the age of the fourteenth Louis. 

Another observation strikes us, that real refinement has 
even yet penetrated but skin-deep at Paris; and that, viewing 
its inhabitants class for class, it has by no means acquired the 
civilization of London. 
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Art. XIV. Philosophie dela Technie Algorithmique. Par Horné 


Wronski. 4to. pp.286. Paris. 1815. Imported by De Boffe. 
Price 11. 16s. 


WNotsine can be desired more unintelligible than the title of 
‘ this publication; and our readers therefore will probably be 
surprized to learn that this volume (which forms only the first 
part of many that are yet in progress) contains ‘the supreme 
and universal law of mathematics, — one general and compre- 
hensive problem, which includes in itself every problem of 
these sciences.’ Such at least are the professions of M. 
Wronsk1 : but how far he has succeeded we can only sur- 
mise; for, it seems, ‘ no one will be able to comprehend the 
contents of this first section who has not read the ‘ Jntroduc- 
tion 2 la Philosophie des Mathématiques et Technie de l’ Algo- 
rithmie,” which we have not been fortunate enough to see. 
There are also other works by M. Wronski, of which it 
would doubtless be highly important to possess a knowlege ; 
viz. Réfutation de la Théorie des Fonctions analytiques de La- 
grange ; Résolution générale des Equations de tous les Dégrés ; 

and another on the Métaphysique du Calcul infinitésimal. 
What might be our opinion of the present performance, 
were we acquainted with the above treatises, it is impossible to 
say: but, judging of it from its own merits, its composition 
and contents, we do not hesitate to affirm that it displays, 
within the least compass, the greatest number of absurdities 
and unintelligible expressions that we ever yet saw, or we think 
ever shall see again, unless we should once more stumble on 

another section of this great and important undertaking. 
After the above declaration of our sentiments, it eed per- 
haps be best to close our remarks and consign M. Wronski 
and his Zechnie to oblivion: but we cannot refrain from justi- 
fying the severity of our censure by one or two selections out * 
the 
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the hundreds of absurdities with which this volume is crowded. 
The following, perhaps, is one of the most intelligible para- 
graphs of the whole: it relates to the necessity of interpolation : 


‘ As to the deduction of the necessity of the methods of inter- 
polation, that is to say, of their indispensible presence in the algo- 
rithm, it forms the technic deductions of these methods ; and, like 
the similar deductions of the other technic algorithms, it belongs 
properly to the transitions from the theory to the techny of the 
orton explained in our Introduction to the Philosophy of 

athematics. Also, this technic deduction is given in this trans- 
ition; where, by resuming the different arguments, we shal] see 
that the necessity of the methods of interpolation is founded on 
the algorithmic finality, which results from the logical necessity of 
the reflective function of the judgment, by which we are conducted 
from particulars to generals, or from facts to laws.’ P. 129. 

This is simplicity itself compared with many passages which 
we might have given, had there been any possibility of ren- 
dering them into English; and as to isolated expressions, 
we might fill whole pages with specimens, to which we 
would defy any one to attach the least signification; for ex- 
ample: the hetrogeneous finality of speculation ; possible and 
impossible realities ; the pure absence of reality ; le tableau ar- 
chitectonique des eve 134 3 fonctions schins, fonctions 
pies, &c. &c. Notwithstanding all these learned expressions, 
and though the author has at length found that supréme 
law which includes in itself every law of the universe, and of 
which the celestial mechanics is only a very particular case, 
yet the savans of Paris were so blind to their own interest, that, 
instead of hailing his discoveries as the ne plus ultra of human 
knowlege, they actually treated them with disdain. 


‘ Already, in 1804, we had communicated to M. le Baron de 
Zach the Absolute Law of the Mécanigue Céleste, from which flow 
all the other laws of the system of the world. But M.le Baron, 
encompassed with his clocks and learned trigonometry, and pro- 
bably believing himself to be at the summit of the sciences, dis- 
dained our communication. This is only one of a thousand times 
that the titled or commissioned savans, by profession, have exer- 
cised this ridiculous and unhappily pernicious influence. These 
messieurs alone have done more injury to the progress of truth 
than all other obstacles united. May we here furnish the last 
example!’ Note, p. 286. 

M. Wronsk1 is, we understand, a Pole, who has been long 
resident in Paris, and who, having found some cause of dis- 
agreement with the members of the Institute, has undertaken 
the task of writing them down : in which hopeful scheme he is 
supported by a rieh banker of Paris, who charges himself 
with ali the expences of these adventurous publications. 
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To the RemarRKABLE Passaces in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
ABDOMEN, definition of,5 38. 
Able, derivation of, 84. 
Abscess in the brain, case of, 75. 
Absorption, defined, 539. 
Acids, mineral, concentrated, on 
the heat produced by, 488. 
Africa, details respecting, from 
~_ oe of R.Adams, and 
rom Ali Bey, 2 6. : 
Albuera, battle of a of 
a poem on, 261—264. 
Aki Bey, really Badia y Leblich, 
his travels, 337—357. 
America, first war with, charsc- 
ter of, 301. 
Analysis, vegetable and animal, 
considerations on, 493. 
Aneurism of the gluteal artery, 
case of, 81. Of the left orbit, 
196. Of the axillary artery, 2d. 
Animal substances, organized, 
analyses of, 488. | 
Animals, temperature of, 489. 
Antinomian, erroneous defini- 
tion of that word, 88. Re- 
marks on Antinomianism, 424. 
Antiquary, portrait of, in a 
Scotch novel, 40. 
Aorta, obstructed, case of, 79. 
Aphis lanata, its ravages on the 
le-tree checked, 318. 
Apollo-Belvidere, poetic descrip- 
tion of that statue, 326. 

Apples, quantities and quality of, 
imported from France, 319. 

Apple-trees, rescued from the 
ravages of Aphis lanata, 318. 
General directions for the 
care of, 319. 

Armies, British, in the Penin- 
sula, medical history of, 200. 

Arteries, on a new mode of tying, 
197. 202. 
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Astronomy, cultivation of, by 
females, 327. 

Athens, Antiquities of, great de- 
lays in the progress of that 
work, 225. 

Atomic Theory, claimed to be dis- 
covered by Mr. Higgins, 379. 

Atonement, observations on the 
doctrine of, 425. 

Austria, unfavourable political 
state of, 535. 

B 

Badia y Leblich, See Ali Bey. 

Balfour of Burley, a noted 
Scotch Puritan in 1679, his 
character displayed, 387. 

Bampfield, Mr. on night-blind- 
ness, 75 

Banditti, in Spain, their attack 
on English travellers, 376. 

Barnes, Mr. on incontinence of 
urine, 202. 

Bateman, Dr. on a tubercular 
eruption, 78. 

Bavaria, the government of that 
country unfriendly to political 
improvement, 535. 

Bees, curious particulars in the 
natural history of, 495—504. 

Berlin, its manufactureg, parti- 
cularly in irou-work, 3. 

Berthollet, M. his report on Phy- 
sico- Chemical Kesearches, 
493. On vegetable and ani- 
mal analysis, 25. 

Black Dwarf, account of that 
tale, 383. 

Blane, Sir Gilb. on enn 
Laryngea, 196. On the com- 
par. health of the British navy 
from 1799 to 1814, 201. 

Bone, on the formation of; 198. 
Bones of unknown animals, 
in the strata round Paris, 482. 

Na Bose, 














INDEX. 


Bosc, M. on new genera of in- 
testinal worms, 492. 

Bossuet’s History of Protestant 
churches, continued by M. 
Grégoire, 507. Character of 
his eloquence, 525. 

Bostock, Dr. on the urine and 
blood of a person who took 
large doses of soda, 76. 

Boulter, Primate, charac. of, 54. 

Brain, See Denmark, See Law- 
rence. rite 

Brodie, Mr. on diseases of the 
synovial membrane, 78. On 
the cartilages of the joints, 199. 

Bronchotomy, success and ad- 
vantages of, 196, 197, 198. 

Brongniart, M. on the minera- 
logy of Paris, 476. 

Bubonocele, case of, 78. 

Buffon, obs. on his high charac- 
ter and talents, 526. 

Burke, Mr. character of his elo- 

uence, 393. 

Burley, See Balfour. 

Burnett,Mr.ofAberdeen,account 
of, and of his foundation of a 
theological prize, 173. 

C 


Cairo, description of, 355. 

Calabash-tree, African, immense 
size of, 127, 128. 

Calculus, urinary, case of, 202. 

Calvert, Dr. on the plague at 
Malta, 193. 

Calyx, the various sorts of, 128. 

Canada, on emigration to, 66. 

Cartilages of the joints, on ulce- 
ration of, 199. 

Cataract, farther obs. on, 81. 

Catchpole, verses on, 21. 

Catholic religion in Ireland, ig- 
norance of its professors, and 
conversation with a priest, 370. 
Their disability from voting for 
a represeniative in parliament, 
or a corporation-magisirate, 
54, 55- Their tranquillity 
during the Scotch. rebellion, 
55. Catholic doctrine defend- 
ed, that none can be saved out 
of that church, 515. 

Cazes, Cowmte de, his instructions 


relative to the election of the 
French Parliament, 452. 

Celabi, a name for the Devil 
among a people who worship 
him, 521. 

Chalk, its peculiar situation in 
the strata round Paris, 477. 
Chamberlaine, Mr. on an aneu- 

rism of the axillary artery, 196. 
Cheston, Dr. on a foetus retained 
52 years in utero, 77. 
Chevalier, Mr. on laceration of 
the stomach by vomiting, 76. 
On the croup, 196. 
Chorea, case of, 74. 
Church-revenues in France, their 
narrow scale, 461. 
Chyle, experiments on, 202. 
Chyle, and Chyme, definitions of, 


539: 
Circuland, explanation of, 114. 


Clark, Dr. J. on extraneous sub- 
stances in the knee-jomt, 76. 
Climate, of Morocco, shewn by 
the various seasons, 348. — 
Cock, Mr. edits Adams’s narra- 

tive, 26. 

Coley, Mr. on extraneous sub- 
stances in the elbow-joint, 76. 

Conscience, or moral sense, ac- 
count of, 178. 

Consumption, nature and treat- 
ment of that disease, 272-276. 

Contractions after Burns, obs. 
on, 76. — 

Corundum, notice ofabed of, 492. 

Covenanters of Scotland, about 
the year 1679, their manners, 
tenets, &c. 386. 

Couscoussou, the chief food of the 
Moors, mode of preparing, 3 39. 

Creation, of this world, obs. on 
the evidence respecting, 279. 

Croup, case of, 196. 

Crystals, on the axis of refrac- 
tion of, 473- 

Curran, Mr. specimens of | his 
speeches, 398—403. 

Cuvier, M. and M. Brongniart, 
on the mineralogy of the envi- 
rons of Paris, 476. M.Cuvi- 
er’s eulogy on Fourcroy, 49°. 

Cynanche- 
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Cynanche-laryngea, case of, 77. 
Memoirs on, by Dr. Roberts 
and Sir Gilbert Blane, 196. 


D 

Dalrymple, Mr. on aneurism of 
the left orbit, 196. 

Dalton, Mr. the discovery of 
his ‘atomic theory claimed by 
Professor Higgins, 379. 

Dauphin, son of Louis X VI., par- 
ticulars of his shameful treat- 
ment while a prisoner, 333. 

Delambre, M. his account of 
M. Montgolfier, 486. 

Denmark, Dr. on abscess in the 
brain, 75. On the Mediter- 
ranean fever, 19y. 

Dessaignes, M. on phosphores- 
cence, 487. 

Devil, reverenced by an eastern 
sect, 521. 

Diabetes, effects of opiu: 

Diamonds, curious, in g 
Hume’s collection, 422. 


E 

Ear, etymology of that word, 86. 

Earle, Mr. H. on contractions 
after Burns, 76. On retention 
of urine, and on tetanus, 195. 

Eclipse of the sun, its effects on 
the people of Fez, 343. 

Edie Ochiltree, the Scotch beg- 
gar, portrait of, 42. 

Edgeworth, Abbé, memoirs of, 
136—144. 

Education, public, in France, on 
the present state of, 460. 

Elbow-joint, See Coley. 

Elephantiasis, spreading in the 

est Indies, 195. ‘Two cases 
of, in England, 198. 

Ellipsoids, homogeneous, on the 
attraction of, 475. 

Eloquence, the various meanings 
of that word analyzed, with 
a character and specimens of 
forensic oratory, 371—404. 


78. 
r Ab. 


England, view of its political ° 


history and constitution, under 
the denomination of Armata, 
by Lord Erskine, 298-312. 


Epidermis, vegetable, remarks 
on, 130. 

Epilepsy, cured by bark, 490. 

Equality of condition in life, 
remarks on, 291. 

Eruption, tubercular, history of, 
78. 

Erystpelas, its effects on sailors, 
79 

F 


Felspur, description of, 167. 
Females, their cultivation of 
astronomy, 327. 
Femur, on fractured ends of, 81. 
Ferns, on the roots of, a mistake 
corrected, 129. 
Fertile, obs. on that word, 82. 
Fever, at Gibraltar, remarks on, 
80. See Hectic. Of the Medi- 
terranean, obs. on, 199. 
Fez, account of that city, 342. 
Finances, of France, state of, 
462. Budget for the year 1816, 
463.note. For 1817; 464. 
Finland, customs at church in 
that country, 11. 
Fisherman, Scotch, 
picture of, 49—51. 
Flies drowned. in the leaves of 
Saracenia adunca, 132. 
Feetus, 52 years in utero, case 
of, 77. On the causes which 
destroy it, 2. Parts of, in the 
abdomen of a child, 196. 
Forster, Mr. on Bubonocele, 78. 
Fossils of coarse lime-stone, in 
the strata about Paris, 480. 
Fourcroy, M. de, biographical 
particulars of, 490. 
Fox,. Mr. tribute to his memory 
by Lord Erskine, 303. 
France, obs. on the people of 
the South of, and on travelling 
in France, 160, 161. Revo- 
lution in, See Revolution. Par- 
ticulars respecting the temper 
of the French Parliaments, 
the mode of electing the re- 
presentatives, speeches on Fi- 
nance, &c. 449—468. On 
the present state of religious 
opinion in, 508. 
Nn 2 


domestic 


Friend, 
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Hudson's Bay, See Red River. 
Hutchinson, Dr. on Erysipelas, 


Friend, \oss of, poetically de- 
plored, 191. 
“iL x 


Galvanism, papers on, 488. 

Gases, on their influence on the 
animal economy, 489. 

Genesis, obs. on the book of, 281. 

Geology, observations on the 
progress and state of, 164. 

Germany, on the political con- 
dition of the states of, 532. 

Gilpin, Dr. on the epidemic fe- 
ver at Gibraltar, 80. 

God, arguments for the exist- 
ence of, 175—177. Moral 
attributes of, 180. Objec- 
tions to his wisdom, 181. 

Gold, annual produce of, from 
Spanish America, 430. 

Graham, Dr. on an obstructed 
aorta, 79. 

-, Mr. on mortification of 
the uterus, 202. 

Gumprecht, Dr. on the hooping- 
cough, 202. 





Hartley, his system of philoso- 
phy making slow progress in 
Scotland, 179. Vindicated 
against Professor Stewart, 180. 

Hayes, Sir J. M. a victim to 
, neha laryngea, 196. 

Hectic, description of that kind 
of fever, 272. 

Hemeralopia, obs. ¢ 75. 
Henry, Dr. on measles, as af- 
fected by the cow-pox, 81. 
Hernia Ventriculi, case of, 200. 
Hogarth, illustrations of his 

pictures, 146—149. 

Hooping-cough, ontheuse of lac- 
tuca viresa in that disease, 202. 

Horace, obs. on the morality of 
some of his odes, 358. 

Horne Tooke, Mr. arguments for 
the opinion that he wrote the 
letters of Junius, 69. Remarks 
on his Diversions of Purley, 83. 

Horse-flesh recommended as hu- 
man food, 122. 

Howship, Mr. on the formation 
of bone, 198. 


79. 

Hutton, William, his life and cha- 
racter, 203—208. 

Hyslop, Mr. on incontinence of 
urine, 196. 

Tand J 

Jactitation, periodical, case of, 74. 

Jews, their treatment, &c. in 
Morocco, 340. 

Jezides, a people of the East who 
reverence the devil, 521. 

Immortality, hope of, poetieally 
expressed, 191. 


Impregnation of plants, effected 


by the agency of insects, 132. 

Income-tax for 1800, aggregate 
returns under, 116, 117. 

Infallibility, on the doctrine ef, 
509. 

Initiative, Royal, explanation of 
that important peculiarity in 
thé present French constitu- 
tion, 455 

Integrals, definite, memoir on, 
469, 470. Sikh 

Intestines, on obstruction in, 195. 

Johnson's Dictionary, strictures 
on, 82. 84. 

Joints, See Brodte, Clarke, and 
Coley. . 

Ireland, Catholics of, their dis- 
franchisement im 1727, 54. 
Their total disconnection with 
the Scotch Rebellion in 1745, 
55, 56. Plan to supersede 
tithes in that country, 56. 
Limitation of the Parliaments 
of, 57. Union with England, 
61. Obs. on the Orange- 
lodges of, 62. Modern liter- 
ature of, 63. Obs. on the 
people of, the Union, and the 
Catholic religion, 370. _ The 
peculiarities of [rash eloquence, 
and their causes, 394. Irish 
administrations characterized 
by Mr. Curran, 398. 

Tron-manufacture, at Berlin, of 
ornamental work, 3. 

Jumpers, account of, 371. 

Ivory, 
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Ivory, Mr. complimented by M. 
Legendre, 475. 


K 
Knee-joint, See Clark. 


L 

Labour, division of, connected 
with the increase of popula- 
tion, 118. On productive and 
unproductive labour, 124. 
Blessings of, 310. 

La Fontaine, anecdotes of, 528. 

_ La Harpe, M. on the character 
of Buffon, 526. Of La Fon- 
taine, 529. 

Land, depreciated 25 percent. in 
the last fourteen years, 214. 
La Place, M. on definite inte- 

grals, 469, 470- 

Larynx, on affections of, 196.198. 

Lawrence, Mr. on a child born 
without a brain, 77. Ona 
new mode of tying the arte- 
ries, 197- On Elephantiasis, 
and on the Larynx, 198. 

Leaves of unknown plants, im- 
pressions of, in the strata 

_ round Paris, 479. 

Legendre, M. on the method of 
least squares, 474. On homo- 
geneous ellipsoids, 475. 

Leliévre, M. on a bed of Corun- 
dum, 492. 

Lemoine, Peter, verses by, 529. 

Licencing of public houses, obs. 
on the conduct of Magistrates 
respecting, 416. 

Life, definition of, 540. 

Light, on the reflection and re- 
fraction of, 472. 

Lisbon, description of, 150. 

Locked-jaw, case of, 195. 

Londonderry, origin of, 53. 

Louis X1V.the literary splendor 
of his age depreciated, 542. 

——- XVI. account by Abbé 
Edgeworth of his last moments 
and execution, 138—144. 

Lucas, Charles, member for 
Dublin, account of, 59. 

Luynes, Duke de, anecdote of, 
524. 


M 

M‘Gregor, Mr. his ‘report of 
diseases, 81. 

Macgrigor, Sir James, his me- 
dical history of the British 
armies in the Peninsula, 200. 

Machinery, advantages of, in 
political economy, 120. 

Madrid briefly described, 376. 

Malherbe, M. verses by, 528. 

Malus, M. on optical phaeno- 
mena, 471. On the reflection 
and refraction of light, 472. On 
the refraction of crystals, 473. 

Marcet, Dr. his experiments on 
Chyle, 202. 

Marlborough, Duke of, his letter 
in 1705 from the neighbour- 
hood of Waterloo, 110, 111. 

Marriages, sotemnized only once 
in the year in Finland, 113. 

May-Day, song on, 316. 

Measles, See Henry. 

Medicine, wtindind 
Portugal, 155. 
Merceron, Mr. obs. on his con- 

duct as a Magistrate, 416. 

Metastasio’s poem of La Liberté, 
a translation of, 259. 

Michael Romanoff; his elevation 
to the throne, 266. 

Military Asylum, report of dis- 
eases in, 81. 

Military force in France, on 
the reduction of, 458. 

Mineralogy of the environs of 
Paris, 476. 

Mirbel, M. on the structure and 
characters of vegetables, 489. 
On seeds, &c. 491. 

Money, Mr. on opium as a cure 
of Diabetes, 78. 

Montauban described, 163. 

Montgolfier, M. mem. of, 486. 

Moral restraint, on the opera- 
tion of the principle of, 296. 

Moral sense, or conscience, 
account of, 178. 

Morocco, particulars rel. to that 
empire, its sovereign, &c. 338. 

Morveau, M. de, his tables on 
temperature, 488. 


state of, in 


Moses, 


} 
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Moses, remarks on his consci- 
ousness of his own inspiration, 
and on the Mosaic Theology 

_ and History, 287—z90. 

Mucklewrath, a supposed Scotch 
Puritan of the 17th century, 
specimens of his oratory, 389. 

Muley Soliman, Emperor of M - 
rocco, description of, 341. 

Munich, account of, 242. 

Musce Volitantes, obs. on, 79. 


N 
Navy, British, on the compara- 
tive health of, 201. 
Night-blindness, obs. on, 75. 


O 
Old Mortality, a tale, its cha- 
racter and object, 386. 
Optical phenomena, mem.on,47 1. 
Orange-gardens, beautiful, at 
Rabat in Morocco, 345. 
Oxygen and Azote, experiments 
rel. to their combination, 381. 
Oysters, beds of, found in the 
strata near Paris, 483. 


P 
Paphos, remains 
ouses there, 354. 
Paris, on the mineralogy of the 
environs of, 476. 
Parliament, French, See France. 
— of Ireland, limitation 


of superb 





of, 57. 
Paros, antiquities at, 227—235. 
Peach-trees, mode of protecting, 
against the weather, 320. 
Peter the Great, strictures on 
his right to that title, 269. 
Petit-Thouars, M. du, on dif: 
ferent parts of plants, 489. 
Philippi, the vision of Brutus at, 
poetically described, 185. 
Phillips, Dr. on a case of locked 
jaw, 195. Ona feetus in the 
abdomen of a child, 196. 
Phosphorescence, mem. on, 487. 
Pitt, Mr. his character appreci- 
ated by Lord Erskine, 304. 
Plague, at Malta, in 1813, ac- 


Planets, primary, on the dis- 
turbance in the motion of, 
413. Their motions investi- 
gated on the doctrine of pro- 
babilities, 469. 

Plants, on different parts of, 
489. Two new families of, 1d. 

Plethora, definition of, 540. 

Pola, antiquities of, 233. 

Poland, account of the manners 
of the people of, their politi- 
cal condition, &c. 237—241. 

Poor-laws, obs. on, by Lord 
Erskine, 306. 309. 

Population, on the effects of, on 
national wealth, 115. Pro- 
portions of, in trade and in 
agriculture, 117. L[ffects of 
its increase in the division of 
labour, 118. Considered with 
respect to subsistence, 122. 
Of the British empire, com- 
pared with acres, 124. Obs. 
on the principle of, 292. 

Port-Royal des Champs, account 
of the Society at, 523. 

Portuguese, their houses and 
mode of living in Lisbon, 150. 
National manners of, 154. 
Wretched state of the medi- 
cal art among them, 155. 

Protestants, future state of, 
opinion respecting, by an Irish 
Catholic priest, 371. The 
variety of sects among them, 
an argument of the Catholic 
against their system, 506. 
Their principles unfairly treat- 
ed by Catholics, 511. Decline 
of protestantism prophecied 
by M. Grégoire, 520. 

Prussia, patriotic ardour of its 
people during the late war, 4. 
Its great exertions against 
Bonaparte, 534. Non-fulfil- 
ment of the royal promises to 
the people of, 534, 535- 

Punishment, eternal, argued to 
be consistent with the good- 
ness of God, 182. 


count of, 195° Poetic de- Pyrola Umbellata, on the diu- 

scription of its ravages in “retic properties of, 80. 

London, 246. 256. . Receipt 
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Receypt and Expenditure, na- 
tional, amount of, on an ave- 
rage of twelve years, 217. 

Red-River, obs. on the project 
for a colony on its wt 65. 

Reed, Wm. memoirs of, 366. 

Reform, political, view of, 303. 

Religion, natural and revealed, 
remarks on the relation be- 
tween, 278. 

Respiration, controversy en, 489. 

Revett, Mr. memoirs of, 233. 

Revolution in England, in 1688, 
energetically described, 300. 
In France, obs. on the con- 
duct of England at its com- 
mencement, 303. 

Reynolds, Richard, his extraor- 
dinary benevolence, 211. 

Reberis, Dr. on Cynanche la- 
ryngea, 196. 

Rocks, on the structure and po- 
sition of, 167. 169. m9. 

Rudsdall, Mr. of Gainsborough, 
his kind behaviour to Mr. 
Hutton, 205. 

Russia, character of the people 
of, 12. Mineralogy of, 14. 
Curious canal-navigation from 
Waldai to Petersburg, 7d. 
First historical notice of the 
people of, and account of their 
sovereigns of the house of 
Romanoff, .264. . On the cha- 


racter of Peter the Great, 269. ° 


Rutland, Duke of, his character 
as Lord-Lieut. of Ireland, 61. 


: S 
Sage,M.on heat produced bycon- 
centrated mineral acids, 488. 
Samts, in Morocco, account of, 


i aes ; 
Salamanca, its present .ruinous 
state, 157. 
Sandy-plain, near Mogador, its 
curious appearances, 345. 
Sarracenia adunca, the leaves of 
that plant made the watery 
graves of flies, 132. 

Scrotum, extraordinary enlarge- 
ment of, 195. 


Sects, Protestant, See Protest- 
ants. 

Seeds, memoir on, 491. 

Selkirk, Lord, reasons for and, 
against his project for a colony 
on the Red River, 66. 

Servants, menial, not the unpro- 
ductive class, 124. 

Shells, marine, and particularly 
fresh-water shells, found in the 
strata round Paris, 482, 483. 

Sinking-fund, objections to, 215. 

Sleep, pains of, a poem, 25. 

Smith, Baron, his plan for super- 
seding tithes in Ireland, 56. 

Soda, See Bostock. 

Somerville, Dr. on the diuretit 
properties of the Pyrola 
Umbellata, 80. - 

Southey, Mr. his poetic vanity, 
gt. Specimens of his Lay of 
the Laureate, 92, &c. 

Spain, character of its inhabit- 
ants, 157. Not grateful to 
the English for their assist- 
ance, 158. Spanish women 
eulogized, 159. Comparison 
of the people with the French, 
160. Farther particulars of 
the people and the country, 
373, &c. Attack of banditti 
on English travellers,.376. 

Spectacles, good cautions respect- 
Ing, 439» 

Speech, new parts of, obs. on,83. 
On the origin of the art of, 
284. 

Squares, minimum, theorem of, 
invented by Legendre or by 
Gauss, its applicability to the 
solution of the problem on de- 
termining the constant coéffi- 
cients in an assumed function 
of a variable quantity, 412. 
471. See Legendre. 

Stevens, Mr. on aneurism of the 
gluteal artery, 81. 

Stewart, Dr. on causes which 
destroy the foetus zn utero, 77. 

, Prof. D. obs. on. his 
writings, 89. His hostility to 
the Hartleyan philosophy re- 
pelled, 180. 
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Stomach, case of laceration of, 76. 

Strata, various, in England, obs. 
on, 168. On the secondary 
strata, 171. 

Stuart, Mr. called the Athenian, 
his escape from assassination 
near Salonica, 229. note. Par- 
ticulars ofhisbirthand life,2 31. 

Sweden, heat of the weather, and 
peculiarity in the landscapes, 
during the summer, in that 
country, 2. Its covered docks, 
4: Character of the govern- 
ment and the peo a 5. 

-Food of the Daldindinhe 6. 
Severity of the winter depict- 


' ed, 7. University of Upsala, 


10. Mines of Dannemora, 11. 
novial membrane, on diseases 


y 
Tangier, account of, 338. 


Telescopes, remarks on, 437. 


Tempé, Vale of, descript. of, 228. 
Temperature, table of, 448. 


‘Tetanus, case of, 195. Its resist- 


ance to the medical art, 201. 


Theophilanthropists, origin and 


extinction of that sect, 516. 
Thomas, Mr. on obstruction of 
a intestines, : 95- , 

homgs, M. on the eloquence o 

Bossuet, 525. AF . 
Tithes, plan to supersede them 
“in Ireland, 56. 

Titley, Dr. on an enlargement 

of the Scrotum, 195. . 

Todd, Mr: strictures on his edit. 

of Johnson’s Dictionary, 88. 


‘Toes, on diseases of, 77. 


Toleration, civil and religious, 
distinction between, 508. 

Tombuctoo, account of, from 
Adamis’s narrative, 31. Far- 
ther particulars, 351. 


‘Tooke, Horne, See Horne Tooke. 


Toulouse, account of, 162. 


‘Travers, Mr. farther obs. on the 


cataract, $81. On ligatures 


__ applied to arteries, 202. 
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Trees, ‘great size of the trunks 
, wel 127. work 
Tripoli, account of, 352. 
Tyrol, description of, and of the 
people, 242. 
U 


Vauquelin, M.on vegetables, 488. 

V quatess on the different qua- 
ities of, 488, 489. 

Ventilation performed by bees 
within their hives, 502. 

Urine, retention of, cured by to- 
bacco-glysters, 195. Cure of 
incontinence of, 196—202. 

Uterus, mortification of, 202. 

, Ww 

Waltz, verses on that dance, 20. 

Wardrop, Mr. on diseases of the 


toes and fingers, 77. On the - 


fractured ends of a femur, 81. 

Ware, Mr. on Musca Velitan- 
tes, 79- 

Waterloo, farther particulars of 
the battle at, 110. Letter of 
the Marlborough in 1705 
from that neighbourhood, id. 

Watt, Dr. on Chorea, 74. 

Wax, of bees, on the formation 
of, 495. . 
Werner, reraarks on his geologi- 

cal hypothesis, 170. 


Wesley, Mr. said to have written 


a love-letter at the age of 
eighty-one, 513. 

Wheelwright,.Mr. on Hernia 
Ventriculi, 200. ° 

Wilson, Mr. on Cynanche laryn- 

oe Le | 

Wirtemberg, disputes of the King 
and the States of, 534. 

Wollstonecraft, Mary, ode to her 
memory, 369. 

Wordsworth, Mr. specimens of 
his tranquillizing poetry, 98. 

Worms, intestinal, new genera 
of, 492. | 

Waunds, pan defined, 540. 


Yellily, Dr. on an urinary cal- 
_culus, 202. 
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